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LitTLe worth recording occurred during the early part of the day 
“ Big with the fate of Grindle and of Jane ;” 


nor, as the evening approached, was Jane’s serenity so much disturbed 
as she had anticipated, for her father had purposely abstained from 
pressing the subject of thedinner and visit of the Grindle family in his 
brief morning conversation, contenting himself with merely throwing 
out general axioms and hypothetical observations touching the advan- 
tages derivable to a young woman from making a suitable match at an 
early period of life, and the virtue of filial obedience when any fair 
opportunity occurred of attaining so desirable an object. 

Time wore on—the dinner-hour arrived, and so did the guests: and, 
perhaps, as it is the reader’s object to ascertain the effect produced by 
the events of the visitation upon Jane, the best way to attain that end 
is to let him read the letter which she wrote to her friend, Emma, on 
the subject, the next morning. 

“ Harley-street, Tuesday. 
‘¢ Dearest Emma, 

“This packet will surprise and perhaps alarm you, for although 
events have occurred since I wrote to you on Saturday to supersede 
the interest of that communication, as it was written I enclose it, in order 
that you may judge of the value of my anticipations and appre- 
hensions, 

‘The day of introduction is passed—my father had been loud and 
long in his praises of Sir George Grindle and his family—the baronet 
and his two sons were presented to me—but so very indistinct has been 
my father’s pronunciation of a preference on his part, that up to this 
moment I am not at all certain whether he destines me to be the wife 
of the senior or one of the juniors. 

‘Sir George is an exceedingly agreeable person. I should say 
about fifty-three or fifty-four years old. He has seen much of the 
world, and describes what he has seen with talent and vivacity, and in 
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the art and mystery of anecdotizing is equal—I{will not say superior— 
to Mr. Miles Blackmore himself. His manners are particularly 
pleasing, and his temper appears equally good. He was remarkably 
kind and civil, and seemed very much interested in every thing I said. 
He appears particularly fond of music, and is evidently a man of taste 
and general accomplishment. 

‘«* Exactly the reverse of all this, is his elder son ; who, with scarcely 
a single redeeming quality, is one of the most odious coxcombs I ever 
met with. Over-dressed, over-ringleted, over-chained, and over- 
studded, his radiant waistcoat seemed to be the pride of his heart— 
calculated at once to dazzle and to conquer. His conversation, if his 
talk can be dignitied with the name, is of the most frivolous character ; 
made up of what I presume he thinks fashionable ‘ slang’”’—there is 
no other word for it—applied in nearly the same terms to every sub- 
ject started, and every object named; and what struck me as ex- 


J 
tremely disagreeable, not to say painful, were the familiarity and 


inditlerence, amounting almost to insolence and contempt, with which he 
treated his father, during the whole of the evening—a bad return, in 
my mind, for the atlection which it is evident Sir George entertains for 
him. 

‘«] think the effect produced upon me by this silly person’s manners 
was heightened by the contrast they afforded to those to which I have 
been latterly accustomed, Certainly I never saw any young man, by no 
means ill-looking, so utterly disagreeable to me. 

‘* His brother, or rather half-brother, is of a totally different class, 
Exceedingly handsome, with remarkably expressive eyes, and a very in- 
telligent countenance, he appears reserved, without any outward 
shyness, and seems to be exceedingly well-informed, without a shadow 
of pedantry. He spoke little but he spoke well, and would perhaps 
have said more, had not his father, retaliating as I thought upon his 
second son for the offences of the elder one, constantly interrupted 
him, and, to use Mr. Amersham’s phrase, ‘ pooh-poohed him down.’ 
But although they might, and even did between them, contrive to 
stop his talking, it was beyond their power to restrain the eloquence 
of his eyes. 1 could not help watching his looks when the heir of the 
house was rallying his father upon his weak points, making him the 
main object of his amusement. Sir George evidently did not like it, 
but seemed determined to be pleased, and bore it as philosophically 
as possible. But Francis (so is the younger one named) evidently felt 
deeply, and appeared even vexed that I should be placed as I was, with 
the parent on one side of me, and the hopeful child on the other; and 
annoyed that I should, so early in our acquaintance, be permitted to 
see how strangely their family matters were conducted ; or, to use one 
of the young gentleman’s own expressions, ‘ how the governor and he 


carried on the war.” Whatever his feelings might be, I cannot presume 


to understand, but it is quite clear that they are ‘ a house divided,’ not 
more in feeling and affection than in character and manner. 

‘*] had but little opportunity of speaking with Mr. Francis; but I 
cannot help feeling interested about him ; he has evidently read much— 
during the course of the evening his father called him—half playfully I 
admit—‘ a bookworm—and a preacher—and a butterfly-hunter—and a 
giratie-feeder—and a sentimentalist—and a methodist—and a misan- 




















































Fathers and Sons. 291 
thrope’—and several other things; and I thought he appealed to me to 
pity the persecution he was subjected to, while George was trumpeted 
forth to the world by his sire as the paragon of perfection. 

“The conversation and character of Lady Gramm seemed particu- 
Jarly to attract the elder son; and, for the purpose, I presume, of 
what he called ‘ showing her up,’ he devoted himself for nearly half-an- 
hour, to listening to some of her little anecdotes of herself, set off to 
the best advantage by the incidental introduction of the names and 
titles of half the peerage ; and it was during this period, in spite of the 
assiduous efforts of the solicitous Miss Pheezle to secure his atten- 
tion, that I snatched a little of Mr. Francis Grindle’s society. Our 
entretien was but brief, for my father, who was sitting talking on a dis- 
tant sofa with Sir George, evidently about me, after we had spoken 
together some few minutes, came hastily across the room, and desired— 
or rather ordered me—‘ to sing something directly,’ in a tone, the 
harshness of which struck me the more painfully and forcibly, because, 
up to that moment, he had treated me with a kindness and considera- 
tion wholly unlike any thing | remembered to have seen in him in 
society, and more especially when any strangers were here. 

“But now begins my mystery. These people have come and are 
gone, and I am vet unaware of the particular object of their visit. It 
is evident that my father means me to marry one of them—it is equally 
evident that the youngest of the three is not the one. The choice, or ra- 
ther the fate, then, lies between the eldest and the second. If my father 
—which I pray to Heaven he never may—should force me to marry—and 
that I had the alternative offered me in this very case, I would in an in- 
stant decide in favour of Sir George, but perhaps I may yet be spared 
the misery of forcing my own inclinations, or incurring my father’s 
anger. And such anger, such bitter anger, as it would be ! ! 

‘* A party has been made to Greenwich for to-morrow, than which, 
as you and I have before agreed, nothing can be more odious ; but 
Lady Gramm is to be chaperon, and of course I could not dissent. 

‘*One circumstance seems curious. My usually communicative 
friend, Mrs. Smylar, has kept more away from me than she generally 
has hitherto done. Her manner too is different—more restrained. She 
seems to-day exceedingly thoughtful; all she said to me this morning 
was to ask me ‘how I liked papa’s new friends?’ And when I an- 
swered ‘that I liked them very well,’ she smiled; but [ did not like the 
expression of her countenance. Nor was it like one of her § common- 
place’ gleams of suavity. It strikes me that something more than 
ordinary is on her mind—what, of course, I cannot divine. 

“Two of the three new friends have just called—you may guess 
which of the two. They were not admitted, as I had given an excluding 
order, for which I have no doubt I shall be duly scolded; but, as I knew 
that in the ordinary course of events they would present themselves 
to-day, I took the precaution to guard myself against invasion, which, 
as a lone damsel, I thought it right to do. 

“ Here, for the moment, matters rest; but, my dear Emma, I fear the 
pause will be but brief. To-day my father dines at home, and alone 
with me. | anticipate the precise period when the disclosure of his de- 
signs concerning me will be made, and accordingly shall live in dread 
and apprehension tillthe time arrives. Pray write to me, and comfort 
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and sooth me, if youcan. Tell me all about yourselves, for I love to 
hear of the comforts and pleasures which I may not enjoy, and remem- 
ber me to all those whom you think may wish to be remembered. 
‘* Ever yours, dear Emma, affectionately, 
‘Jane Brurr.” 


This was the view taken by the gentle Jane of the occurrences of the 
preceding evening—the reader must draw his own conclusions, What 
the impression made upon the visiting trio might have been, it is also 
essential to know—with totally different objects, tastes, and principles, 
they separately and severally thought the gentle Jane perfection. 

Mr. George admitted that she was ‘* worth looking after,” and that a 
man might ** make it out uncommon comfortable with her, if the stumpy 
would suit.” Sir George began to think, and that seriously too, that 
with a mind and qualities like hers, she would be just the person to 
carry out George's proposition—that the father should marry for the 
good of the family, without troubling the son with the bore of matri- 
mony. The undisguised pleasure with which she had listened to his 
agreeable conversation, and the unatlected attention she had paid him, 
which it was clear to the well-schooled baronet she denied to George, 
gave this turn to his thoughts, and pretty well sure that, as far as the 
colonel went, whether Jane attained the rank of a baronet’s lady by 
marrying a baronet or a baronet’s heir, he meditated re-arguing the 
case with his son, convinced that Jane would eventually accept him, 
and equally sure that while he should be successful in this matter, 
George would be triumphant in any other. 

Good-nature and ingenuousness of manner in a charming girl, have 
a surprising effect upon middle-aged gentlemen who are so universally 
forgetful of the gradual but certain progress of time, that they fancy 
themselves loved when they are only liked, and attribute to their fair 
and youthful companions, (much in accordance with Mrs. Smylar’s 
theory of Platonism), what Moore calls ‘* the sunshine of love ;” 
when, after all, it is merely the ‘* moonlight of friendship’—to be sure 
it does, however, at times, beam so brightly, that a man neither vain 
nor a fool, may without much difficulty be led to mistake the one 
for the other. 

How different, how totally and entirely different from sentiments 
like these were the sentiments of Frank. He had gazed on the sweet 
child of nature with a purity of thought and holiness of feeling. As 


she has told Emma, he sp ‘ke but little: and when he did speak it was 


only to incur some reproof or ridicule from his worldly relations. 

He knew too well the object of the family visit, and his eyes rested 
with a look of pity and anxiety upon the intended victim—for such he was 
convinced, if they carried their point, she would be; and amongst his 
other griefs was one that he had been induced to accompany his father 
and brother to witness the beginning of a pursuit, the miserable end of 
which he could not, with his principles, fail to anticipate, but to inter- 
fere with the success of which, would be to betray and perhaps en- 
danger his nearest relations. 

To continue his acquaintance with Jane, he was convinced would be 
to cause his unhappiness ; if, as he might hope todo, he should gain her 
atfections, he would distress the other members of his family; if she 
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rejected his addresses after a lengthened association with her, had 
ripened his admiration into love, his own misery was certain—his course 
was plain—he decided never to repeat his visit—never to see Jane 
Bruff again—or if again, not till she had decided upon what might be 
called ‘‘ the main question” as regarded George; for Frank’s imagina- 
tion, in its wildest flight, had not suggested the possibility of his father’s 
‘being in the field,” as George would have said, “ sire against son” in 
such a race. 

Probably no resolution could better have pleased either of the oddly- 
situated parties than that at which Frank had arrived. One question 
naturally suggests itself to those who know what the power of sympathy 
is, and what the qualities of the heart and mind of man are, when 
under such influence as our sweet Jane had in four short hours obtained 
over those of Frank. Will he keep it? For an answer to that ques- 
tion the reader must wait a little; recollecting, however, that he has 
already taken the initiative by not calling in Harley-street, and by 
having ordered his servant to make preparations for starting for Lea- 
mington the next morning. 

It should be further noticed, that he absented himself from the family 
breakfast-table from an unwillingness to hear the remarks which were 
sure to be made on the events of the preceding evening, or to incur 
the suspicion of being a spy on the parties concerned in an affair 
against which he dared not remonstrate. 

“That young woman will come to corn, governor,” said George, 
“without much shaking of the sieve.” 

‘¢]’m not so sure of that,” said the baronet. 

“ I'll back the caster in, in two days,”’ said George. 

“‘ She’s a charming creature,”’ said the baronet, in a tone that startled 
his son. 

‘*So Master Frank thinks,” said George. ‘He made his play 
pretty early in the run —” 

‘*Frank—psha,” said the baronet. ‘ Prank isn’t a man to win 
her, even if he thought of it. .No—conversation gay, lively, and 
rational, with a slight dash of satire, and here and there a whisper 
of scandal, is the sort of thing to hit these gentle, quiet, country-bred 
girls,” 

“You seemed to be trying it yourself last night, governor,” said the 
exemplary son; ‘*I was obliged now and then just to pull you up a 
bit.”” 

‘* No—no,” said Sir George, ‘ not the least of that—all I mean to say 
is, that women love by contraries—the gentle, retiring, fair, and timid 
young creature, is caught by the rattle of a bright genius and a good 
talker, while the gay, voluble, high-spirited lady rejoices in finding 
her lover beaten into submission, admiration, and silence.’ 

‘I'm no great genius,” said George, “ but | have eyes in my head ; 
and if that young creechur’s name isn’t Grindle before a month’s over 
my head, mine isn’t.” : 

‘“‘T wouldn’t bet against that,” said Sir George; ‘* but I should re- 
commend you to be sharp and active—mind your hits, and don’t throw 
away a chance—for by Jove she is a trump.” 

‘The Queen,” said George, “hearts being the suit; and although 
diamonds are more in my line at present, 1 can’t say that I perceive 
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any reason against honouring her with my attentions,—I was wound 
up to see a sort of half-genteel dowdy—a pill to be taken for a con- 
sumptive fortune, which could only be swallowed if well gilt—on the 
contrary, quite the reverse—she’s uncommon nice—just the thing to 
show the world; and I believe all that she says is right and proper, and 
shows learning—much of which, you know, I don’t profess to under- 
stand; her singing, too, is all in proper form, and her playing and 
every thing else in the world in a concatenation accordingly—so to- 
morrow, at Greenwich, I begin the campaign.” 

** Always considering,” : said the exemplary parent, ‘‘ whether you 
can give her an undivided heart—the affections of such a girl ought not 
to be trifled with.”’ 

If Sir George Grindle had addressed his son and heir in Hebrew or 
Cingalese, he could not have astonished him more than he did by the ut- 
terance of this opinion. 

‘* Why, governor,” exclaimed the wondering youth, ‘‘ turned senti- 
mental all ina minute—four-and-tw enty hours ago your tone was much 
as usual upon such matters; but now we come to the girl’s affections, 
and*her qualities, and her—eh? governor —” 

‘ Four-and- twenty hours ago, George, said the baronet, ‘‘ I had not 
seen her—I never could have sup posed that such a coarse, uncouth 
father could have such a daughter, especially knowing as I did, how 

early in life she lost her mother. One talks on these matters as mat- 
ters of business as regards fortune, settlements, jointures, and all that, 
heartlessly enough; but the case is greatly altered when we see in 
the object of what—as in this case—was at first a mere financial specu- 
lation, any thing so perfectly charming as Miss Bruff.” 

“ By Jove,” said George, ‘* I felt a little afraid of Frank in the way 
of rival ; but he is nothing by comparison with you—take her, governor, 
—win her and wear her—the cash will come into the family all the 
same, and I shall have no trouble one way or the other about eg 

‘* Do not suppose me so foolish as to think of such a thing,” said Sir 
George, ‘‘ nor fancy that if I know so little of myself as to make such 
a proposal that she would accept it, All I mean to say is, that Jane 
Brutf is a prize—a prize which, if won, will secure the happiness of the 
man who possesses it—and that is all I mean to say.’ 

And so it was all he meant to say—but thoughts are not to be 
commanded, fancy is not to be controlled ; and during the brief silence 
which followed the worthy baronet’s s speech, his thoughts were occu- 
pied with the contemplation of the joy and comfort which a marriage 
with such a charming creature would ensure; while those of George 
were engrossed with the recollection of the felicity he had enjoyed in 
the society of his devoted Ellen, whose fate-——if he married, was irre- 
vocably sealed—thus the natural feeling of the father’s heart was 2 
desire to marry Jane, although he knew he could not win her; while 
that in the son’s, was an anxiety not to marry her, although he was 
perfectly satistied in his own mind, that she would sink into his arms 
on his first declaration. 

Poor Jane was wholly unconscious of the effect she had produced 
upon three persons in one family, although it was most assuredly not 
the first time she had so unwittingly succeeded. The absence of 
Frank from breakfast proved exceedingly agreeable to Sir George 
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and his son; but it was scarcely possible for the elder gentleman of the 
two to secure himself by all his available arts from the scrutinizing gaze 
of the younger one, who, to use an expression of his own, ‘‘ was up to 
a thing or two In that line.” 

We know of the visit paid by Sir George and his heir to Harley-street 
—we know of the determination of Frank to avoid the wretchedness 
which he foresaw must result to him from the improvement of his ac- 

uaintance with Jane; but as yet we do not know how or in what man- 
ner that determination was treated. 

In Regent-street there is a vast establishment, known at least b 
name, to half the husbands and fathers at the West-end of the town, 
where every necessary of life, from a ring, a bracelet, or a necklace, 
down to a cottage-bonnet, or a jupe-bouffante, may be purchased on 
the most reasonable terms—if not of price, at least of time for pay- 
ment. To this emporium Miss Bruff directed her course, drawn 
thither in the ancient carriage of her sire, by ‘‘ Sugar’ and ‘ Salt,” 
driven by a gloveless coachman with plush shorts and white cottons 
stockings ; ; the footman behind being to match. Just as this exceeds 
ingly-imperfect equipage drew gently up to the coor of Messrs. Howell 
and James, “ Sugar and Salt” having i in their composition, none of that 
spirit of tearaway prancing which friehte ‘ns the humbler pedestrians on 
the ¢rottoir, and occasionally covers them with certain portions of the 
Macadam black- -pudding, which in wet weather is so easily made and 
so universally taken in the great thoroughfares of the metropolis, Mr. 
Frank Grindle happened to "be passing down the street—a graceful 
bow and a gentle smile from dear Jane, naturally and inevitably 
checked his progress towards the University Club, whither he was pro- 
ceeding, aad planted him at the coach-door. 

= hope,” said Jane, after the usual salutations peculiar to English 
society, ** I hope we shall see you to-morrow at our white-bait party.” 

“Ww hy,” said Frank, who felt himself in the act of committing the 
unheard-of crime of blushing, ** [—think I must go to Leamington in 
the morning—I am exceedingly sorry—but— 

“*T see how it is,’ said Jane, ‘*vou don’t like us; but I assure you 
when you know more of my dear father, and vet used to his manner, 
which I am aware is to strangers brusque ond odd, you will think 
better of us—try us once more—I conclude that Sir George and your 
brother mean to keep their promise.’ 

“Oh,” said Frank, ‘‘ you may rely upon them; but—I have a 
duty to perform; a sick ‘friend writes to entreat me to go to him, 
and—”’ 

— ‘That alters the case,” said Jane; “but now really is he so 
very ill that one day’s delay is important?—if not, do come with us. I 
assure you, my amiable friend Miss Pheezle will break her sensitive 
heart if you are not of the party.” 

‘« Dear lady,” said Frank, ‘‘ her heart must be exceedingly tender and 
a if it breaks on my account after one meeting with her. 

‘* Well,” said Jane, ‘*I would advise you not to be ‘cruel; besides, 
papa I know will be vexed, and I shall be ‘seriously angry—not that if 
Miss Pheezle’s charms fail of attracting you, it is likely that the fear 
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of my anger should compel your presence—so, you must do what } 
believe all men are determined to do—just as you please.” 

The dialogue here ended, and Frank handed the fair Jane from the 
carriage to the door of the emporium and proceeded on his track. 
Jane looked sweetly—she spoke kindly—he had certainly promised to be 
of the party—but then he had made up his mind to break off at once an 
acquaintance, of the perils of which, to his peace of mind he was even 
more satisfied now than he had been the night before—he had ordered 
his horses—to be sure they could be countermanded—perhaps Colonel 
Bruff might be offended if he staid away, and break off with the whole 
family ; besides it would be entertaining to see Miss Pheezle’s airs and 
graces, and hear Lady Gramm’s histories of the peerage, which she had 
at her fingers’ ends, with all the little scandals therewith connected. 

Besides, perbaps his father _ attribute his absence to sulkiness or 
disinclination to join the circle in which he was destined to hold a 
secondary place ; and so he pe Bue and weighed, and calculated, till 
the recollection of Jane’s last smile flashed across his mind, and in- 
voluntarily stamping on the pavement, he exclaimed—not mentally but 
audibly—** I w ll co with them.” 

Do, Frank,” said a voice close to his shoulder, as he was pushing 
open the door of his miniature club-house. Startled by the sound, he 
saw at his elbow one of his friends, who had overheard the determina- 
tion; ‘* but you needn’t tell the whole town your intention.” 

Frank felt perfectly satistied that in the excitement of the moment, 
he had **named no name,” and that his friend, who was a bit of a 
wag, had not accidentally gained possession of what, short as had been 
his acquaintance with the young lady, he already began to consider a 
secret, 

Frank’s sentiments towards women were certainly the reverse of 
those entertained by his half-brother George. He felt the unaffected 
kindness of Miss Bruti as she intended he should feel it. He admired 
her beauty—he reverenced her mind and manner, and was charmed 
with her accomplishments. | From a sense of honour and duty to his 
brother and father he had resolved to shun her society, lest in time he 
might fall a victim to the qualities which he so highly esteemed, but the 
earnestness of her invitation to the next day’s party had an effect upon 
him entirely ditlerent from that which it would have produced upon 
George. Geor: re would have set her down as an easy victim to his 
wonderful powers of fascination. Nav, the chances are that she would, 
before the day was over, have filled the principal character in one of 
the little ** Memoirs of his own Times,” which he was in the habit of 
delivering, vied voce, to his friends at Crocky’s. Frank was exceed- 
ingly gratitied by her good-nature, and as we, as well as his friend in 
the street, know the result of his deliberations upon the subject, it may 
be fairly surmised that her friendly manner charmed him out of his 
proje cted journey ; but as to the notion that such a being as Jane Bruff 
could do what is called ‘falling in love at first sight,” it never en- 
tered his head. 

Jane returned home after her drive, and dressed for dinner, having 
enquired of her maid if she had heard Mrs. Smylar say whether any body 
dined with her father. To her grief and dismay she found it was as she 
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had anticipated to be a téte-d-téte. She knew that it was wholly out of the 
question that the evening could pass over without the colonel’s touching 
upon the subject nearest his heart, and as that subject was unquestionably 
the last which she desired to discuss, she began to regret that she had 
not engaged Miss Pheezle to come and destroy the purely domestic 
character of the evening. It was, however, now too late; her father 
had actually arrived at home, and dinner would be ready in less than 
half an hour, 

One thing may strike the reader as curious in this little history—we 
mean the peaceful neutrality of Smylar. After all her promises to the 
colonel to urge upon Jane the merits, personal and mental, of Mr. 
George Grindle—whatever representations she might have periodically 
made to the colonel as to what she was doing in that behoo!—it is cer- 
tain that she never opened her lips to Jane upon the subject. Never, 
indeed, in any of the very brief conversations which she had with her had 
she even hinted at the particular object of the colonel’s solicitude, nor 
permitted herself to seem to know that a matrimonial alliance for her 
young lady, with any member of the Grindle family was even contem- 
plated. 

It may be confidently relied upon, that a lady like Mrs. Smylar never 
‘‘runs cunning” without some exceedingly good—or, as the moralist 
would say—bad reason for what she does. She had promised her 
patron to adopt a particular line of conduct tending to what they agreed 
was an important and desirable result. She had not fulfilled that pro- 
mise. In turning all the family aflairs over in her mind she thought 
she had ascertained a shorter and surer road to the goal of her ambi- 
tion, and therefore considered it quite justifiable to deceive the father, 
in order, if possible, eventually to destroy the daughter. Mrs. Smylar 
was, in truth, a ‘ nice woman,” as the reader probably already antici- 
pates. Still, not only her conduct, but her motives, must for the 
present remain concealed. 

The reader already knows so much of the designs of the Farners 
implicated in this history, and of the feelings of the Sons, that it would 
probably tire him to go through the dialogue which passed between Jane 
and the colonel after their exceedingly dull dinner. The great point 
gained by her by the candid development of papa, was the ascertaining 
that George—to her the odious George—was the aspirant—backed, 
favoured, and urged upon her by authority. 

‘He's a fine young man, Jenny,” said the colonel. 

“Very fine indeed,” said Jane. 

‘‘ Handsome?” said the colonel. 

‘¢ Tle thinks so,” said Miss Bruff. ‘* But surely, my dear papa, no 
countenance can be handsome without something like intellectual in- 
telligence ¢” 

“That'll do,” said Bruff, “ you want to run him down—you don’t 
like him—eh ?” 

‘* Why, really,” said Jane, “ considering that I never saw him till 
yesterday, my likings or dislikings cannot be supposed to be very 
strong. I think Sir George a remarkably agreeable person.” 

“Oh! Sir George!” said the colonel. ‘* Well—so he ts—remark- 
ably agreeable ; but—not quite so suitable an age for you.” 
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‘<I am not so sure of ¢hat,” said Jane, wishing, if possible, to render 
less serious the appeal w hich the paternity was making, ‘ he is an ac- 
complished gentleman—full of anecdote—gay—lively, and even 
loveable.” 

“That'll do,” said Bruff. “If you have that sort of feeling towards 
him, it is all one to me—so as I see you settled—and titled. I like a 
title—it would sound well—and I should feel myself relieved of a 
heavy responsibility.” 

« But,” said Jane, ‘assure yourself that, as far as I am concerned, 
your responsibility is exceedingly small. 1 am perfectly happy as I 
am. I have friends who love me, and who respect and esteem you. 
And as for my ever listening to the addresses or proposals of a human 
being, without your previous sanction and knowledge, I would die 
first.” 

‘* Ah! that’s all very well,” said the colonel ; ‘ but I don’t know— 
girls are girls—and there are crowds and flocks of fellows at the 
Amersham’s, some without sixpence in their pockets, and some with 
a great many thousand pounds out of their pockets, all hovering and 
gallivanting. _ 

“Father,” said Jane, the tears mounting to her beaming eyes, 
“have you no faith in your child—have you no confidence in her—do 
you think me so base—so lost to every sense of shame, so dead to every 
tie of duty, as to permit the slightest approach to what you apprehend, 
without instantly acquainting you with the circumstance? No, father. 
No—nothing of the nature which you seem unjustly to suspect me of, 
exists. | have no predilection —I have no attachment—no ‘preference, 
except in the ordinary course of society ; in which, most certainly, one 
very much prefers some persons to others with whom we are asso- 
ciated.’ 

“That'li do,” said Bruff. ‘I don’t want to make you cry—only— 
it does seem exceedingly strange to me, who have known the world for 
a long time, and have been more than forty years in the army, that a 
girl should speak contemptuously of such a capital fellow as George 
Grindle, who dined with us yesterday.” 

“1 do not speak contemptuously of him,” said Jane, “ nor should 
I have spoken at all of him if you had not urged the subject upon me. 
He is the acquaintance of a day. I have no reason to dislike him more 
than I dislike any other visiter at your house whom I don’t parti- 
cularly know. I certainly prefer the manner and conversation of his 
father, and certainly think the second son, Mr. Francis Grindle, infi- 
nitely more agreeable than his elder brother, I met him at the door of 
Howell's and James's to-day, when 1 was going to buy a few little things 
I wanted.” 

‘* Did you speak to him,” said Bruff. 

“Ww hy, I couldn’t well avoid that,” said Jane, “ * for when the car- 
riage stoppe d, and I bowed to him, he spoke to me.’ 

That'll do—that'll do,” said Bruff. “So you ie him to his elder 
brother ?”’ 

** Yes,” said Jane, “‘I do. I think him more intellectual—clever— 
more sensible.’ 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Bruff, sipping his wine, “ and what did you say to him 2?” 
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‘I said to him,” said Jane, ‘‘ that I hoped he would not forget his 
engagement at Greenwich to-morrow, and told him I should be ex- 
ceedingly angry if he didn’t come to amuse Miss Pheezle.” 

“Oh!” said Bruff, ** to amuse Miss Pheezle—that was it ?—”’ 

‘* Yes, papa,” said Jane, “ that was it; but I neither intended to con- 
ceal from him when I said so, nor from you when I tell you the history, 
that I meant him to understand that I should be very glad if he joined 
our party; for I think him exceedingly agreeable, and a great 
acquisition in an excursion—the intrinsic agrémens of which I confess 
myself entirely incapable of appreciating.” 

‘That'll do, Jenny,” said Bruff; ‘ you have fallen in love with the 
wrong man, that’s all.”’ 

** Love !” said Jane, ‘* why should I love any of them, in a day’s— 
not a day’s—but a few hours’ acquaintance? Really, my dear father, 
you do not justly appreciate the character and feelings of young wo- 
men. I can easily imagine that Mr. George Grindle has established 
in his mind a theory and principle upon the subject of ‘ lady-killing,’ 
which he exhibits in his looks, and wishes to illustrate by his manner ; 
but however captivating he may fancy himself, or you may consider 
him to be, I really think it requires a little longer time than one short 
evening to win a heart, however charming the gentleman, and however 
susceptible the lady.” 

‘‘Tam not talking of him,” said Bruff, somewhat angrily; ‘I am 
talking of the other—Mr. Frank.” 

‘* As I have already said, he is a more lékeable person,” replied Jane ; 
‘only don’t accuse me, my dear papa, of having fallen in love with 
him, because I urged his going with us to a fish dinner at Greenwich. 
Recollect, you did the same thing yourself with respect to Lady Gramm 
and Miss Pheezle.” 

‘‘ Psha !”’ said Bruff, ‘‘I asked them merely as a matter of course to 
come and play propriety—chaperon and companion, just to make it 
easy and comfortable for you, and all that.” 

“With you, father,” said Jane, ‘*1 needed no chaperon—no coms 
panion; but I confess I am glad they are going, for they must—espe- 
cially the dowager—engross a certain degree of the attention and 
conversation, and that will give me a better opportunity of considering 
the qualities and qualifications of your new friends.” 

That there is consciousness about guilt, in however so great or 
small degree it exists, which incapacitates the culprit from the full 
exercise of his powers, mental or corporeal, there can be no question. 
Just at this period of their dialogue, the gallant and exceedingly dis- 
agreeable Colonel Bruff would have given the world to enquire of his 
daughter whether Mrs. Smylar had spoken to her on the subject of Mr. 
George Grindle, as she had promised to do, before the new thought 
had entered her head, to which we have already made some allusion ; but 
no— brave as he was in the field—boring as he was in society—callous as 
he was to reproof, and insensible as he was to the ridicule which was 
so frequently heaped upon him, he had not sufficient courage even to 
force the name of his influential housekeeper from between his lips in a 
téte-d-téte with his own child. 

After the positive agreement between him and Smylar, that she should 
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zealously advocate the cause of George, it struck the gallant and dis- 
agreeable colonel as remarkably strange that his daughter should be at 
all at a loss to know which of the party was destined to be her husband ; 

and he began, for the first time in his life, to suspect that Smylar 
had, cine’ or for some reason, deceived bim. He hemmed, and 
ha’d, and endeavoured to pluck up a spirit to inquire of Jane w hether 

she had spoken to her on the subject ; but a mingled feeling of respect 
for his child—(the smallest portion of the admixture), a dread of con- 
veying a stronger idea to her mind of the housekeeper’s influence than 
yet existed in it, and a conviction that if the said housekeeper had 
deceived him, he dared not exhibit his anger at her defection to any 
great extent, kept him quiet; save and except that he indulged in a 
sort of mumbling, muttering noise in the way of soliloquy, which 
at last increased to sounds so audible, that Jane begged him to ring the 
bell for lights upstairs, lest she should overhear that, with which she 
was quite sure he never could mean to trust her. 

Jane, when she reached the drawing-room, threw herself upon the 
sofa in a state of great uneasiness—on a less well- regulated mind, the 
prospect before her would have had unquestionably a more violent 
effect. She had told her father that her heart was disengaged, and 
that she had no predilection, and had formed no attachment—that this 
was true, nobody who knew Jane Bruft, and knew that she had said so, 
could doubt. But as she has already said in these pages, it is a dread- 
ful alternative when a girl is denied the power of remaining unmarried, 
and drawn into the positive misery of marrying somebody she neither 
does, nor—as she feels—ever can love. 

There is no doubt but that constant association, juxtaposition, and 
a periodical patticipation in the same pursuits and amusements tend 
so wonderfully to soften asperities, overcome prejudices, and excite sym- 
pathies, that a man so odious to a young lady as to be admitted by her 
to the honour of an introduction, merely that she may have the satis- 
faction of cutting him the next day, may in the course ‘of time melt the 
hard heart of the scornful fair, and convert her smile of contempt into 
a tear of affection; but Jane felt thatin Mr.George Grindle there was 
nothing redeeming—no talent to justify his vanity—no genius to qua- 
lify his absurdity, and satisfied herself that ‘ neither time nor trouble” 

could render him endurable ;—and yet—so it is—he was the idol of poor 
Ellen. 

But stay one moment—when Ellen first knew George, and George 
first knew Ellen, he was altogether a different person from what he 
was at the period of which we are now writing. He was travelling 
abroad when he met her; he was then young, handsome, gay, and 
ingenuous; he saw the innocent creature living happily in the bosom 
of her family—he admired—loved her—she reciprocated his affection 
—he loved her then, as fondly and tenderly as she still loved him; but 
when he returned to England, he was swept into the vortex of that 
society, which b/azé and wearied of the common routine of amusements 
and pleasures, and charmed only by a ceaseless change of pursuits, 
treat with contempt and scorn the very notion of sentiment or feel- 
ing; and which, upon admitting—be it remembered into its second 
class—Mr. George Grindle, exhibited its solicitude for his worldly wel- 
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fare by ridiculing his expressions of regard and affection for his once- 

beloved Ellen, and manifested its excessive friendship by volunteering 

in more than one or two instances the task of sbectling the ‘* Didone 

Abbandonata,” at whom and whose despondency on account of 

George's absence, the enlightened community was pleased in George's 
resence to laugh and be merry. 

Ellen, poor Ellen, saw this progressive, and rapidly-progressing 
alteration in his manner towards her; the interview, meant at one 
time by him to be the last—which has already been noticed,—too deeply 
stamped upon her mind, the sad, the killing truth; not for one mo- 
ment during the night of that day did she close her eyes; her infant 
slept with her, and she clasped it in her arms as the only link that 
bound her George to her; and when, as the morning dawned, the baby 
lisped its father’s name which she had anxiously taught it to repeat, a 
flood of tears relieved her almost breaking heart. This, be it recol- 
lected, was the morning of the day on which George first saw, first 
knew Miss Bruff, and first entered her father’s house. ° 

It must be evident to the reader that the “‘ case,” as the phrase goes, 
of George and Ellen was not a common one; neither her conduct nor 
conversation indicated levity of manner, or laxity of principle; in the 
cultivation of the talents she possessed, and in the exercise of the 
accomplishments she had acquired, all the time she could spare from 
the instruction or amusement of her boy was occupied, save when the 
object of her first and only love was with her; during which hours, to 
her of happiness, the influence she hoped, and till very lately be- 
lieved she had over him, was exerted in all gentleness and sweetness to 
win him from the ways which she, secluded as she was, felt fully aware 
led to destruction. For some time he never failed to communicate to 
her his losses at play—then it was she urged him to desist—nay, to the 
very last, as we have already seen, she did not relax in her advice and 
entreaties on that point, little imagining how the being by whom all 
her anxiety was caused, intended to rescue himself from the dangers 
and relieve himself from the difficulties with which he found himself so 
seriously threatened. 

In this position of affairs, we will leave the various personages of our 
history for the present—much may turn on the events of the morrow— 
a fish-dinner at Greenwich has, before now, tended considerably to 
accelerate the proceedings of a love-affair, and Colonel Bruff’s party 


dS 


may conduce to the forwarding the business of matrimony in which he 
and his friend are so busily engaged. In what direction the impetus 


may be given, the reader is for the present left to conjecture. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ITALY AND ITALIAN SOCIETY. 


“T must goto Italy,” said Lady Georgiana. ‘‘ My cough is trouble- 
some—I have an aversion to fogs—sunshine and smiles are essential to 
my existence. My doctor prescribes purer air than can be found on 
the banks of the Thames ; and my health and happiness both require a 
total change of scenery and associations.” 

Now as “Lady Georgiana was one of those fragile beings who are 
accustomed to acquiescence on the part of all who surround them, lest 
contradiction should injure their nerves and derange their systems, 
Lord Harry consented without a murmur to her ** must ;” and this with 
the less reluctance, as he knew only enough of Italy to entertain all 
sorts of erroneous opinions, the most capital of which was, that ever 
Italian woman was full of sentiment or passion: and that the sky 
was uniformly blue, and the eyes of Italian beauties as uniformly 
bright. The ‘idea of a series of intrigues with the belles femmes of 
Italy , all waiting for his money and his love on the roadside, filled his 
heart with antic ipated happiness, and his imagination with a thousand 
adventures; and so, from pure selfishness, he replied to Lady Geor- 

jana, 

“Well, my dear Georgiana, to Italy we will go;” and a few days 
afterwards they were on their road—and at Paris. 

At Paris, he saw ‘‘ some men” who had lately returned. Their story 
was somewhat different: they vowed that Italy was the most difficult 
country in the world in which to make ‘“* a conquest,”” and that it had 
become the classic land of virtue and of coldness. So the Italian 
ladies fell at least fifty per cent. in Lord Harry's estimation, who now 
in his turn began to persuade himself that they were either catholic 
saints or thorough tigresses. His heart failed him—gladly would he 
have remained at Paris. He exerted his eloquence to persuade Lady 
Georgiana that a winter in that capital was delicious, that fogs were 
unknown on the banks of the Seine—that November was as mild in 
Paris as May in London—and he sometimes hoped that he had suc- 
ceeded in his purpose. But a sudden set in of cold weather towards 
the close of September, frustrated all his combinations—her ladyship 
re-uttered the fatal word ‘* must’’—and it was finally determined that 
the winter was to be spent in Italy. 

At Geneva he was better satisfied. There he fell in with some 
young Oxonians who had been more successful. True, their ma- 
dona’s had been of the lower orders ; but ‘ love,” they told him, was the 
still cherished idol of the It: liane—that i in that country the young god 
was quite at his ease—that he was blessed with seven-league boots like 
Tom Thumb, and yet with fifty heads and a hundred hands like the 
riant Briareus who waged war against heaven. 

Lord Harry listened with rapture to their marvellous exploits, and 
dreamed at night of ‘‘ tender moonlight meetings,’ ' of mysterious ‘“‘ ren- 
dezvous,” of anonymous * billets- doux,” of « dark staircases,” masks,” 
«« veils,” cloaks,” and “ poniards.” During the daytime he once more 
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pictured to himself the “‘ lovely Italians,” like roses on bushes without 
thorns, only waiting to be gathered: and formed the inconceivable 
opinion that innocence was unknown beneath an Italian sky—that 
husbands were deceived, and willing to be so—and that, in one word 
he could complete his education, having married too young, and with- 
out having first sown all his wild oats. 

Dear Lady Georgiana only thought of her health. She had none of 
the tastes or opinions of her lord. She had read many novels to great 
profit, and understood marriage d@ Ja mode. Her husband was a hand- 
some-looking fellow, his fortune was abundant, he dressed well, danced 
well, and talked not badly; and what did she care for more, except to 

t rid of her cough, and look interesting ? 

One thing they had both forgotten, and as it is a common error with 
many of our English gentry, we may as well mention it—they had for- 
gotten that in Italy they speak Italian. Lord Harry did not remember 
that the Italian beauties did not understand English, and that nothing 
could be less poetical than to say ‘‘ How d’ye do,” to a beautiful 
nymph either at a church, a ball, a féte, or in a forest. The Oxonians 
first opened his eyes to this defect. They confessed, with tears in their 
eyes, that one of their number who conversed with fluency in Italian, 
had succeeded better with his tongue, though the poorest of the party, 
than they had done with their eyes or their sovereigns: and at the end 
of a conversation on this subject, his lordship rushed up the staircase 
of the hotel, ran into Lady Georgiana’s room, and to her infinite horror 
and surprise, exclaimed, 

‘“'We must learn Italian!” 

“Why should we learn Italian?” asked her ladyship with emotion. 

‘* Because we are going to Italy,” was the answer. 

‘‘ That isno reason at all,” replied Lady Georgiana. ‘ We are going 
to Italy, but not to the Italians. Besides, have we not Raspigny our 
courier 2” 

But as Lord Harry had no notion of making love by proxy, he con- 
tinued to insist on the necessity of speaking Italian, “‘ were it only to 
be able to control the operations and arrangements of his courier,”— 
and so straightway he rang the bell, and ordered the waiter to send for 
the best Italian professor to be found in Geneva. 

The professor was soon discovered—arrangements were as rapidly 
made. Lord Harry stammered Italian from morning to night, and 
Lady Georgiana yielded to the entreaties of Signor Bonacossi, and 
construed the verb essere in the twinkling of an eye. In one word, 
Italian was learnt in a month, not to write, but to speak, and the pro- 
fessor consented to accompany, for twenty Swiss francs per diem, 
Lord Harry and his lady, on condition of being well-lodged and fed 
into the bargain—so the party are in Iraty. 

Signor Bonacossi found Lord Harry sadly misinformed as to Italy 
and Italian society. He had not been told that his character of fo- 
reigner would afford insurmountable difficulties to all his anticipations 
of love-making ; that this same character would, on the one hand, close 
the hearts of all Italian women, whilst it would, on the other, be the 
means of ensuring him admission into their salons. He did not know 
that the Italians, naturally gloomy and double-minded, would never 
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allow, or scarcely ever, the Forestier, as they call all foreigners, to 

etrate into the interior of their families. He was ignorant of the 
that Italian women, brought up in the same sentiments of distrust 
if not of hatred towards all foreigners, have the greatest difficulty in 
overcoming their repugnance to strangers, and hardly ever make them 
their confidants, and, still more seldom, their lovers. Lord Harry was 
not aware that to obtain ses entrées into a real Italian circle he would be 
obliged to become as it were a naturalized Italian, renouncing his own 
character and those manners and customs of the fashionable world 
which he had hitherto possessed, and apppear rude, awkward, and 
vulgar, giving up both soul and body, sans géne, to ‘ll that moet of- 
fered itself to his education and his tastes. He had not been told that, 
to complete this long and laborious initiation, which is required by 
Italians in order to assure themselves that they are not trusting some 
malevolent spy, or some scandalizing and secret satirist, he must re- 
nounce all hope of changing a single idea or taste of the society in 
which he seeks to mingle, and that the least innovation would be looked 
on as the most unpardonable offence. The Italian mind is affected by 
an instinctive indolence, and those who seek to disturb it are abhorred, 
Thus out of ten thousand travellers in that country, nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety mey succeed in knowing Italy, but not ten will 
succeed in knowing the Itali: ms. 

«The unfortunate tourist,” said Signer Bonacossi to Lord Harry, as 
they entered Nice, ‘* who only walks through Italian society, without 
being able to obtain the confidence he expected, and which ts never 
granted a new comer, retreats to France, or to England, to America, or 
to Germany, wholly disappointed, and he writes in his journal (if he 
keeps one), 

“* I] n’va pas de sociéte en Italie! il n’y a pas d’esprit de conversa- 
tion, pas fe distractions du coeur, pas d’ occupations des sens. Les 
femmes ne savent point aimer, et les hommes ne se soucient pas qu'on 
les aime.’ 

‘‘Tnstedd of an original, characteristic, peculiar society in Italy, this 
disappointed tourist will have seen but an insipid imitation, badly got 
up, of the usages of France and England; and instead of familiar, 
piquant, animated conversations, such as he is accustomed to in Paris 
and London, he has only had to listen to observations of a timid, un- 
connected, languishing character, wholly without charm, and without 
éclat, and instead of a language e xpressive and melodious, voluble and 
picturesque, pronounced with sweet voices and accompanied by the 
softest and most amorous glances, which belong to the eyes of the 
south, he has only heard a sort of disagreeable counterfeit of his own, 
French, German, or English language, barbarously murdered by beings 
who look on him much colder than would Mont Blanc on a New-year’s 
day. The disappointed tourist leaves Italy without regret, and, as he 
ascends the Simplon, or enters Geneva, he writes in his diary, 

*** L'Italie ne se souvient plus méme de la langue de Pétrarque et du 
Dante; elle apprend a ecorcher l’Anglais et le Francais ! Italie, ou 


?’ > 


es-tu ‘ 
All this was sad hearing for Lord Harry; and Lady Geor- 
giana already resolved to return suspicion for suspicion—cold looks 
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for cold looks—haughty or distant airs by reciprocal conduct—~ 
and bad Italian for bad or worse English. Amiable resolution { 
Patriotic determination! ‘Enoianp ror ever!” cried Lord Harry, 
in a towering passion; and, had it not been for shame, he would have 
directed his courier to have turned his horses’ heads towards Paris and 
London. 

“Tn Italian society—real good society,” added Signor Bonacossi, 
“you must distinguish, my lord, between the persons who seek for 
foreign company and those who endeavour to avoid it, or to keep 
strangers at an immense distance. It is with the former that foreigners 
become externally acquainted as soon as they have been presented to 
the members of the diplomatic corps accredited in the different cities ; 
and these Italians seek to lose their nationality, speak other languages 
than their own, copy the exotic manners and fashions of other nations, 
and thus draw foreigners about them; not that those strangers may en- 
joy Italian society, but that they, the Italians, may enjoy movement, 
animation, and life which they need. These Italians call every year 
a bad one, when® thousands of rich and titled travellers do not arrive 
from every part of the globe, to leave behind them their bank-notes 
and a remembrance of their extravagances or follies. Thus the old 
type of Italian society is becoming irreparably modified or destroyed, 
and the middling and lower classes rejoice at the destruction, because 
they become wealthier with the louis d’or and sovereigns of their 
ultra- Alpine visiters.”’ 

There was something, however, cheering in this latter statement to 
Lord Harry---for what cared he, whether the Italian society into which 
he was to be introduced, was real, bond fide society, the representative 
of former times, or whether it was to be the sort of bastard association 
which the signor had just described. To him it was by no means a 
subject of regret, that a little English was spoken by “ these Italians ;” 
aud as to those who avoided foreign society, who looked upon them as 
“« forestiers,” and called them so, he vowed they should receive ‘* hate 
for hate,” just as though they would ever take the trouble of thinking 
of him or his fair Georgiana. True, indeed, it did occur to him once, 
that he was excluded by being a foreigner from knowing the Italians 
in question ; but he assured himself “ that it was only because they 
were a parcel of low people, who felt that they were awkward and 
brutish in good society.” 

Lady Georgiana entered more fully into the philosophy of the question, 
and she inquired into the causes of this division of Italian good society 
into two classes, those who seek foreign society, and those who avoid 
it. The signor informed him “ that it was partly to be ascribed to the 
want of union which exists between the different governments of Italy. 
When united, still Italian society wanted force and consistency; but 
feeble and divided as it is now, it has become accessible to the in- 
fluences which tend to its entire destruction. Amongst these influences, 
the Austrian occupation of Lombardy, though as mild and gentle as 
any foreign occupation can be, has had a very notable and important 
part. In spite of the permanent antipathy which the people of this 
province have towards the Austrians, in spite of the cold and disdainful 
July.—vVOL. LIX, NO. CCXXXV. x 
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air and absence of the Italian nobility towards them, particularly at Milan, 
closing the gates of their palaces, and the doors of their boxes at the 
theatres, it is certain that sooner or later a foreign occupation, of what 
nature soever it may be, will influence the moral condition of a people, 
and insensibly bring about, in spite of all resistances, an actual and 
final fusion. If the French had occupied Lombardy instead of the 
Austrians, this fusion must have already taken place; for the French 
would have found more sympathy, from their being less reserved, 
phlegmatic, and distrustful. But the effects of the Austrian occupa- 
tion, though slow and occult, are not less inevitable; and the fusion 
which begins in some localities in the neighbourhood of Venice, will 

. 7 ” 
gain ground, and make the tour of all the classes of society. 

Lord Harry cared but little for these discussions. No matter the 
cause which had led to the separation—the fact was enough for him ; 
but like a benighted traveller, he resolved on making the best of the 
few advantages which remained, and on employing all his resources to 
his own advantage, or at least to his amusement and recreation. 

‘*There are but a small number of salons open in Italy,” said 
Signor Bonacossi, ‘‘and the greatest part belong to persons of dciplo- 
matic corps, or to rich foreigners, who, for a certain time, settle them- 
selves in the city they most prefer. These salons all resemble each 
other. There is nothing peculiar to each. They are frequented, almost 
exclusively, by the foreigners of distinction who pass through the places 
in which they are found. They resemble the salons of Paris, but with 
much less of splendour, less of movement, and less of conversation ; 
the salons of Vienna or Berlin with less of etiquette and of uniformity ; 
the drawing-rooms of London, but with less of taste, dignity, and 
enlightened hospitality.” 

Lord Harry at once understood that in such assemblies he would 
seek in vain for ‘ tendres entretiens,” ‘‘ mystérieux rendezvous,” 
** billets-doux anonymes,” and for all he had been taught from infancy 
to think peculiar to Italian society. He felt that he must not seek in 
such extraordinary and anti-national scenes, to discover the real cha- 
racter of Italian life, since this was not the intimacy of private but of 
public life, and that is not the way to know a people, except, indeed, there 
be no private life at all, asisthe case at Paris. The Italians of distinc- 
tion rarely give parties. The Grands Seiyneurs are half savage in their 
mode of existence, and surround themselves with persons of an in- 
ferior class, who flatter their wealth and avail themselves of their ad- 
vantages without drawing too largely on their purses. These subal- 
terns, who have neither any special employment nor fixed profession, 
and who neither belong exclusively to the inferior nor to the higher 
classes, belong to the latter by their birth, and to the former by their 
relations in life. These parasites, living on rich and powerful families 
without belonging to them, are perhaps not to be met with in any 
other country than Italy. They area repetition of the ancient Cliens, 
and these new Cliens form the court of the liables, and even of 
the parrenus. Amongst them may be seen sometimes priests, who 
possess ecclesiastical benefices dependent on the family itself; some 
abbes who have been, or are still charged, to direct the education of 
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the children of the house ; sometimes doctors of the sacred class who 
are without patients; sometimes barristers who have no briefs; and 
then come registrars, agents, and even occasionally artists, painters, 
statuaries, and architects, who wait, and eat, and drink, and sleep, 
‘‘until the seigneur shall have need of their services.” Such are the 
fundamental elements which compose the intimate and private coterie 
of an Italian house of distinction. In some cities, indeed, as at 
Florence, and above all at Naples, the Italians of high rank do not 
disdain to visit the salons of foreigners of distinction, and know how 
to relish a varied and intellectual conversation, although they never 
meet it in an Italian circle. At Florence and Naples, the highest 
classes get wearied of their servants and parasites ; and they feel that if 
they wish to escape from the empty nonsense, or the silence and gapings, 
yawnings, and nothingness of home, they must rush into every other 
society than that which is Italian. At Rome this is not the case. There 
the most acute and severe prejudices prevent the inhabitants from 
mixing with foreigners, who every year people the hotels of the Eternal 
city. It is a certain fact, that in the salons, which open at Christmas and 
shut at Easter in Rome, those you see least of are certainly the Romans. 

Thus whichever way Lord Harry looked for ‘‘ the roses which were 
to be hanging on every bush, only waiting to be gathered by a foreign 
hand,” he met with disappointment and annoyance. ome had been 
his passion until he saw it. Then he found that the inhabitants lead a 
very retired life, and have the appearance of hiding themselves up in 
their vast ruined palaces, where doors and windows are so badly closed, 
that the air penetrates on all sides, where carpets are found only on 
the walls, where such a thing as a chimneypiece was never seen, where 
the clocks never tell the hour of the day, and where every one is de- 
prived of all the agrémens, and even of all the useful and commodious 
matters which civilization has placed within the reach of even small, or 
at least middling fortunes. 

These wretched decendants of the Lucullus, and the Pompeys of 
old Rome, vegetate in obscurity in a back chamber, badly furnished, 
very dirty, and never warmed; whilst their salons of reception and 
ceremony are full of pictures and cobwebs, to be looked at alike 
by those foreign wicked travellers, who admire the one and laugh 
at the other; except, indeed, sometimes when the travellers 
aforesaid do something else than laugh at the avarice of the “ setg- 
neurs,” who require the visiters to pay to their liveried servants a no 
considerable sum for permission to inspect both the pictures and the 
spiders. 

Lord Harry had heard much of the Duke Torlonia. He had heard 
of the numerous benefits he had conferred on artists without number, 
and of his employment of a colossal fortune in providing for the 
wants of the unfortunate. As his lordship had a most respectable 
letter of credit on,the duke, Lord Harry and Lady Georgiana were 
unceasingly invited in return for his gold and his large balance in 
the duke’s hands, to the brilliant and multiplied fétes which this rich 
Italian banker gave to all the foreigners of distinction at Rome. True 
the commission of the banker was so large, that it excited no as- 
tonishment that his fctes were splendid; but if his example were fol- 
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lowed by some of the Italian nobility, who have vast fortunes and 
magnificent palaces, Rome would represent much better than it does 
at present the recollections and remains of the imperial city. 

Lord Harry found the salon of the ducal banker presided over by 
the old duchess his mother, who was upwards of eighty years of age, 
and who looked so young, that his lordship was almost tempted to make 
love to this signora. Her fine commanding figure kept our young 
lord, however, in tolerably good order, who used to admit that her 
appearance at the palace of ‘ Borgo” reminded him of a Cornelia 
surrounded by her children ; and her maternal love seemed to 
be in harmony with the old Colyseum and the Thermes of Cara- 
calla, the most imposing ruins of antiquity, with this difference, 
however, that the ruins of the Duchess of Torlonia, instead of bear- 
ing lichen and moss, are adorned’with many millions i in diamonds and 
pearls, 

Lord Harry was of opinion that the fetes of Borgo were more noisy 
than diverting. They are so largely attended, that they cannot be 
select in their character. W ealthy merchants from London and dandy 
artists from Paris, fat brewers from Belgium and a Grand Marshal of 
Russia, commercial travellers, and celebrated painters, all jostle each 
other; and though they speak at the Duke of Torlonia’s, they would 
not recognise each other in the streets of Rome. Every individual 
who changes a fifty-pound note, and pays six per cent. on the note 
payable at sight, receives, with his account of exchange, a card of invi- 
tation. There the French exquisites are remarked for their many- 
coloured waistcoats, their imitation-mustaches, their impertinent 
swaggering, and their loud and clamorous ‘ parlez-vous ;” whilst the 
English fops sometimes condescend to imitate them in all but their 
indecency. Foreign princes who pass through Rome, or who sojourn 
there, are generally the gods of these balls, concerts, or routs. The 
Duke de Torlonia is a true duke in his salons, but a perfect banker 
in his bureau—and there is in the whole of his establishment a most 
extraordinary alliance of splendour and of petitesse, of magnificence 
and money-getting. 

The salon of the Prince Borghese, was a favourite of Lord Harry 
before the premature death of his charming daughter the Duchess of 
Mortemar, and the languishing illness which this “great loss occasioned 
to the prince. Nothing could be more select, beautiful, classical, and 
in perfect taste, than these soirées. The best company and the best 
reception were sure to be found in his palace. This society exists no 
longer, except in the memories of those who once beheld the noble, 
spirituelle, and artistical glory of that truly noble mansion, The prince 
survived but a short time his charming daughter, and death and mourn- 
ing now occupy the place of lost festivity and joy. 

The ambassadors and foreign ministers residing at Rome, divide 
amongst them the evenings during Lent. The French ambassador re- 
ceives on the Tuesday, and the Austrian on the Monday. The Count 
de Latour Maubourg, the representative of Louis- Philippe, is one of the 
last remains of the old court of France: and is at once attentive, dig- 
nified, and polite. He shows to the noisy and disagreeable Romans 
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France had a court and an hereditary peerage. Madame de Latour 
Maubourg is a great favourite for the grace and gentleness of her 
manners. 

The custom of announcing three different times the name of every 
visiter, prevents some timid persons from making their appearance ; 
and Mister Smith pronounced by English, French, and Italian valets, 
and by the 22 gentiluomo d’ onore into the bargain, shrinks, or would 
shrink into a nutshell, when he finds some hundred pair of eyes pierc- 
ing him as he enters. As to the French heroes of the revolution of 
July, their names are so awfully plebeian, and they feel them to be so 
to such an extent on such occasions, that for the moment they would 
give half their heads, and their left arms into the bargain, to have the 
right of merely calling themselves Counts. The apartments at the am- 
bassador’s are composed of files of long galleries and immense rooms, 
badly lighted, and only half-furnished. Here and there, indeed, in 
some quiet corner, may be seen four or five together taking tea, 
and having an enviable chat; but the mass are scattered over the 
desert, longing to have some familiar friends to speak to, and wishing 
they belonged to one of these oases. The prevalence of the priests at 
the soirées in Rome, was a great annoyance to Lord Harry. Lady 
Georgiana thought the priests, the monsignori, and even the cardinals 
furiously worldly. They arrive early, stop late, are treated with all the 
honours and deference paid to Princes of the royal blood ; all present 
rise as they enter and retire ; they are bowed to as to the holy sacra- 
ment; the ladies leave their seats to offer them to the cardinals; the 
mistress of the house sits herself next to them, and shows them the 
most marked attention and regard, never leaving them until she has 
placed them at a card-table—for the cardinals play whist and chess 
just as though they were mere mortals. If they are invited to a ball, 
they withdraw ordinarily into the card-room before the quadrilles com- 
mence in the drawing-room, and listen with at least apparent satisfaction 
to the profane airs which they ‘‘ remember to have heard in the church.” 
The monsignori or prelates are still less rigid. They walk about and 
around the country-dances, quiz the fair sex with their lorguons, 
go from one to the other with smiles and charming propos, steal most 
playfully a bouquet of flowers or a fan, and commit all sorts of little 
sins without any remorse. 

The Roman ladies appear very rarely at the embassies and in the 
assemblies of etiquette. They lead, nearly all of them, a quiet and 
retired life; and Lord Harry at first thought that they must feel it to 
be ennuyeuse and monotone; but he soon discovered that most of 
them were consoled by the homage, attention, flatteries, and con- 
stant visits of some young prelate. 

The Roman ladies, whohave husbands andas many children as the Eng- 
lish, are yet very much embarrassed as to how to pass their lives. Some, 
indeed, devote themselves to the austere practices of the church, kneel 
on both their knees on the powdered pavement, next to lepers and beg- 
gars, kiss the crucifix by hours together, and bathe with their tears 
madonas and relics. Others visit the hospitals, orphan asylums, and 
institutions for the old and blind; and the Princess de S—— is the first 
of the number. Lord Harry was “ shockingly afflicted” at the idea 
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that this lovely and angelic creature should comb the hair of the 
wretched beings afflicted with the most loathsome disorders; wash the 
feet on Good Friday of the poor women who come from afar to receive 
on Easter Sunday the seadliaiies of the pope, and visit the abodes 
of the wretched and the filthy; but he was still more distressed 
that the young and graceful Princess de C————, so young and 
so graceful, should have devoted herself to the life of an ascetic. 
He heartily wished that her illustrious mother had not organized 
before her death that service de dames nobles, called on to exercise 
in the hospitals the the painful and repugnant functions of gardes- 
malades. 

But after all, this heroic example is only imitated by a few of the 
ladies of Rome. Each one has indeed her confessor, and would not 
for the world miss her mass ona Sunday. But not having hospitals to 
visit by day, nor religious conferences to attend at night, they are but 
seldom seen in the salons, and rarely on the public promenades; they 
rest constantly au logis, where they do not read, nor work, nor at- 

tend to their household affairs, nor to their children, nor of course to 

their husbands. In summer they sleep half, and sometimes the whole 
day; but in winter they only sleep during the night, and the day is 
composed of from twelve to fifteen hours. These twelve or fifteen 
hours are employed in what? In lying on cushions ; not in attention 
to the mzroir and the toilette—but in lying on cushions ;—and reading ? 
No. Doing what then? Why, let the “Ttalian beauty reply for her- 
self, 


“ Che fare di meglio che fare I’ amore !” 


Literary, musical, artistical societies do not exist at Rome. Modern 
Romans feel, or affect, total indifference to works of art. In truth, 
they really hardly know their monuments, their chefs-d’@uvre, or the 
history of their great men. They are much more ignorant than Hot- 
tentots, and never feel the want of instruction. Why is this? They 
cannot tell; but the reason is, that they are all alike. Ignorance is 
hereditary with them, and foreigners are ‘‘ too polite” to ask them any 
questions. In winter they withdraw as soon as the sun has gone down, 
into their cold, dirty, and half-furnished rooms—play chess, yawn, and 
go to bed. In summer they sleep during the day, and walk out in the 
evening in silent groups, admiring the moon; and then all of a sudden 
burst out into sudden fits of exclamation, distort their features by ex- 
traordinary movements of their muscles, and imitate, as well as they 
are able by their jests, their marionnettes. 

All this ‘dumb show” was sufficiently annoying to Lord Harry. 
Though, aided by Signor Bonacossi, and by some of his “ Italian 
friends,” he succeeded in speaking their language with volubility, he 
never could make out these nocturn conversations; and when admitted 
(as was sometimes the case) to make love to a signora, he could 
never get on more than five minutes, for his phrases were easily ex- 
hausted, and ¢heir Italian was next to unintelligible. Silence and sighs 
did the rest. 

Here and there, in the salons of the ambassadors, or of strangers, 
where good dinners are given, Lord Harry used to meet some improvi- 
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sator, who did not “ improvise,” and two or three antiquaries who shut 
themselves up in their science, and scarcely opened their lips unless 
paid todo so. They let themselves out by the hour in the daytime to 
conduct travellers to the “lions” of Rome and its environs. They 
describe in the most marvellous manner the edifices which exist no 
longer, and do not condescend to give any particulars of those which 
remain. When not performing the part of cicerone they are very 
sparing of their words, and at Rome you hear less of poetry and litera- 
ture than you would at Alexandria. To be just, however, an exception 
must be made in favour of Mr. Drack, the librarian of the propagande, 
who, though he knows fifteen languages perfectly, is one of the most 
amiable and agreeable of men. As to the ladies, they read nothing. 
They have learnt by heart some passages of ‘* Alfieri,” remembered by 
them from the frequency with which they have seen the “ Argentine” 
or ‘‘ Aliberti,” and one or two sonnets made to their own eyes by their 
own adorers, This is all the, literature of Roman society and of Ro- 
man women. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that neither Lord Harry nor Lady 
Georgiana were much affected by this state of Italian ignorance. Her 
ladyship “always thought they were fools,” and her ladyship ‘ saw 
no use in women meddling with books or politics.” But what ded 
surprise and plague them both was, the fact that MUSIC was only 
thought of and cultivated at the theatre, where those who sing the 
loudest carry away the palm, In the salons it is rare to hear any 
person sing without previous ceremony, announcement, and due prepa- 
ration. But when they do, the ladies have no mercy on their audito- 
ries, and the ‘best-lunged lady” is the best singer, It 1s said that 
fifteen or twenty years ago they sung at Rome; butif this be the case, 
a great change has come over them since that epoch. Not, indeed, 
that some amateurs of distinction are not to be found, but they meet 
together three or four times in the season—shut the doors—exclude 
strangers—and sing till their throats are hoarse, and their chests ex- 
hausted. Nothing but singing is cultivated in music, and the Romans 
have a profound disdain for those instruments which require study. 
The bass of M. Ingres is the only one mentioned, and when Litsz, the 
sovereign of the piano, emanating as it were from Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, wished to give a public concert, he was obliged ‘‘to do all the 
work,” for not an instrumental performer could be found, capable of 
seconding him. 

The fine arts are also excluded from society. Not indeed that there is 
any lack of painters, naturalists and engravers; for, on the contrary, 
they form a fourth part of the population; but they leave at their en- 
trance into the salons their character and their tastes as artists, They 
are only known by their short-cropped hair behind, and by a profusion 
of beard under their chins. The attachés at the embassies deem it 
their duty to imitate this hideous costume. The artists only talk to 
each other of their labours and occupations, and in order to be quite at 
their ease, they meet in the cafés de la place d’Espagne, around a bowl 
of punch. The French academy at Rome has perhaps the only salon 
where artists do not cease to be so. M. Ingres, its admirable director, 
does all he can with his eloquence and his enthusiasm to warm the 
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imaginations and improve the tastes of his attentive and delighted 
auditory. 

Lord Harry hoped to find in the small cities of the papal states a con- 
dition of society different to that in the capital, but he was mistaken, 
The ladies were as idle, as yawning, and as melancholy. ‘They talked 
Italian as volubly, and sometimes with a stili more disagreeable ac- 
cent. Love was their element—but not for him. He spouted 
Byron, Shakspeare, and Shenstone in vain. His translations were 
hideous, and he was above and before all things a forestier. When he 
threw himself on his knees he found his clothes dirtied by the nasty 
floors, and being laughed at by the objects of his adoration ; to say no- 
thing of his soliloquies, which were interrupted by the entrance of a 
young prelate, or a cringing varlet. 

In the small cities of the Roman states there is no sort of love for 
the arts and Lelles lettres. At Bologna, indeed, this city of an univer- 
sity and an academy, a few rays of intellectual light do penetrate. The 
ladies read, and the men no not boast of their ignorance, as they do at 
Rome. New publications are received, serious and interesting conver- 
sations are held, and philosophy as well as poetry are discussed, But 
at Bologna there is a wonderful deal of pedantry, the inevitable result 
of university manners. At Ferrara, also, there is a good deal of intel- 
lectual society, and less pedantic too, and strangers are received with 
hospitality and friendship. Lord Harry was happier at Ferrara than 
any where, except at Florence, and had wellnigh lost his heart ; but he 
never succeeded in gaining one in exchange, and so he left the papal 
states and a curse behind him, and visited Naples. 

At Naptes there is no society. Signor Bonacossi told him so before 
he went thither, but who ever believes aman you pay so much per 
diem? Naples is quite unique. The people dine more in the open air 
than in the interior of the houses, which are indeed not prepared or ar- 
ranged to receive society. In a Neapolitan house there is seldom any 
thing more of furniture than the articles necessary to existence. They 
are lighted by wretched candles or filthy lamps, of the very worst con- 
struction, and a garret in Grub-street is not worse adorned. The Nea- 
politans are too vivacious to sit down, talk, think, or reason. In the 
winter soirces, when there are no plays at the theatre San Carlos, 
dancing is the rage, and no one does any thing but dance. In sum- 
mer the soirées are less long and truly delicious. | The sea-coast is the 
place of rendezvous, either on foot or in carriages; or else ices and 
sorbets are consumed in abundance before the cafis of the street of 
Toledo, from which, however, proceed the most horrible exhalations 
of that eternal parmesan, with which the atmosphere of Milan is im- 
pregnated. Lazzaroni and Grand Seigneur all suffer or enjoy in their 
turns these Italian odours, and even the palace of the king is not ex- 
empt. There, also, the reminiscences of maccaroni cause the heart of 
the foreigner to faint within him. In a salon filled with the insatiable 
eaters and eatresses of maccaroni, the odour of cheese is perpetually 
following you, and yet the Neapolitan beauties are actually ignorant of 
this standing impurity. 

The embassies of Naples seldom give fetes except during the carnival. 
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gn the ball, at this abode of polichinelle and absurdity there are very few 
more present than on ordinary occasions. It is in the spring of the 
year that foreigners arrive in shoals at Naples. The walks and rides 
on Mount Paulisippus, by the road of Chiaia, replace all the assemblies 
and balls of other seasons, and all good society consents no longer to 
follow the system of mutual infection, by means of communicating the 
odours of maccaroni. There is only one house at Naples where the 
smell and the taste of maccaroni never leave the precincts of the dining- 
room—it isthat of Mr. Rothschild. The Baron Rothschild, of Naples, 
sustains with splendour in this city the European reputation of his 
family. Another banker, of a Genoese origin, and of second-rate 
order as a capitalist, M. Meuricofre, imitates in all respects the Duke 
of Torlonia at Rome. His salon is always open, and there reigns an 
air of liberty and sans fagon which forms a happy contrast to the 
coldness, géne, and etiquette of Italian drawing-rooms. True, M. Meu- 
ricofre makes some fifty or sixty per cent. per annum of his floating 
capital, which is not a small one, but then he invites his clients to 
dinner, takes them to his box at the theatre, treats them to his 
country-house, is affable, cordial, tout rond, and contrives to make 
his customers happy. At his house his guests dance, sing, amuse 
themselves, and talk and act more familiarly than in any other house 
in Naples; and though he gets richer every day, no one envies his 
wealth, but rejoices in his prosperity. Lord Harry was a frequent guest 
at M. Meuricofre’s, where he indulged his propensities for flirtation, 
and admired, praised, and ‘‘ adored” all those Italian ladies who 
would graciously condescend to understand his pronunciation and ap- 
preciate his love. 

Venice was not the favourite city of Lord Harry. Society there was 
very different to that which he found in the salons of M. Meuricofre—it 
is characterized by the discretion, uniformity, and mystery, which distin- 
guish this peculiar city. In Venice, society is divided into a thousand 
fractions, according to the fortunes and rank of the inhabitants; but 
even the shadows of these silent palaces are sufficient to remind the 
traveller of the glory of departed ages, and of times and beings never 
to return. On the balconies, in the evening, are assembled the societies 
of Venice, to respire the fresh air of the waters, and to watch 
the dark gondolas as they pass silently by, whilst those who regard 
them are occupied in exchanging their mutual assurances of love and 
passion. In summer the soirees are spent in a sort of demi-silence, 
by the light of the moon; in winter there are balls and routs, 
noisy and tempestuous; for the carnival at Venice is as noted as its 
Bridge of Sighs. In this fallen city, which those who are melan- 
choly are never weary of admiring, there are to be seen, here and 
there meeting together, the last remains of a_ lively, tender, 
witty, society, which fixed the inconstant humour of Lord Byron, 
and which still causes Venice to be Venice, in the midst of 
her deplorable ruins. When this society shall be totally extinct, 
Venice will exist no longer, as the body becomes a corpse when the 
heart ceases to beat. 

Lord Harry got on but badly at Venice. He was no poet, no anti- 
quarian, no lover of mystery, and no politician. He would have 
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trembled with horror at belonging to a secret society, and had no notion 
of a permanent conspiracy against ‘ his good friends the Austrians.” 
Lady Georgiana preferred Venice to every other city in Italy. Her 
health, unimproved by Italian residence, found the quiet and repose she 
most desired in this imperial city, and she left it with regret for the gay 
and lively city of Florence. 

Fiorencr, at least, has been preserved from the contagion of Austrian 
manners, which penetrate slowly but inevitably into ‘the societies of 
Venice, Padua, Verona,and Milan. The Florentines having much jo- 
viality of character r, and loving passionately every thing partaking of 
pleasure, are not, like the greater part of the Italians, stiff, savage, and 
reserved. Being poor they do not give large fétes or balls, but they 
frequent the houses of we: thy foreigners, when entreated to do so, and 
assemble in large numbers at the magnificent routs of the grand duke, 
resembling, by their brilliancy, the never-to- be-forgotten epoch of 
Medicis. At the diplomatic soirées they crowd the salons, and are the 
most amiable, light-hearted, accomplished, fascinating people in Italy. 
The house of the English consul is the most frequented and the most 
liked. Lady Augusta , is one of the queens of Florence, and 
unites in her person the solid charms of English worth, and the attrac- 
tions and beauties of Italian women. M. Belloc, the French consul, 
has his salons filled with the é/ite of Tuscan society. At Florence 
there are some assemblies where the belles lettres and the fine arts have 
some worthy representatives, even amongst the ladies, who are versed in 
English and French literature. Every winter foreign families of dis- 
tinction hasten to this delightful city, and augment the number of balls, 
concerts, improvisations and routs. At Milan all is show, pomp, and 
files of equipages in rows, arranged and kept in order by the police. In 
Florence all is social gaiety and happy life. At Florence, then, Lord 
Harry was the most joyous of rogues, He made love to the ladies 
from morning to night—spent his income with good humour and satis- 
faction—and, for the first time since he had entered Italy, spoke well 
both of the country and the people. But how was this?’ Why, Flo- 
rence is essentially English. 

And here we must leave Lord Harry and Lady Georgiana for the time 
being, hoping on some future occasion to accompany them in the rest 
of their Italian peregrinations. Lady Georgiana is improved in health, 
and desires to be remembered to all her English friends. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CIIARLES CHESTERFIELD, 


THE YOUTH OF GENIUS, 


By Mrs. Troxvorpe, 
Cuap. I. 


GREAT NEWS-—-AN ENGLISH FARMHOUSE AS IT OUGHT TO BE—FAMILY 
GOSSIPINGS——-THE HERO INTRODUCED AND SHOWN TO BE CAPABLE OF 
SUSTAINING A FAVOURABLE REVERSE OF FORTUNE, WITHOUT EXTRA= 
VAGANT GLEE. 


‘“‘Tuls is a great event, a very great event,” said the gray-headed 
but still comely Thomas Chesterfield, as he finished the perusal of a 
short epistle which the cross-country postman had handed to him 
through the open window of his rustic parlour. 

““ What have you got there, my dear?” demanded his wife, with- 
drawing her hand from the stocking she was mending, and taking up 
her snuffbox in its stead. 

‘“}have got here, Dorcas, what will make your heart dance. But 
keep quiet, sit still; don’t twiddle your snuff box, and | will read it to 
you. It is dated Gloucester, my dear, ‘Gloucester, 22d April, 1838,’ 
and it begins, ‘Sir!’ and then it goes on, ‘I am commissioned by 
Messrs. White and Bricknell to inform you that by the will of the late 
Mrs. Catherine Newton, of Fairlybury, your son, Charles Chesterfield, 
is entitled to the sum of four thousand four hundred pounds, together 
with a diamond ring, which, as recorded in said will, the said 
Charles Chesterfield kissed upon the forefinger of the said Catherine 
Newton's right hand, in the year 1823. Understanding that the said 
Charles Chesterfield is still an infant, the said sum of four thousand 
four hundred pounds, together with the said diamond ring, will be paid 
over and delivered into your hands, you being his natural guardian, 
upon your applying at the office of Messrs. White and Bricknell, Col- 
lege-street, Gloucester, for the same.’”’ 

‘Thomas Chesterfield!” replied his wife solemnly, “such news is 
too great and too good to believe lightly. I am not sure if it would not 
be something like impiety to believe it just at the very first moment, as 
if we could think ourselves deserving of such an unaccountable dis- 
pensation and blessing! And think, Thomas, what a bitter thing dis- 
appointment is ! God forgive me! But I do believe it would go near to 
break my heart if I was to make up my mind to believe it, and then 
find out that it was not true after all. Don’t let us believe it till we 
have got more certainty, Thomas! Pray don’t.” 

‘If you will tell me, my dear, how I can get more certainty,” replied 
her husband, joyously rubbing his hands, * I’ll set about it, and no 
time lost, depend upon it. But I must say, wife, this letter strikes me 
as being as much like a true statement as any thing I ever saw.” 

‘I'd say so too, Thomas, though I am no great judge of such mat- 
ters, to be sure, but I’d venture to say that it did look quite real if 
it wasn’t for one word. Doesn't it look like making fun, husband, the 
calling our Charles an infant ?” 

‘‘ Bless your dear innocent heart! Is that all?” replied old Chester- 
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field, laughing heartily. ‘‘ A pretty good proof that I have contrived 
to keep true to my own doctrine, and taught my good woman to mind 
her own business, and never trouble herself about that of other people. 
Thank God, my dear, you know no more about the lawyers and their 
lingo than you do about the Emperor of Russia, or the Pope of Rome, 
But I must now let you into their ways so much as to tell you that they 
never speak of man, or woman either, under the age of twenty-one 
years, without calling them infants, and therefore they are quite right, 
you see, about our Charles, for he won’t be twenty-one till next De- 
cember. Will he, my dear ?” 

‘* No, that he won’t, for sure and certain,” replied Mrs. Chesterfield. 
‘On the seventeenth of next December, by the blessing of God, he 
will be twenty-one years old, and not one minute before, and if that’s 
enough to prove the truth of it, true it is, and no falsehood in it. And 
don’t I remember, Thomas, the darling cretur’s kissing Mrs. Catherine’s 
ring? That’s what 1 do, as well as if it had happened but yesterday, 
And well do I remember, too, the notice she took of him, and how she 
pushed back his pretty curly hair to look athim; and I mind her very 
words as she did it, ‘I’ve got a pretty godson any how,’ said the old 
lady, kissing him. ‘It isa pity,’ says she, ‘that my poor old friend 
didn’t live to see her grandson, and he such a beauty!’ But who 
would ever have thought that just because this notion about his pretti- 
ness entered her head when the child kissed her ring, she should have 
bequeathed it to him, and a fine large fortune into the bargain? — It 
is past my comprehension, Thomas Chesterfield, and that’s the truth.” 

‘* Then in course, my dear, if you can’t comprehend it nobody else 
ean,” replied her husband, twinkling his laughing black eyes; ‘‘ so 
perhaps it will be no use for us to stir any further in the matter.” 

‘Oh, Thomas! How can you make a joke about it, even for a mo- 
ment ?” replied Mrs, Chesterfield, looking terrified at his levity. ‘ Over- 
merriment is always sure to bring over-sorrow after it; and besides, 
dear husband ! it is no fit matter to joke about, any how. Think what 
a thing it is to have all our trouble over about that dear wonderful boy! 
Four thousand four hundred pounds, Thomas, is a fortune for a gentle- 
man, and he may live independent upon it to the end of his dear 
blessed life, without ever being pestered more about having to get his 
own living. Think of that, husband, and let us thank God.” 

** 1 do, Dorcas, I do. It is indeed a most blessed chance, and as un- 
expected as it is welcome. . Mercy on me! It is hardly an hour ago 
since I felt a pang at my heart, as I watched Charles with his reading- 
book under one arm, and his writing-book under the other, walking off 
as usual into the orchard, as if there was nothing else to be done but 
read and scribble from morning to night.” 

‘*¢ And now, blessed be God! there is no need that he ever should do 
any thing else,” said the happy mother. ‘The parson, and I too, 
Thomas, have told you, scores of times, that the dear creature wasn’t 
made to dig, nor to delve, no, nor to manage a farm neither, as his good 
father has done before him. Don’t it seem as if God had managed it 
all ry the very tirst, when our vicar took such a fancy for teaching of 
him ?” 

‘* And when you took such a fancy for persuading every body that be- 
cause he was tall and thin, with a pale face, curly hair, and pretty eyes, 
he was born to be a scholar and a gentleman?” replied her husband. 
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“Yes sure, husband. It has been all providential throughout, and I 
shouldn’t wonder, no, not the least bit in the world, if Mr. Westbrook 
was to allude to it in the afternoon discourse next Sunday. He 
wouldn’t be likely to do it in the morning, I don’t think, because it isn't 
impossible but some of the Grange family might be at church, and 
they might think the compliment was over particular, you know.” 

“ Likely enough, wife. But now you talk of the Grange, I can’t 
but think that it would be no more than proper for me to step over and 
tell Sir George the news. Only I should like to tell our Charles of it 
first, He'll be at the vicar's, I conclude ; but I suppose I must not run 
over the fields to tell ’em, must I, wife ?” 

‘“¢ What! without me?” cried the good woman. ‘ Oh, Thomas! you 
could not have the heart to do it. Could you, now?” 

‘*T don’t think I could, Dorcas, that’s the truth; so I believe we 
must be contented to wait till the dear boy comes home to dinner.’ 

‘¢ But I shall burst, Thomas, if I can’t tell it to nobody before that 
time. Isn’t it unlucky that Christopher should happen to go this very 
day about the Welsh sheep ?” 

“‘ At any rate, my dear, we can tell Susan, and her little niece, you 
know, and there will be no small pleasure in that. Won't Bessy’s 
pretty eyes dance in her head ?” said the goodnatured farmer, again 
rubbing his hands together with unspeakable glee. 

‘“* No doubt the dear child will be delighted,” replied Mrs. Chester- 
field. ‘She is a kind loving-hearted little creature as ever lived, and 
I shall never like her less than I have ever done from the first day 
as Christepher let his wife bring her into the house. She has been a 
good chtid to them, and to me too. _But it won’t do, you know, Tho- 
mas, no ways at all to encourage any nonsense now between her and 
Charles. Things are altogether changed, and that Susan mustsee, 
and Christopher too.” 

‘ Bless your dear head, Dorcas! How women’s thoughts do gallop! 
Why Bessy is but a child, and, pretty as she is, I don’t believe Charles 
ever thought of her no more than if she was his own sister.” 

‘““So much the better. And now remember husband, that we never, 
either of us, mention such a notion again to any body. It is a deal too 
silly to think of, and there’s an end of it. Come along, then, Susan 
and the girl are both in the cheese-room, you may depend upon it, for 
I heard them walking about wiping the stock over, whilst we were 
eating our breakfast.” 

The venerable farmhouse in which this conversation took place was 
a fine specimen of what farmhouses ought to be, and what many of 
them were in the olden time, uniting a sort of rude dignity with all the 
professional peculiarities necessary to the convenience of the occupant. 
it was not a red-roofed, white-walled tenement, having a parlour on 
one side and a kitchen on the other of its doorway, but was fabricated 
of large’ blocks of stone, to which time had given that sober tint of 
gray on which the eye rests with such unfailing pleasure. Its slated 
roof nearly corresponded in colour, and proudly reared itself at the 
front of the building into four lofty peaks, each one surmounted by a 
carefully-preserved huge ball of lead, which added greatly, in the esti- 
mation of the Chesterfield family, to the beauty of the building. 
Beneath each point was a widely-spreading casement-window, with 
mullions of neatly cut stone, though the diamond-shaped little panes 
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between were still set in lead, and supported without by iron bars. In 
size, the mansion was perhaps rather larger than was necessary, as the 
chamber denominated the cheese-room might have satisfied a dame of 
no very lowly ambition as a ball-room, and not one of the sleeping 
apartments of the family was less than about twenty feet square, ex- 
cept indeed that of little Bessy, which was over the somewhat narrow 
entrance-hall, having a pretty window of smaller dimensions, and 
lighter proportions than the rest, and exhibiting therefore the only sus- 
icious point in the otherwise very consistent antiquity of the whole 
ric. On the ground floor, though the external appearance remained 
unaltered, there had been some few twistings and turnings contrived, by 
which the actual windows of the principal sitting-room had been turned 
towards the orchard, instead of fronting the high-road ; an improve- 
ment suggested at the marriage of Mr. Chesterfield’s father with the 
daughter of a neighbouring clergyman, who was said to have been 
greatly addicted to reading, and who was in truth the identical lady for 
whose memory Mrs. Catherine Newton had testified such affectionate 
regard. On the opposite side of the house from this large quiet par- 
Jour, was the enormous kitchen, with its chimney that seemed a 
dwelling within itself; its wide-spreading dresser, still gorgeous in its 
rare treasure of well-preserved pewter, its long, narrow, six-inch-thick 
table of solid oak, its well-stored rack of hams and bacon, its settle, its 
benches, its vast meal-bin, and all the other unfailing appurtenances to 
a farmhouse kitchen, so dearly familiar to eyes well-accustomed to the 
country, and so redolent both of rural labour and of rural ease. 

The shortest way to the little staircase, always used for approaching 
the cheese-room, lay through this kitchen, and it was not without an 
effort that Mrs. Chesterfield passed by her old and faithful servant 
Rachel, who was busily engaged in preparing the dinner, without giving 
her a little hint that she had received some very glorious news ; but she 
perceived that her husband folded up the letter and put it into his 
pocket with an air of determined silence as he preceded her, so she suf- 
fered no more of her happiness to escape than could be compressed 
into the unusually jocund pronunciation of the words, “ Well, dear 
good old Rachel! how do you do?” She waited for no answer, how- 
ever, lest the inquiring look of the old woman’s eye might beguile her 
into indiscretion, but stepping on briskly after her husband, gently 
seized upon his arm as he mounted the stair, saying, 

‘* Let us go in together, Thomas !” 

They did go in together, and as there was no letter in the old gentle- 
man’s hand, and nothing more intelligible than a smile on the old lady’s 
lip, those they had come to visit went on with their occupations, with- 
out testifying either surprise or curiosity at their arrival. 

‘‘The stock is in fine condition, mother,” said Mrs. Christopher 
Chesterfield, adding to the neatly-built pile of ‘* double Gloucester,” 
that reared its goodly bulk before her, the cheese she had just wiped. 

“Ts it, my dear?’ replied the old lady, with a very unmeaning 
titter. 

‘« Have I not worked well, granny ?” demanded the very prettiest 
rastic beauty, whose round arms and dimpled hands ever ministered to 
the nice manceuvres of adairy. ‘ I have done every one of these my 
own self; all these I mean, from here to there!” and as she spoke she 
raised herself from her stooping posture and threw herself into so pretty 
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an attitude as she indicated the extent of her labours, that a sudden 
light seemed to flash across the intellect of the worthy yeoman, and he 
quite unconsciously exclaimed, ‘‘ Well now, to be sure it will be very 
odd if he don’t!” 

These words being quite unintelligible to Bessy, she threw away the 
neat linen cloth which was the only implement of her boasted industry, 
and springing towards the old man, encircled his right arm with both 
her own, looking very lovingly into his face, and saying, ‘‘ Please to 
tell me what you are talking about, grandpapa ?” 

*“‘T have got something to show both of ye,” said the old gentleman, 
goodhumouredly patting her glossy brown hair with the hand she had 
left at liberty; ‘*but I can’t, you know, if you hold my arm this 
way.” 

a Now then! let us see it!” cried the young girl, placing her hands 
behind her to demonstrate his being at perfect liberty. 

*“* We have great news for you, my dear Susan, great news, I consi- 
der it for all the family,” said Mr. Chesterfield, drawing forth the im- 
portant letter. ‘*This is all I have got to show you, Bessy,” he 
continued ; * but there’s that in it as you'll think worth more than a new 
bonnet, if you are the good-hearted little girl 1 take you for.” 

‘* What can there be in that letter, father, to make both mother and 
you look so unaccountably happy. To be sure the Thompsons haven’t 
given up the water-course, have they ?” 

‘‘ No, Susan, that’s not it,” replied her father-in-law, slowly unfold- 
ing the precious letter, as if to prolong his own enjoyment. 

‘Oh! don’t be so long about it, husband!” exclaimed Mrs, Ches- 
terfield, ‘‘or upon my word and honour I shall speak it out straight, 
without waiting for the reading.” 

“ Listen, then, my dears,” said the old man, ‘and then tell us, both 
of you, what you think about it.” 

While he said this Mr. Chesterfield put on his spectacles, the open 
letter being so held the while as effectually to prevent any younger eyes 
from penetrating its contents, and then deliberately and distinctly read 
it aloud, from date to signature, his good wife enjoying herself the 
while by looking first at one face and then at the other of the astonished 
listeners. 

“Our Charles going to have a fortune of four thousand four hun- 
dred pounds, and a ring made of diamonds?” exclaimed Mrs. Christo- 
pher Chesterfield, almost in a scream. 

‘Yes, Susan my dear, that’s what's going to happen to him,” said 

Mr. Chesterfield, folding up the letter with a sort of sublime compo- 
sure, 
‘If that’s in the letter, you shan’t put it away till I have kissed it,” 
cried the Jong-chartered Bessy, catching it out of his hand, and 
pressing it again and again to her cherry-coloured lips. ‘* Poor 
Charles!| Poor dear fellow! Then he never need be told any more 
about being idle, because he is not so healthy and strong as the rest of 
us. Poor dear Charles! ain’t I glad I wonder! No, aunt Susan, we 
did never, did we, hear such good news as that before in all our lives, 
did we?” . 

‘1 don’t know which way to turn for joy,” responded Mrs. Christo 
pher; ‘*and my good man will be gladder still, if possible. How he 
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has fretted and fretted over that poor dear boy, and prayed and 


hed to him into the bargain; but all to no good. Now, thank 
God ! there is an end to it all, and the. poor fellow may be as idle as 


he likes, without bringing ruin upon himself or any body else.” 

‘* There’s no great likelihood of ruin to my son Charles, at any rate, 
Mrs. Susan,” said her mother-in-law rather tartly ; ‘* and I should not 
be greatly surprised if some others, besides me, was to find out now, 
what I have often tried to teach them before; namely, that Charles 
Chesterfield was born to be the honour of his family, not the ruin 
of it.” 

“Oh, dear mother !” returned Susan, submissively; ‘I did not say 
ruin, that way. But you can’t be angry with me, mother, you must be 
too happy to be angry. Where is the dear fellow? Let us go and 
wish him joy.” 

“‘ He would look mightily startled if you did,” said the farmer ; “for 
he does not know a single word about it yet.” 

“That's right!” cried Bessy, clapping her pink little hands, “then I 
shall be by when he’s told, shan’t 1, grandpapa ?” 

‘‘ Yes, ‘you shall, Bessy; and if Christopher was but here, every 
thing would be quite perfect.” 

‘* Can't you put off the telling till Christopher comes, father 2”’ said 
Susan, beseechingly. 

But this proposal, despite its exemplary conjugal tenderness, was 
overruled by the united voices of both the elders, and the party ad- 
journed to the parlour, where the cloth was already laid for dinner, and 
there placed themselves in happy but anxious conclave till the hero of 
the morning’s wonderful adventure should appear. 

Three times did Mr. Chesterfield at the request of one or the other 
of his companions, draw forth his ponderous watch to inform them how 
many slow-footed minutes had still to creep away before they might 
hope to hear the sonorous clock in the hall strike two; and twice did 
Bessy, unable to control her impatience, steal into a side closet that 
opened by a glass-door upon the orchard, and commanded a full view 
of the path across the paddock which led to the vicarage, in the hope 
of seeing the beloved legatee approaching. But with all these well- 
imagined devices to pass the time away, it seemed endless. And who 
can wonder, when in fact it was three minutes and a half past two when 
at length the sound of steps became audible on the gravel-walk, which 
led up to the abovementioned glass-door. 

‘** Here he is!” cried Bessy, whose ears were the first to catch the 
sound ; and as she spoke she started to her feet, giving thereby cause 
to suspect that she meditated the iniquity of running off to meet him. 

‘** No, no, Bessy,” said the old lady making her way towards the closet 
of egress; ‘ fair play’s a jewel, no forestalling if you please. If I 
consent to stay here with the rest and wait for him, I am sure every 
body else may.” 

Thus schooled, Bessy sat down again, and so did Mrs, Chesterfield 
also; her husband and daughter-in-law attempted not to stir, and as 
the chairs they occupied were all placed against the wall, the whole 
party looked very much like a set of children, who were doing pe- 
nance, 

At length the wished-for moment came; the glass-door was heard to 
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open, and the instant after, the slight figure of Charles Chesterfield, 
his straw hat in one hand, and rather more books than he could conve- 
niently carry in the other, stood within the parlour. | 

‘Tam afraid that I am very late,” he exclaimed, as he entered ; 
«but Mr. Westbrook’s watch stopped, and we had not the least idea 
how time was going. Are you all angry with me, or only making fun, 
that you sit round so stiff and formal.” 

Bessy burst into a jocund laugh. 

“Thank you, Bessy,” said the young man, stepping forward, “I 
don’t mind now, all’s right, I see; but I really am very sorry for having 
kept you all waiting.” 

While he was speaking his mother rose from her chair, and reaching 
the place where he stood, just as he had finished the sentence, threw her 
arms round him, and silently pressed him to her bosom in a very pas- 
sionate embrace. 

Hardly had this ended, when both his hands were taken by his 
father, and very energetically pressed, while with glistening eyes, the 
old man fervently uttered, 

‘* God bless you, boy !” 

Puzzled and half-frightened, though he knew not why, the young 
man mechanically turned his eyes towards his sister-in-law, thinking it 
may be that he might learn from her how to interpret a reception so per- 
fectly unintelligible to him. But if he looked at her with any such 
hope, he met nothing but disappointment ; for more mysterious, if bo a 
sible, than all the rest, she sat with her hands clasped, as in deep 
thoughtfulness, while a shower of tears bedewed her handsome face. 

What can all this mean?” demanded the young man, placing 
himseif at some distance from them all, and regarding the whole group 
collectively. ‘* What can have happened to make you all receive me 
so strangely? Pray tell me, father, has any thing particular occurred 
since breakfast this morning? Thank God! it can’t be any thing very 
bad to any of us, or else Bessy wouldn’t laugh so.” 

‘“‘T will tell you, my dear boy,” replied Mr. Chesterfield; ‘and 
truly you have a right to ask, for our strange looks may well puzzle 
you. Yes, Charles, something particular has happened, something 
very particular, and it is about you yourself, Charles; and that is the 
reason why you found us all sitting up waiting for you so.” 

‘Something very particular about me, father? Oh, father! you 
haven’t let Christopher persuade you to article me to Mr. Williams, 
have you, sir?” 

** No, Charles, no. Christopher would have been the last to do such a 
thing. He only named it, because he thought you would be likely to prefer 
the law to farming. But it is nothing of that sort, my boy; and if 
you stand guessing for a twelvemonth, you'll never find it out. Have 
you any recollection, Charles, of an old lady called Mrs. Catherine 
Newton, whom your mother once took you to see at a fine large house, 
where there was a beautiful garden, and a great big hall where you ran 
about, and rode upon my stick ?” 

‘1 don’t remember riding upon your stick, sir; but I do remember 
the old lady, and the room that she sat in, and the fine large screen all 
covered with pictures, that was behind her,” 

“« That old lady is dead, my dear boy.” 
July.—voOL.Lix. NO, CCXXXV. Y 
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‘<< Ts she, sir 2?” said Charles. 

‘Do you remember any thing else about her, my dear?” demanded 
his mother. “ Do you remember any thing about a beautiful diamond 
ring ?”’ 

Charles shook his head. 

‘* No, mother,” he said, ‘‘ I remember nothing at all about the ring, 
But could we not talk about the old lady without waiting any longer 
for our dinner? You cannot think how hungry I am.” 

‘Oh, Charles! Charles!” exclaimed Mrs. Chesterfield, again open- 
ing her arms to embrace him; “ that old lady, that dear, blessed old 
lady, has left you by her will—may I tell him, Thomas? May I be the 
one to tell ?”’ 

‘Her beautiful diamond ring, I suppose?” exclaimed the youth, 
“‘ Well, mother, and if she has, I’ll give it to Bessy, because she has 
got such uncommon pretty little hands ; unless, indeed, it is too big to 
fit her nice little fingers; and if it is, I will give it to you. Only, do 
let us have some dinner.” 

“Yes, Charles,” said Mr. Chesterfield, gravely, “ Mrs. Catherine 
Newton did leave you her diamond ring, which is a very different thing 
from what you seem to fancy, and one not to be given away in that 
wild way to any body. But that was not all she left you, my dear 
son, she has done a great deal more than that. Do you think you 
have strength of mind to hear some very good news 2” 

‘Yes, father; I hope so,” said the youth, in an altered voice, which 
betokened both gravity and agitation. 

“She has left to you, Charles Chesterfield, the sum of four thousand 
four hundred pounds.” 

‘* Father!” cried the boy, almost gasping for breath; ‘¢ will it be 
enough to keep me without working at farming, or at being a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or any thing else ?” 

‘* Yes, my dear boy, I should think it would.” 

‘Thank God!” cried the young man. ‘ Thank God! no wonder 
you kissed me, dear mother. Indeed, you must all kiss me, and wish 
me joy; for certainly, Iam the happiest fellow in the world '? and 
following his own suggestion, he very cordially embraced the three 
females, and then wrung his father’s hand, saying with deep feeling, 
‘“* God grant, my dear sir, that I may never use this money in any way 
that you shall not approve; and don’t fancy that I want to lead an 
idle life from what I have just said. Many people work very hard, 
dear father, without following any trade or calling. Mr. Westbrook 
will explain that to you, if you will ask him.” 

‘“ By giving themselves up altogether to book-learning ? That is what 
you mean, Charles, is it not? If such is your wish, my dear boy, 
there can be no harm in it now; though, to say the honest truth, I don’t 
see much good in it, either. However, that’s neither here nor there. 
If your will is to be a great scholar, I know no one that has a right to 
say younay. Your elder brother will inherit from me the same hun- 
dred and thirty-seven acres that I inherited from my father, neither 
more nor less. If this good luck had not come to you, Charles, I 
must have charged the land with something to the tune, perhaps, of 
seven or eight hundred pounds, to set you going in some way or other. 
But now, no such thing will be necessary; so one and all we have 
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reason to rejoice as you said, my dear fellow, as well for our own sakes 
as yours. But you said you were starving ever so long ago, and 
a Rachel must be at her wit’s end, to guess why we don’t ring the 
bell.” 

“TI do not feel so hungry asI did, father,” said Charles, pensively. 

** You have dined upon good news, Charles, haven’t you?” said 
Bessy, looking kindly at him. 

‘‘] suppose I have,” was the reply, but it was uttered with a gravity 
that made Susan smile, as she thought to herself that her young bro- 
ther-in-law was already beginning to be conscious of the mighty cares 

roverbially inseparable from wealth. 

But the bell was rung, and the dinner come; and old Rachel, and 
Sally]the dairymaid, and Joe the man of all work, were all made 
happy, and full of gossip fora month, by being told the news, and 
invited to drink their lucky young master’s health in a bumper of 
gooseberry wine. 


Cuap. II. 


MR. WESTBROOK IS MADE ACQUAINTED WITII CHARLES CHESTERFIELD’S 
GOOD FORTUNE, AND GIVES HIS OPINION CONCERNING THE MODE OF 
EMPLOYING IT—THE YOUNG MAN DOES NOT QUITE AGREE WITH 
HIM. 


A pesErt does not necessarily make part of the dinner of a Glou- 
cestershire farmer, even when he farms no man’s land but his own, and 
that land consists of one hundred and thirty-seven acres. So as soon 
as the servants had taken their gooseberry wine, uttered their salutations, 
and retired, Mr. Chesterfield got up, and once again drawing from his 
enormous fob its massive occupant, said, 

‘There is plenty of time yet for me to make a morning visit to Sir 
George, and truly I must take care that none other than myself carry 
this news tohim. Come, Charles, come with me, will you? We shall 
have a pleasant walk, boy; with such news on our tongues, and the 
vicar won’t blame you for giving your books a holiday this afternoon.” 

‘‘No, father; that’s quite certain. But yet I hope you will excuse 
my going to the Grange with you. Should not Mr. Westbrook be the 
first I tell it to, father? Tell me, shouldn’t he ?” 

‘“‘T can’t say but what he should, Charles; I won’t deny it, so you 
must go your way, my dear boy, and I must go mine, while we leave 
the women to enjoy talking the matter over by themselves. Won’t 
Sally be mistress in the dairy to-night? I don’t believe either one of you 
will have any mind to look after her, and therefore, Bessy, as I am 
quite sure you will make holiday, you may come across the fields if 
you will, in about an hour’s time, and walk along home with me.” 

Notwithstanding the precedence due to age, it is our young hero we 
shall follow first. He left the parlour at the same time as his father ; 
for, till they reached the boundary of the orchard, their path was the 
same. There they parted; the old man bending his steps to the show 
residence of a man of the world, who though not in parliament himself, 
knew perfectly well the exact value of every vote fora friend who was, 
x2 
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as well as the worth of sundry other neighbourly accommodations which 
the familiar intercourse between himself and old Chesterfield was sure 
to bring; and the young one taking the well-known path to the 
dwelling of the vicar, who presented, perhaps, as strong a contrast to 
Sir George Meddows in all things, as it was well possible to find. 

It was with a quick and eager step that Charles Chesterfield strode 
onward from the point at which he quitted his father, in order to reach 
the verv humble parsonage of his bachelor friend. But after a minute 
or two his pace relaxed; the flurry of spirits which had made the immee 
diate communication of the change in his fortune seem absolutely 
necessary to him, subsided ; and such a longing for solitude and medi- 
tation succeeded, that he turned hastily aside from the pathway to seek 
the shelter of an oak coppice at no great distance. True, indeed, the 
rich leaves of vigorous undergrowth which in summer made the spot he 
sought a sylvan bower, were as yet wrapped up in their close purple 
buds; but the form of the ground, which sloped rapidly down to the 
margin of a brook, together with the multitude of stems and leafless 
bushes which covered the ground, would, he well knew, suffice to furnish 
the shelter he coveted. There was, tco, one especial spot beside this 
stream, which had for years been his favourite day-bed ; it was a little 
hollow nook, the sides of which were thickly lined with primroses ‘* now 
in their newest gloss,’”’ and in this nook he was stretched at his length 
within five minutes after he had parted from his father. 

Of the few modern poets which this strictly obedient pupil of the 
venerable Westbrook had been permitted to read, Beattie was decidedly 
the favourite: probably, because he was the only one with whom the 
wondrously-restricted limits of his small experiences enabled him to 
feel a perfect sympathy. All that unnumbered novels are to the hearts 
and minds of fashionable young ladies and gentlemen, the few sweet 
pages of the minstrel were to him. Nota line did they contain, but had 
been repeated a hundred times within that selfsame nook where he had 
now taken refuge, and whatever imputation of vanity may rest upon 
our hero in consequence of the avowal, it cannot be denied that the 


words, 
“ Young Edwin was no vulgar boy,” 


did perforce, and despite of all the modesty he sought to cherish, go to 
his very heart, and suggest an idea of such close resemblance to himself, 
as irresistibly, and at a very early age, had set him to try his skill upon 


the 
“One short pipe of rudest minstrelsy.” 


This occupation had indeed now become so habitual, and so fascinat- 
ing to him, that the idea of every other had long grown distasteful ; and 
at the time when the news of his most unexpected legacy reached his 
—— they were both suffering great anxiety, in common with their 


eldest son and his worthy wife, as to what mode of life they should get 


him to adopt which might enable him to contribute to his own support. 
As no child had blessed the anion of Christopher and Susan, they 
naturally looked upon the young Charles, who was ten years his 
br rother’s junior, as the ultimate heir of the family acres; and gladly 
would they in some sort have adopted him as ason, and assured to him 
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the continuance of an easy and comfortable existence under the paternal 
roof, had it not been tgo plainly evident, despite the boy's quiet, and 
even submissive manners, that there was a vein of latent ambition within 
him, which would have rendered such a life utterly distasteful to him, 
Of the indulgent kindness of his family, and of his own feelings under 
it, he was quite as well aware as they were themselves, and many were 
the hours spent by him in solitary musings upun the possibility of his 
rising, by the strength of his own genius above the humble and obscure 
sition in which nature had placed him. 

Mrs. Catherine Newton’s legacy fell upon his spirit with all the 
brightness, and, as it seemed to him, with all the sublimity of a ray 
direct from heaven. He felt himself called and chosen, Our ‘* young 
Edwin,” though ‘splendour he heeded not, nor gand, nor toy,” was 
destined by fate as it seemed to become one set apart, by providence, 
from these amidst whom he was born, for hidden, but doubtless high 
purposes, which in the fulness of time would be known and revealed 
to all. 

There was something in this vague future, inexpressibly delightful to 
Charles, accompanied as it was at this moment with the firm persuasion 
that he was secured for ever from the fear of being exposed to any 
pecuniary distress ; and truly wise was he for having thus turned aside 
to enjoy, in all the perfection of solitude and repose, speculations so 
delicious, It was not till after an hour thus spent that he at length 
started from his couch of primroses and remembered his errand. His 
conscience gave him one little pinch of reproach as he thought of the 
friend, without whose aid, the mental powers of which he was so 
delightfully conscious, might have been born to blush unseen within his 
father’s orchard ; he could hardly forgive himself for having preferred a 
communion with his own spirit, to the conveying the news of his high 
fortune to his generous tutor, and he now hastened towards his abode 
with a heart overflowing with affection and gratitude. 

In the conduct of Mr. Westbrook towards him, there had been indeed 
sufficient cause for both. Attracted quite as much by a look of delicate 
health, as by his pretty face and intelligent manner, the poor and for- 
gotten, but learned and excellent vicar of Charlton, had early taken a 
fancy to the boy, and finding him apt, affectionate, and gentle, had by 
degrees undertaken the task of his education for no other reward than 
the pleasure he found in it. Old Chesterfield, too proud of the learn- 
ing thus bestowed upon his son, and too grateful for the manner in 
which it was done, to dream of challenging its usefulness, had gone on 
from year to year, soothed by the assurances he received from many 
that his boy was a prodigy, till, when it was too late to help it, the 
whole family began to discover that poor Charles was a great deal too 
learned to be useful. 

Mr. Westbrook, notwithstanding his long and complete seclusion 
from the world, would hardly however have held himself justified in thus 
deliberately unfitting the young man for the situation in which he was 
born, had not his mother, who doted on this gifted child of her old age, 
repeatedly taken occasion to assure him, that her Charles would never 
want for any thing, and moreover, that did he attempt to exert himself 
m the farm like his brother, his life would be endangered by it, as from 


infancy he had been much more like the delicate offspring of a noble- 
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man than the hardy child of a farmer. Thus licensed to continue his 
very pleasant task, the idle scholar contrived to make his own existence 
and that of bis young pupil exceedingly agreeable, by introducing him to 

a really intimate and familiar acquaintance with the poets, philosophers, 
rh historians of Greece and Rome; and having succeeded in this to 
his perfect satisfaction, entertained not the slightest notion that the 
young man was more profoundly ignorant of every thing else than the 
worst-taught grammar-school boy in the kingdom. 

The old man was sitting on a sheltered bench in the south-west 
corner of his garden, with his hands crossed on his breast, and his eyes 
all but closed in sleep, when the rapid steps of Charles aroused him, 

‘* Have I waked you, sir?” said the young man. 

‘* No, Charles, no — 1 was not quite asleep, though very near it, I 
believe. I did not know you were coming back to me, my dear boy, or 
] would have had things ready for you. 

‘If you are ready,” said C harles, cravely, ‘if you are ready to 
hes to me, my wey “od kindest friend, that is all I want—I have 
strange news for you, Mr. Westbrook, very strange news indeed. I 
have had a fortune left to me, sir; a laree fortune as it seems to me— 
four thousand four hundred pounds! And | want your advice as to the 
manner of life that you think I ought to pursue.” 

“Tam most heartily rejoiced to hear it, Charles,” replied the good 
man; ‘*the sum ts fully sufficient to pe renit your going to college, and 
taking orders ; a destination I have ever wished for you, my dear boy, 
though I have never hitherto advised it, from knowing—rather too well 
perhaps—that it is not favourable for a man’s happiness that he should 
enter the church without any other means of living, or of marrying, 
Charles, beyond what the profession affords. But the sum you wention 
is sufficient to assure you a moderate independence, with the help of a 
college living, and I have little fear but that the result of your exami- 
nation will be a schol: irship.’ 

Charles listened with the most respectful attention; but when the 
aa man ended, he remained profoundly silent, and, as it seemed, lost 


in thought. 

“Do you not approve of this plan, my dear boy?” demanded Mr. 
Westbrook. 

3 ef annot explain, even to myself, what it is that makes my heart 
beat so!” replied the youth, with heightened colour and a trembling 
voice. ‘* But, I do not think, I do not believe, sir, that I have at this 
time any call to the ministry.” 

‘Then God forbid, Charles, I should urge the sacred calling upon 
you! [am not surpris - that you should feel confused and puzzled by 
this unexpected change in your circumstances; and doubtless it would 
not be wise to decide on any thing so important till you are more e quiet 
and composed. I am very much obli: liged to you, my dear boy, for coming 
so immediate ly | to tell me this, and now I shall send you home again ; 
for well can I guess that your good parents must part with you very 
unwillingly at ah a moment, But I shall see you again to-morrow 
as usual, shall I not ?”’ 

By no means sorry for the conyée which again left him to the paras 
dise of his own thoughts, Charles re adily promised to return on the 
morrow, and then once more plunged into the deepest covert that the 
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neighbouring grounds could furnish. Charles Chesterfield reverenced 
his instructor, nay he loved the old man sincerely, but at this moment 
he felt that there was a terrible lack of sympathy between them. In 
good truth, the going to college, and the taking orders, was a process 
that had no more resemblance to the day-dreams in which he had 
revelled on his bed of primroses, than the movements of the Lord 
Mayor’s state coach tothose of Taglioni. It was not acollege, it was not 
auniversity, which he coveted as a scene of action. It was the world, 
it was London, for which he panted. Fame, renown, applause— 
applause, renown, and fame, such as he had heard tell of, even in the 
deep retreat of Charlton, as having been achieved by an individual called 
Sir Walter Scott, and by another named Lord Byron. These were men 
of whom he had often thought, though, as yet, he had never been 
happy enough to fall in with a line from the pen of either; but these 
were the sort of people, as he told himself, whose exertions he deter- 
mined to emulate, and whose fame in his heart of hearts he hoped to 
equal. It was unfortunate, poor Charles felt it was very unfortunate, 
that his good old friend should have hit upon this notion of his going 
into the church; for he thought it not at all unlikely that his father and 
mother might approve it, and in that case he should have many diffi- 
culties before him. The next hour or two, therefore, was spent by the 
ardent young man in fortifying his spirit against opposition, and 
strengthening his mind into the determination of following all the noble 
and sublime ideas which his genius suggested to him, in spite of all that 
friends, or kindred, could urge to the contrary. 

His good father, meanwhile, had been fortunate enough to find Sir 
George Meddows at home, and sitting alone in his library. Circum- 
stances which eventually proved so favourable to the wishes of Charles, 
that he was almost tempted to declare, when made acquainted with the 
facts, that his legacy would, in his eyes, have been of little value 
without them. 


Cuapr. III. 


A MAN OF THE WORLD -—— TALENTS FOR BUSINESS -—— DISINTERESTED 
FRIENDSHIP, AND HIGH-MINDED CONDESCENSION — DIFFERENT 
OPINIONS——-A DINNER-PARTY,. 


“Dol disturb you, Sir George?” said Mr. Chesterfield, on per 
ceiving that the baronet was sitting before a table covered with papers 
and accounts. 

‘Disturb me, neighbour?” replied Sir George, gaily. “‘ If you do, 
upon my soul I am very much obliged to you: for a duller occupation 
than mine can hardly be devised by mortal man. Look here, Chester- 
field, a pretty collection are they not? However, thank my stars, I 
have settled all these,” he continued, laying his hand on one, two, 
three, four, thick packets neatly tied up in red tape. 

“ That’s a good thing at any rate, Sir George,” replied the old man, 
cheerily, and patting the closely stowed packets with very friendly 
satisfaction ; an operation which he would probably have omitted had 
he been aware that the only settlement they had received consisted in 
their having been all snugly tied up about ten minutes before by the 
illustrious fingers of the gentleman to whom they were addressed. 
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“Why, yes,” rejoined the baronet, “it is always a good job to set 
things in order. I rather pique myself, Chesterfield, on the style in 
which I get through the business. Few men get over the vround 
faster than Ido. How are they all at home, Chesterfield? I have not 
seen any of you for these hundred years—not since last shooting 
season, have 1? I was devilishly vexed that I could not get down at 
Christmas, for I had made up my mind to give a general merry-making 
to every man, woman, and child on the estate. But it was quite 
impossible. In short, 1 was commanded another way, and could not 
help myself. But I swore then, that Easter should not pass without 
the kitchen chimneys smoking at the Grange. Hospitality is hereditary 
among us, Cheste rfield; I don’t believe there's a family in the county 
that can beat us there.” 

“What, are the tenantry to have their Christmas feasting now, Sir 
George? That will please the lads and lasses, if it is only for the novel: y 
of the thing.’ 

“Iam sorry to say, that’s out of the question just now, my good 
friend. The truth is, Thave not an hour to spare; I came down, ia 
short, merely to give an eve myself to all these sort of things ” (point- 
ing to the bills that covered the table), “‘ and as soon as I have settled 
them all, I must be off again.” 

“* Well then, Sir George, I must hold myself very lucky to have 
caught sight of you just for this minute; for | have a bit of newsI 
want to tell you, Sir George, and maybe I may take the liberty of asking 
your advice “ 

‘* And [have not a friend in the world to whom I would give it more 
readily, Chesterfield. You know how heartily lL esteem you, and how 
firmly I trust in your honour and integrity at all times—I should never 
have borrowed money from vou, Chesterfield, if I had not.’ 

‘Don't name that, Sir George. I am proud and happy to have 
served = father’s son. My news, Sir George, will give you pleasure, 
I think, because you have always taken so much notice of my boy 
Charles, and this morning I received a letter by the post informing me 
that old Mrs. Catherine Newton, of Fairlybery, who was the boy's “god- 
mother, is just dead, and hes bequeathed to him, by her last will and 
testament, four thousand four hundred pounds, and a splendid diamond 
ring. 

“God bless my soul, Chesterfield! you don’t say so? What a 
delicious windfall! Tax provided for, and a diamond into the bargain! : 
What in the world, my good fellow, do you mean to do with it?” was 
the baronet’s re ply 

“Why, there is nothing can be done with it at present, Sir George, 
because the boy wants seven or eight months of being of age, and, of 
course, it must lie in covernment securities till then. But w hat I want 
your counsel about, Sir George, is what we had best be thinking of doing 
with the boy. Asa child his mother fancied he was always ailing, and 
therefore he has been let to give more time to his learning, whic h was 
the only thing he took deli eht in, than was perhaps quite fitting in his 
condition. But this pretty independence sets all that right, and with 
learning and many both, there is no reason in life why he should not 
make himself a gentleman. Do you think there is, Sir George ?” 

** None upon earth, my good frie ‘nd, none upon earth. It is, in fact, 
the only situation he must think of. I tell you what, Chesterfield, I 
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would do more for you than for any man living—I would upon my soul f 
When a service has been done me, I never forget it—I would rather be 
burned alive, and have my worthless cinders scattered to the four winds 
ofheaven! But enough of this, my good friend. You understand me. 
You read my heart, every inch of it, 1 know you do. Now hear me, 
If my own brother had a son exactly in the same situation, there is but 
one thing I could do for him, and that is to invite him to go with me 
and my family to London. There your boy’s remarkable talents will 
be sure to bring him forward. I remember every word his excellent 
mother told me about his extraordinary faculty of making verses. At 
the present moment there is nothing which so certainly leads to fortune, 
and [ should not mind betting a thousand to one, that if you will trust 
Charles with me in London, he will become one of the most celebrated 
young men of the day, and probably an author of very high distinction.” 

‘* Indeed, Sir George, your goodness and condescension takes me so b 
surprise, that | hardly know how to answer you,” said the greatly 
flattered yeoman, ‘ You must be pleased to have the goodness to let 
his mother and me have some short space of time to think about it. But 
let what will come of it, we must ever feel beholden to your generous 
kindness.” 

‘“* Don't mention it, my good friend. Your vote and your friendship 
are well worth such a mark of neighbourly kindness in return. But as 
to hurrying you, I would not do it for the world. Unfortunately it ts abso- 
lutely impossible for me to delay our return to town beyond Monday, but 
if you and your dear boy will dine with us on Sunday, we shall be able 
tosettle all about it.”’ 

‘¢ Many thanks, Sir George; but we old-fashioned folks never dine 
out of a Sunday,” said the good man, gently. 

“True, true, my good Chesterfield—admirable, admirable regula- 
tion! I have no words to express how deeply I esteem you for it! 
Would to heaven my own position was one to allow me to follow such 
an example! But stern necessity forbids this, and [ can only venerate 
the practice, without hoping, at the present moment, to be able strictly 
to adopt it. Saturday, let it be then, my worthy neighbour. Do you 
and your young son come and dine with us on Saturday, and then I 
trust that the pleasant scheme I have sketched for his advantage, will 
be finally decided on.” 

Having said these words in the most cordial and friendly accents, 
Sir George Meddows rose from his chair, which was of course a signal 
that old Chesterfield should rise too, which he accordingly did, and 
after receiving a very affectionate shake of the hand, took his leave, 
ruminating during his homeward walk upon the amiable character of 
his aristocratic neighbour, and deciding in his own mind, that spite ofall 
which folks might say about his gay living and extravagance, he certainly 
had one of the most friendly hearts that ever a gentleman was blessed 
with, 

Punctual to her appointment, little Bessy was lingering under the 
shelter of an avenue of old elms, outside Sir George Meddows’s park- 
gates, and on seeing her old friend pass through them, she hastened to 
meet him. 

‘You have not made a very long visit, grandpapa,” said she, “I 
Suppose our grand neighbour was too busy to talk much about 
Charles ?” 
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“You wrong him, Bessy. He was very busy when I went in, and 
about things that I should be sorry to interrupt; for it was just the 
work that his best friends would desire to see him at. He was going 
over his accounts, my dear, and had just been settling a heavy quantity 
of bills: but that was done before I went in, so, thank goodness, I did 
not stop that good work. But as to his not ‘finding time to talk ‘about 
Charles, you are quite out there, Bessy; for if the dear boy had been 
his own natural blood relation, he could not have seemed to take more 
interest in him.” 

‘* Every body loves Charles,” responded Bessy. 

‘Yes, that’s true, too; there is a creat deal of kind feeling for the 
boy, and no great wonder, for he never puts himself in any body’s 
light, and is alw ays easy and civil to everyone. But the kindness of 
Sit George goes greatly beyond what any of us could have hoped or 
expected, Bessy. Would you believe it, my dear, he wants Charles to 
set off with him to London dire ctly, that he may introduce him, and 
make a gentleman of him, as he says, suitable to his talents, and his 
fortune.” 

‘¢ And will Charles go, sir?” inquired little Bessy anxiously. 

“1 can’t answer that, my dear child,” replied the old man. ‘It 
seems to me to require a rood deal of consideration. Yet, after all, I 
doubt if Charles himself ought not to be the only person to decide.” 

‘* Then he won’t go, I’m very sure,” said Bessy, eagerly. 

«And what makes you think that, my dear ?” replied the old man, 
stopping short, and looking earnestly in her face. 

Bessy coloured a little, but answered without much hesitation, 
‘“*Oh! because I don’t think he would like to leave all his old friends.” 

‘* Well, we shall see, Bessy. I feel as if my old head was turned, 
and if his young one keeps steady under it all, I shall wonder.” 

On arriving at home, they found that Christopher, the good man’s 
eldest son, and as fine a specimen of an honest, honourable, frank- 
hearted Englisi farmer as could be found between John o’ Groat’s house 
and the Land’s End, was returned, and was still listening, while a dish 
of eggs-and-bacon grew cold before him, to the wonderful history of 
the morning. 

‘God bless you, dear father!” said the young man, starting up, as 
soon as his parent entered. ‘* This news that Susan and my ~ mother 
have been telling me is excellent for us all; but it 1s for your sake I 
rejoice the most, for it is from you it will remove the most anxiety. 
Poor Charles, he may love learning as much as he likes now, father, 
there is no danger of its proving a snare to him.” 

‘* And I was not the only one that was anxious about him, Kit,” 
answered the old man, with an expressive pressure of the hand he 
held. ‘* But where is the dear boy ¢ We ought to be altogether now, 
both for the pleasure of looking in each other’s faces, and seeing all 
the happiness they show, and because I have cot something new to tell 
you all.”’ 

‘‘Something new, husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Chesterfield, eagerly 5 
“and you coming from the Grange? God bless you, man, we can’t 
wait for Charles—can we children? Speak it out, Thom 1s—tell it at 
once.” 

“Well then, Christopher must give me a cup of his ale, and I 
will. Sit down, all of you, and you shall hear what I have got to say, 
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which truly may be told twice over without any fear of your being 
tired of listening; for maybe, you must hear it more than once, or 
twice either, before you will either understand or believe it.” 

After this preface, Mr. Chesterfield having seated himself between his 
wife and son, recounted to them very faithfully all the kind things Sir 
George Meddows had spoken concerning Charles ; his proposal that 
the young man should accompany the family to London; his great 
hopes for his brilliant literary success, and finally the dinner invitation 
for Saturday. 

“It never rains, but it pours !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Chesterfield. 

‘“* God help the dear boy!” said Susan; ‘it is enough to turn his 
head, coming all together so.” 

“Poor Charles!” murmured little Bessy; ‘‘ I am quite surethat 
if he has got his own way, he will never go to live in London.” 

The heir of the Chesterfield acres took a draught of ale, wiped his 
mouth, and said nothine. 

** You talk like a fool, Bessy,” said the old lady, giving herself an 
impatient jerk; ‘‘I should like to know how you can tell what he will, 
and what he won’t do?” 

‘There is nobody knows him so well as I do, granny,” replied the 
unsuspicious girl, ‘It is always to me that he talks of his poetry and 
his stories ; I don’t believe he says a word about it to any body but 
me—no, not even to Mr. Westbrook—about the last beautiful story ; I 
am sure he has not, because he told me so himself—and that is the 
reason why I think I can make a good guess about what he will like, 
and what he won’t like—and he won’t like going to London, and leav- 
ing the flowers and the birds—the running brooks, and the nightin- 
gales, and the moon. I am as sure as if he were here, and told us so 
himself, that if he follows his own wishes, he will not go to London.” 

‘‘If he follows mine, he won't go, I'll own that much,” said Chris- 
topher, breaking silence; ‘‘ though 1 should be loath to interfere with 
giving advice that should vex him. What I should like for him, 
wouldn’t be going to London ; but glad and proud should I be if he would 
spend some of his money in getting himself made a parson. That’s all 
head-work and heart-work, and wouldn’t try his strength any way that 
could hurt him. And then, you know, our good Mr, Westbrook might 
have him for a curate; and think what a pleasure for Charles to help 
him in his old age. And he wouldn’t want to be paid either, having 
such plenty of money himself, and always living here the same as he 
does now. That is what I should call a happy scheme, and a safe 
one.” 

The parents looked at each other; and it required no very profound 
knowledge of physiognomy to perceive that the suggestion of their 
eldest son respecting his brother, was highly agreeable to them. But 
Bessy on hearing these words of wisdom, could by no means restrain 
her approbation of them to any such silent demonstrations, but suddenly 
running to her uncle, she threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
once and again the broad high forehead, from which the closely-curling 
brown hair was already receding. 

“Charles has no need of knights, nor baronets either, to advise him 
what he ought to do, as long as he has got such a brother as you, uncle 
Christopher,” said she, leaning over the back of his chair, and fondly 
resting a hand on either shoulder. ‘‘ You won’t send him to the great 
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house, will you, grandfather, to learn what he is to do with his 
money ?” 

Susan smiled, and gave a very approving wink and nod, at hearing 
her own sentiments thus freely and fearlessly proclaimed by her young 
relative; while the old Mrs. C hesterfield, who approved what she had 
uttered greatly less than the young one, knit her brows, and fidgeted 
in her chair, very plainly evincing that every word she had uttered was 
in direct contradiction to her own opinion, And in fact, Bessy looked 
so animated, and so very pretty as she spoke, that the old lady felt all 
her terrors return lest the lowly little maiden should entrap the affec- 
tions or the fancy of her highly-gifted son, and thereby cause him to 
neglect all the opportunities which were likely to fall in his way, for 
still further improving his fortune by means of a wealthy and abou 
able marriage. This idea tormented her dreadfully, and in this, the 
very tirst day of her darling’s good fortune, went far towards nouttil- 
izing all the h; appiness it oughé to have brought her. 

The old man, however, having ‘‘ no such stuff in his thoughts,” 
listened to the tittle girl with very ‘affectionate approbation, and said, 

«You could not speak more sensibly, my dear, if you was twice as 
old, and though I shall never, as long as ever I live, forget the kindness 
and condescension of Sir George Meddows at this most critical moment 
of our dear boy’s life, | can’t but say that little Bessy is right, and that 
we have no need to look further than our own good, sound: headed 
Christopher for an adviser.’ 

“And yet, father, though I believe in the main we all think much 
the same upon the subject of Charles’s going to London, it would go 
sadly against me to be set forward as the one that put the first spoke 
in his wheel, if so be he has set his mind upon going. Jt wouid look 
for all the world as if I was envious of his doing and seeing more than 
the rest ofus. So you must not mind one single bit what I said about 
making him a parson, if it turns out that he has got no mind for it.” 

‘*As to his being made a parson, Christopher, and a dean, and a 
bishop, when the proper time comes for it, neither Charles himself, nor 
any body else, can possibly see any thing to find fault with in it,” said 
Mrs. Chesterfield. ‘* But that’s no rule, as I can see, why he shaotdn’t 
go to London, too, and cultivate the goodwill ‘and familiarity of 
such-like people as the Meddows’ family. For how is he to be known 
to the queen, or the lord chancellor, or any of those sort of people, if 
he never goes to London? and that’s the only way, as we have heard 
Mr. Westbrook say, over and over, for a person to get on in the church. 
So my say is, Christopher, that he should do the very thing you advise, 
and yet not make his mind up neither, to break straizht away from 
all the friendship and honour that Sir George seems ready to offer 
him.’ 

Farmer Chesterfield smiled with considerable satisfaction at the va- 
rious proofs of worldly ignorance which this speech evinced ; but as 
the smile was much more good-humoured than sareastic, it did no harm, 
and as Bessy returned to her place beside her aunt Susan, and took 
no further part in the conversation, the discussion proceeded in the 
most amicable manner possible, and was only interrupted from time to 
time by an exclamation of surprise, that C harles should stay so very 
long with Mr. Westbrook. 

The sun had set, and the soft twilight of a fine April evening was 
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rapidly growing dim, when at length the glass-door of the closet was 
again heard to open, and the minute afterwards Charles stood amongst 
the party who were so eagerly expecting him. If instead of having 
been meditating on his great good fortune, the young man had passed 
the hours since they parted in struggling to support manfully some 
heavy sorrow, he cou'd hardly have presented to his friends, a coun- 
tenance more pale and cureworn. 

The hearty, and truly fraternal congratulations of Christopher, 
seemed, however, to rouse him from the state of languor and exhaustion 
into which he had fallen; his young eye kindled anew at the fair 
prospects opening before him, and once more a smile of hope and hap- 
piness chased the anxious thoughtfuiness that had appeared to have 
settled on his brow. 

‘“* How glad Iam to have you back again, Charley!” said his mo- 
ther. ‘1 thought we should have had to go to the Vicarage to look for 
you. Why, my dear boy, you have staid long enough to settle what 
you are to ‘do every year of your life, if you live to a hundred. What 
did the good man say to it, Charles ?” 

Greatly relieved by this concluding question, the answering which 
enabled him to pass over the former portion of his mother’s speech in 
silence, Charles replied, ‘* That his old friend. was as much delighted 
by the ‘good news as she herself could be.” 

“* No doubt of it, no doubt of it,’ said his father. ‘* But there is 
more news yet to talk of before we vo to bed, Charles, before you 
hear it, though, I should like to know ‘what good Mr. W estbrook said 
about your plans for the future? Did he speak his notions, Charles, as 
to what he thought it would be best for you to take to, by way of a 
calling and manner of life ?” 

A flush of embarrassment dyed the cheeks and the brow of the 
young man with crimson. But the truth must be told, and while he 
nerved himself to utter it, he nerved himself also to endure with the 
unshrinking firmness of a stoic the burst of approval which in his 
heart of hearts he felt quite sure would follow the statement of Mr. 
Westbrook’s suggestion. 

Every eye was fixed on him, but it was that of Bessy only who dis- 
cerned in his heightened colour something that was neither eagerness 
nor joy, nor yet timidity. She was quite sure that whatever Mr. West- 
brook had proposed, had been something very different from what his 
pupil desired to hear from him; and when, after a moment's Sdelay, 
Charles replied, ‘‘Mr. Westbrook thinks I should do well to get 
ordained,” she felt as certain that the proposal was distasteful to him, 
as if she had been the sharer of all the soaring, wild, and ambitious 
thoughts which had been chasing each other through his fevered 
brain during the last two hours. 

To know and to feel this, was quite sufficient to produce the most 
complete revolution in all her own views of the subject. Ten minutes 
before, the idea of Charles Chesterfield’s being made a clergyman, 
appeared the very highest flight to which her affectionate ambition for 
him could reach; but no sooner did her mind receive the conviction 
that such a destination would be contrary to his own wishes, than with 
the rapidity of magic, the whole aspect of the thing became changed 
both to her judgment, and her inclination, ‘The little girl did in truth 
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love Charles Chesterfield, a thousand fathoms deeper than she had any 
notion of; and yet she was quite aware that she loved him much, 
fully as well, she was sure, as if he had been her own brother, instead 
of only her cousin by marriage, and quite enough to make her know for 
a certainty, that it would be very wrong and very cruel to contradict 
his wishes, or control his will. 

A great deal has been said and sung about “ young love,” yet a 
great ‘deal more, all vastly new and original, remains to be said and 
sung. As no two forms or faces are exactly alike, so neither, in all 
philosophic probability, are any two human hearts. And herein lies the 
best excuse I know of for the ceaseless continuity of narratives of 
which this busy organ is the theme. Not any other one of the deeply inte- 
rested group who heard Charles’s reply to his mother’ s question, though 
they were all more or less sharp and intelligent, derived from it any in- 
formation whatever as to his own feelings on the subject. They all 
observed that he was somewhat agitated, but in this even, there was no 
cause for wonder. 

“ And what said you to the good man in return ?” demanded old 
Chesterfield. 

‘Father! I could say nothing certain,” replied the young man. 
‘<T must have more time to think before I shall be able to say what I 
would or what I would not be.’ 

«True, my dear, very true. I like to hear you speak so wisely, and 
it is the more necessary, Charles, because you will immediately have to 
decide, my dear boy, between plans so exceedingly different from one 
another, that bevond all doubt you will have need of your very best 
steadiness and reflection to decide which will suit you best. I won't 
deny, Charles, that I believe we in the old farm-house parlour here 
shall all think one way; but that’s no argument against your having an 
opinion of your own, you know ; and so now I will tell you what Sir 
George Meddows says about it.’ 

Little did Charles Chesterfield think as his father pronounced these 
words, that they prefaced intelligence infinitely more important to him 
in his own estimation than any which had hitherto met his ears through- 
out that eventful day, and it was with a feeling of restored composure, 
arising from the belief that the agitation in which he had passed the 
last few hours was now to be exc hanged for a state of very calm indif- 
ference, that he prepared to listen to his father’s statement of what it 
might have been Sir George Meddows’s pleasure to say, on hearing of 
the legacy which had been bequeathed to him. 

It would be difficult to find any words, not liable to be stigmatized as 
hyperbolical, capable of doing justice to the emotions which Mr. 
Chestertield’s narrative produce ‘don his young son, The gates of an 
earthly paradise seemed opening before him. Sober reason was for the 
moment utterly overset, and though the wish and the power to express 
all he felt were equally distant from him, there was a flashing of the 
eye, anda smile upon the lip, that once more taught poor little Bessy to 
understand him. 

Those who professionally study the operations of the human intel- 
lect declare, that the first and surest symptoms of a distempered wit 

may be traced in the capricious incongruity of the affections. Accord- 
ing to this test, Charles Chesterfield was at this moment decidedly 
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mad, for all that had hitherto been dearest, seemed suddenly to become 
indifferent and even distasteful to him. A mysterious sanctity indeed 
appeared to envelop his father and mother, which hanging round them 
like a veil of holiness kept them safe and apart from the wild havoc that 
vanity was making with less sacred feelings. But when Susan uttered 
some little affectionate domestic phrase, - indicative of the comfort of 
family union, his heart seemed turned to marble. His brother’s 
friendly voice aroused within him a spirit of opposition, for no other 
yeason than that the tones were those of reason, and therefore likely 
enough to be hostile to the wild schemes already conceived, and alread 
dearer to him than all the relations in the world. And as for little 
Bessy, he looked at her soft eye and blushing cheek with a feeling little 
short of terror, for he was conscious that he “had of late become aware 
how greatly she surpassed in beauty every other girl of the neighbour- 
hood—-he was conscious, too, that her innocent prattle had sometimes 
won him both from his pen and his book, and the idea that it would be 
a pang to part with her, and that this pang might some day be too 
strong to bear, caused him to shudder at the very thought of loving 
her, and added another quill to the species of chevaux-de-frise by 
which he was beginning to surround himself. — All, in short, which at 
that critical moment of his existence seemed good and gracious in his 
eyes lay enshrined in the velvet words of Sir George Meddows, as re- 
peated to him by his father. He dared not trust his voice to express 
the feelings they inspired, for full well he knew that none who heard 
would understand them, and so strong was the effort he made to speak 
with a composure which he did not feel, that he greatly over-acted the 
part he attempted to assume, and replied in accents that seemed to de- 
note the most profound indifference, 

** Jt is very obliging of him.” 

‘« Well done, Charles!” said Susan laughing, ‘‘ much he seems to 
care for it, does’ at he 2” 

‘To be sure he cares for it, and is grateful too, as for certain he 
ourht to be,” said Mr. Chesterfield, addressing his daughter-in-law a 
little with the air of a reprimand, ‘‘ It is likely enough that there are 
other things Charles may like better than a journey to London, but 
that’s no reason he should’nt be thankful for the offer. You'll be proud 
to dine with Sir George, won't you, my boy ?” 

‘* Yes, father,” replied the young man, once more colouring to the 
temples, ‘* I shall like to go.’ 

Having said thus m uch, Charles attempted no further conversation, 
and by degrees the spirits of the whole party seemed to flag, despite 
the determination to be particularly gay and happy which they had ex- 
pressed to each other a short time before. 

‘‘I1 do believe that we are all tired out with our gladness!” said 
Bessy, looking anxiously at Charles. 

“And that’s no way impossible, little one,” replied the old man, 
glad, as it should seem, at having their drooping spirits so satisfactorily 
accounted for, ‘‘ so I vote for our all eating our supper and going to 
bed, without talking any more of our happiness.” 
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(To be continued.) 
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THE PLEASURE OF PLEASING. 


“ Pour ne pas trop déplaire, il faut bien qu’on s’ennuye.”—Vortaine. 


In the davs of our early boyhood (some time anterior to that period 
beyond which the memory of ‘*‘ La Nouvelle Angleterre” runneth not 
tu the contrary), it was a ‘* custom ever of an afternoon” amongst good 
fellows, boon companions, or what in those days were called Joy dogs, 
when the conversation alter dinner fell slack, and matter of mirth 
ceased to abound, for the gentleman who sat at the head of the table, 
and was charged with the circulation of the bottle, to call upon the 
guest of whom he presumed the most pleasantry, to ‘ favour the com- 
pany” with a song, a story, a toast, or a sentiment; or, lastly, failing 
all these, to drink a bumper, for the purpose, probably, of freshening a 
sluggish imagination. On complying with this request, the performer 
was entitled to make a like demand on whomever he pleased. Thus a 
flow of delight was ensured with the smallest quantity of brains, until 
every one present had passed the ordeal, or, what came to the same 
thing, was suftic iently {drunk for the purposes of the evening. But 
pleasures, alas! like the scent of the violet, however sweet, are not on 
that account necessarily permanent ; and the pleasures of the table, 
nowadays, depend far more upon the cook and confectioner, than on 
the butler. Symposiacs and their laws have fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf—atter-dinner sittings have ceased in the land—potations 
have grown to be counted by the glass, instead of being, “ pottle deep,” 
even Paddy, of joyous memory, has quarrelled with his whiskey, and 
** good manhood i is forgot on the face of the earth.” 

W hat the meaning of the revolution may be, and what may be the 
other changes it portends, we shall leave to another day. One evil con- 
sequence is already re elined. sad harbinger of woes to come ;—the excise 
duties have become undutiful, and ten per cent. are added to the as- 
sessed taxes, so that we must now pay through our windowglass for 
what we have ceased to contribute through our wineglass, which, for a 
light change, is heavy news to the poor l:ousekeepers. 

Leaving such matters, however, to the Chancellor of the exchequer, 
and returning to the after-dinner toast, song, story, and sentiment, ** we 
cannot but remember such things were, and were most dear to us; 
nor can we understand what on earth people mean by continuing to 
undergo the labour of three courses and a dessert, now that the 
men are pushed from their stools before the ladies can have well 
reached the drawing-room, by a cool, inhospitable bow from the mas- 
ter of the house, who wipes his lips with his napkin, and with a sort of 
** Bernadine-get-up-and-be-hanged” intonation, asks if you'd ‘* choose 
cofiee.”” Wine can no longer be said to glad the heart of man, nor can 
it possibly retain its old truth- -compelling properties ; and it Is well if 
hostility to the church be not at the bottom of an innovation which ts too 
clearly levelled at that most orthodox of beverages—* priestly port.” 
Weil, the wine is gone, and with it all its dependencies. ‘** Old Towler” 
is in his grave, ** A hunting we will go,” is not articulated even at Melton 
—probably because it is there a matter of course—* My dog and my 
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gun” have made a point to go off, and “ How sweet in the woodlands” 
has long ceased to “ awaken shrill echo,” in hall or in parlour. This 
we could have borne with patience, for we are not partial to amateur 
singing, and we have more than enough of that in the drawing-room ; 
the story, too, might be taken for granted, for aught we care, we dis- 
like prosers, and the toast has lost much of its meaning since men have 
ceased to be in love; but the sentiment! that is indeed a loss—a na- 
tional loss. 

Sentiment, under all circumstances, is sentimental ; but after dinner, 
when the heart begins to soften, the influence of sentiments on manners 
rendered the drinking usage a powerful engine of education toour fathers, 
insomuch that many men had a perfect code of morality in their cups, who, 
when sober, were quite guiltless of any knowledge of the ten command- 
ments. W etake pleasure in recording the delight with which we have many 
atime and oft, in the olden time, w itnessed a red-nosed, hard-fisted, bull- 
headed, butcherly savage, melting into absolute humanity, as he raised 
his glass with a soft sigh, and uttered an aspiration in behalf of ‘ de- 
licate sensations to susceptible minds,” and we have formed the most 
delicious anticipations of domestic harmony, when we have heard a 
sourcrout, cantankerous father, or a husband, the very impersonation of 
the spirit of contradiction, proposing to his companions a full bumper 
in honour of the pleasure which stands at the head of our page. ‘* May 
the present day be the worst [and not as a maudlin friend of our own 
was wont to read it, ** the last] of our lives,” was a lesson of con- 
tentment which might shed a holy influence on the most peevish dispo- 
sition ; while the desire that ‘‘ our evening’s amusements might bear our 
morning's reflections,” would have done honour to the pulpit, being a 
potent preservative against all the temptations of Crocky’s, or the 
snares of female fascination. 

Some sentiments, indeed, were so ingeniously contrived, as to com- 
bine more lessons than one. Such was the once famous clinch of 
«champagne to our real friends, and real pain to our sham friends.” 
The recommendation of hospitality and of gratitude, contained in the 
first clause, speaks for itself; and, in regard to the second, if there is an 
apparent want of Christian charity i in its denunciation, that is redeemed 
by the indignant rebuke of the hypocrisy of the age, ‘and. its prostitu- 
tion of the name of friend. In like manner, ** the land we live in, and 
may they who don’t like it leave it,” is at ance a lecture on patriotism 
and on tuleration—two virtues that are especially apt to get to log- 
gerheads. We remember when those who did not like the land they 
lived in, that is to say, who objected to the men who governed it, or 
the manner in which it was ruled, were handed over to the secular arm 
in this world, and the next too, in daily post-prandial aspirations ; and 
as at that time people were actually transported for wishing things other- 
wise, such a civil invitation to voluntary departure was a comparative 
mercy, and certainly much more ayreeable than that which drove Dr. 
P riestley to America. 

We cannot, then, but impute to the downfal of sentiments a great 
deal of the hard- hearted utilitarianism of these ironmongering, cotton- 
spinning, anti-Malthusian, anti-everything times; unless, indeed, it be 
July.—vOL. LIX. NO. CCXXXV. Z 
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that the two have acted on each other reciprocally as cause and effect. 

This is the more likely, as we remarked, in the last days of the 
custom, such disintereste ‘d sentiments as ‘‘ may we never want a friend, 

or a bottle to give him,” or the ‘ single m: urried and the married happy,” 

yielding their place to sundry very sensible but ve ry selfish benisons,— 
such as ‘¢a clean shirt and a guinea,” ** peace and plenty,” and “ suc- 
cess to trade.” Nay, the last sentiment we ever remember to have drunk 
was at the suggestion of an honest stockbroker, who, on being called on 
by the president, could hit on nothing more elevated or generous than 
” ‘the three per ce nts,’ 

Let us not, however, overstate our case: the best things are the most 
liable to abuse, and every medal has its reverse. We must honestly 
own that it did sometimes hap pen that sentiments proposed in one 
sense, were perversely drank in another, with a mental reservation very 
far from commendable. Thus, history has recorded, that in the year ’45, 
the political aspiration in honour of the king, admitted of two intere 


pretations; the one leading to the Treasury, and the other to Tower- 


hill. 
So, too, when an advocate for matrimonial pleasures has proposed 
his desire that “we might have in our arms what we love in our 
hearts,” we have often had our doubts whether Alderman Doublechin 
was not thinking of the tureen of turtle soup; and we could have 
sworn, his neighbour, who pl: iys a good game at whist, drank his glass 
with a half conscious intention in behalf of the four honours. The 
world, moreover, being rather abundant in fools and knaves, it is no 
more than to be expected that some sentiments would not bear repeat- 
ing out of school, or that many should be downright nonsense. 
High in the letter category we have ever placed the sentiment which 
have taken for the subject of our paper,—* the pleasure of pleas- 
ing!’ Reader, it is not kind, we know, but we cannot help wishing 
you were old enough to remember the silly, simpering, lackadaisical 
face with which this sentiment was wont to be given, for it was ever a 
favourite with the spoonies. There was an ill-suppressed consciousness 
of the milliner’s girl, or the laundress, (the dame de ses pensees) in the 
idiot’s leer, which if you had ever seen it would have saved us a world 
of labour in demonstrating the absurdity of the thought. The pleasure 
of pleasing! it was the ready cut and dried notion of him who had no 
idea of his own; and if there had been a grain of common sense in it, 
would never have been hit upon. The pleasure of pleasing !—le beau 
Chien de plaisir que celui ini ‘—the pleasure of being the dupe of half 
the world—the ple: sure of sacrificing life in a vain search of what can 
hardly be attained once in ten thousand times—the pleasure of paying 
the highest price for ingratitude—the pleasure of living as the man of 
business of all your ac quaintances, and of dying ofa chancery- suit, 
and a broken heart. We have studied the matter in all its aspects, on 
tested it by the multiplied results of our own experience (which, as 
we have hinted, is on of yesterday), and we are “ free to confess” 


that we can come to no other conclusion, than that the notion is 


absurd and unpractical, a mere utopian vision, and, moreover, that it 
is highly immoral, and if it does not necessarily imply a corrupt 
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heart, leads by the very shortest cut, to the depravation of that per- 
verse muscle. 

This, as the divines say, naturally divides our discourse into two 
heads ; first the folly, and secondly the impropriety,—or first the im- 
propriety, and secondly the folly of the practice : for we know not ex- 
actly where to begin. Should we commence with the ethical branch 
of our demonstration, and show that the pleasure of pleasing is, like 
so many other pleasures, no better than it should be, the English are SO 
very morala people, that we might hope to save ourselves the trouble of 
entering on the other branch; but then, on the contrary, should we 
open with the folly of the attempt, the public is composed of such 
“thinking people,” that they would equaily throw down the book, and 
ery that’s enough, we are perfectly satistied. The matter, therefore, 
remains just whese it was; and here we are, like Mahomet’s coffin (we 
would not, on any account, say, the animal between two bundles of 
hay), or rather, perhaps, like the old lady whose pig would not cross the 
stile, calling upon all sorts of things, animate and inanimate, to help 
us to the end of our journey. Let us, therefore, try it again. If we 
begin with the immorality, the public is a prudish ‘public, and does not 
approve of talking of many things which it has no objection to doing, 
so that we should become a scandal to our neighbours. Should we 
descant on the folly, the public is a jealous public, and each would 
ery, ‘* That was levelled at me.”” What then is to be done? That is the 
question, as Plato says, speaking by the mouth of Mr. Hamlet of EI- 
sinore (not he of Sydney’s-alley). We would not offend the anti-cake- 
and-ale portion of our readers for the world, since that would damage 
the pecuniary interests of the publisher, and, par ricochet, our own—a 
more serious matter!! We are wide awake to the value which that 
part of the public places on our essays, and we know that our highly 
transcendental morality is, in their eyes, our greatest charm. Neither 
would we willingly offend the wise in their own conceit (also a 
‘‘numerous and respectable” body), who, believing in their own se- 
curity, delight in the exposure of their neighbours’ follies, and would 
read "Euclid himself—*‘ dull dog—” for the sake of his reductio ad 
absurdum. 

But away with such cowardly considerations, Fais ce que doit, arrive 
que peut. The essayist should fear no man’s ill-will, and our souls were 


<* Never ground into such oily colours 
To flatter vice and daub iniquity ; 
But with an armed and resolved hand, 
We'll strip the rugged mg of the time 
Naked as at their birth ? 


so here goes once more with the folly of attempting to please ; and let 
all that do not like our censures repent, at their leisure, and they will 
then have nothing to complain of. 

The pleasure of pleasing : of all who ever attempted it, from that 
giver of all good things—a prime minister, down to the drumboy executor 
of military justice, renowned in story, no one was ever heard to brag of 
his success! We speak not of Mr. Dilworth’s old man, with his ass 
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and his son, because his is not strictly a case in point. He who aims 
at pleasing every body, ends infallibly in pleasing nobody; but it is 
rather extraordinary that the most select and exclusive attempts at 
pleasing somebody, should almost always end in making nine enemies 
and one ingrate, out of every ten candidates for a preference. But let 
us descend to particulars. How uniformly do the efforts of fond mo- 
thers, who lay out their whole time and patience (together with the 
equanimity of every inmate of the house) in striving to please a spoiled 
child, end by reaping nothing but care and vexation from the urchin’ $ 
never-ceasing fits of crying, and the mischief he perpetrates from 
morning to night. Well, the little monster in time goes to school, 

and then it is his turn to try and please. He learns his lesson, pers 
haps to please his master, and is cuffed and kicked by his companions 
for a sap; or, more likely, he is idle, to please his schoolfellows, and is 
florzed for his pains by the pedagogue. On coming into the world, he 
runsin debt to feast his acquaintances, and is laughed at for his folly— 
he lends a friend money, and loses coin and companion. He lays 

himself out to please a distant relation, gives him sprats to catch 
whales, surrenders time and liberty, listens to long stories, bears unjust 
reproaches patiently, and in the fullness of time finds that the old gen- 
tleman has died intestate, or left his fortune to an hospital, or to some 
other relation, who despised and neglected him. 

Again, perhaps he turns lady’s man, and devotes his nights and days 
to pleasing the sex. He spends his little fortune in making the dear dis- 
interested creatures presents. He runs over their town on the errands, 
he intrigues to gather for them tickets for the Zoological, or for Almack’s, 
he breaks their horses, and follows them in their rides more regularly 
than their groom, he begs the franks of other days for their collection, 
writes verses in their albums, winds their silk, and takes their lapdog an 
airing, nay, dances quadrilies with every wall-flower in the ball-room, 
and after all this, he dies a bachelor, having seen himself rejected in turn 
by all, sometimes for a hunting, shooting squire, sometimes for a bluff 
major of dragoons, and not unfrequently for a psalmsinging method- 
ist preacher, with lank hair and a florid complexion. But suppose him 
chosen at last by some lady because she is deserted by beauty and 
beaux, or in a fit of spite, or for the sake of vexing her friends, for 
caprice, no matter what, if the poor devil fixes his hopes on pleasing his 
wife, he stints not to keep a carriage he can’t afford, to take her to Paris 
when he would rather stay at home, to fill his house with fiddlers while he 
hates music, to sit up all night when he would rather be in bed, to see 
her friends, whom he dislikes, and to shut out his own when he would 
wish to sce them; he is bullied by her cousin, or is thwarted by her 
sister, and yet, notwithstanding all this, the probability is, the lady is in 
hysterics once a-week, and in the sullens the other six days, and that she 
makes society ring with complaints of her “ brute of a husband.”  In- 
deed he may consider himself lucky if her resentment of his failure to 
satisfy her unreasonable wishes, does not carry her to any worse ex- 
treme. 

The man, on the other hand, who seeks the pleasure of pleasing in 
public life, is the merest dupe in creation. If he is in parliament and 
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strives to please his constituents, he spends night after night waiting 
for divisions, keeps up a correspondence that would tire out three 
clerks, besieges the premier for subaltern places, and half ruins himself 
in presents of haunches of venison, and live turtles, to the mayor and 
corporation. But what is the reward? He is abused by those for whose re- 
lations he has provided, for voting with the minister who placed them ; he 
is rated by those who pledged him to opposition, for doing nothing for the 
town ; heis denounced by one half the constituency, for voting for a job- 
bing railroad, and by the other, for stripping the bill of its dishonest 
clauses; and he ends by being insulted on the hustings, and ousted of 
his seat, in favour of a rival candidate, who has no other merit than 
that of being anew man, whose attempts to please are all prospective. 
Then, if he is bent on pleasing the house, he will withdraw his notices 
of motion,—one day because an opponent is absent—another, because a 
friend desires precedence—a third, because somebody thinks another 
day more convenient ; and so on till the whole house invite him to let 
the question stand over to the next session, the present being too far 
advanced for a fair discussion, The matter is still worse if he dedicates 
himself to pleasing a party. He will be sure never to speak when he 
wishes ; and always to speak when he is ‘ not i’ the vein,” or has 
nothing to say. He must forego his most just and pressing claim, to 
make way that a doubtful friend may be bought, or to prevent an old 
friend from ratting. He is shifted from office to office at every new 
arrangement, without consulting either his ability or his inclination ; 
he is shelfed to make a convenient official vacancy on one day, entreated 
on another to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, in order to bring forward 
a rising orator, and the next, he is forced to stand for a doubtful bo- 
rough at any cost, no matter with what probability of success: in one 
word, he is the scapegoat of his party, and forced to knock to every one 
who is great enough to bully, or independent enough to prefer his own 
convenience to other persons’. 

On the mimic world of the stage, the pleasure of pleasing, it 
might be thought, could not be a stumbling-block ; and certainly, as 
far as concerns the mere pleasing while on the stage, by the mode of 
representing a character, there is not much to be said against that; 
though, if an actor has friends at the press, or has already acquired a 
great name, the pleasing is not absolutely a necessity. Inthe case ofa 
foreigner, airs and impertinence succeed much better than the pleasure 
of pleasing ; and nothing takes so well with the public, as an occasional 
sore-throat, or the throwing up of a part in a fit of spite or of spleen. 
But behind the scenes the case is much stronger. ‘The actor, who ‘* in 
the most obliging manner” is ready to step forward in every case of 
emergency, will be compelled to play the bad parts of all the company, 
and never get a good one of his own. He who never is late at re- 
hearsals, spends half his life in waiting for others; and he who thinks 
too much of the pecuniary embarrassments of the manager, or the in- 
terests of the company, stands a fair chance of playing for nothing, 
‘and getting but little of that same.” 
Need we say a single word of that branch of the pleasure of pleasing, 
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which consists in going bail, or becoming security for friends in offices 
of confidence; being trustee to other men’s wives; the guardian of 
other people’s children; the referee on doubtful points of honour, and 
an arbitrator on disputed matters of money; a professional healer of 
family quarrels, and the peacemaker-general in parochial and social 
disagreements ; the executor to bankrupts, the administrator of dipped 
fortunes, and heir to the chancery-suits of half the world ? 

Much, too, of the same self-evident folly is evinced in the gratuitous 
exhibition of professional services. To say nothing of a man’s being 
thus duped out of his fair remuneration, there can be no doubt that his 
labour will be slighted and disregarded ; nay, the great probability is, 
that he will be made answerable for all the consequences of non-success, 
and injured in his reputation by accusations of inattention, or of incom- 
petency. 

One branch of pleasing indeed there is, and one only, in which the 
effort is more justifiable, and that is the effort to please oneself. If 
every man pleased himself, all the world would be pleased, and life 
would be one continued holiday. Every man, therefore, that contrives 
to please himself, has contributed his quota to the public good. We 
are not surprised, then, to see so many persons well-contented to have 
pleased themselves, even when the vagary has been paid for by a large 

sacrifice. Many young ladies have pleased themselves in matrimony 
without equally y “pleasit ig their friends and parents; and having done 
so, sometimes find that they have made more haste than good “speed. 
But amidst all their disappointments and miscalculations in poverty,—in 
neglect, or under ill-treatment, it is ever a comfortable consolation to 
know that they have had their own way ; and they are ready at every 
reproach, to exclaim with Metastasio’s hero, 


“ Tornera mille volte, fard |’ istesso.” 


The great drawback on this sort of pleasure, is the difficulty so many 
persons feel in pleasing themselves, either through not sufficiently 
knowing their own mind, or from an innate difficulty i in being pleased 
with any thing. Rarely does the failure arise from want “of good- 
will, or from too much regard for the consequences, as they affect other 
people. Men, however, are exceedingly prone to treat themselves and 
their efforts in their own behalf, with the greatest ingratitude, merely 
because the result has not exactly answered their preconceived expecta- 
tions. We may hear people openly cursing themselves for fools, or at 
least proving by their looks and conduct that they secretly do so, for 
having entered upon some speculation, against which every body ad- 
vised the m, and in which they embarked ‘simply to please themselves. 
Up to the suspicion of coming failure, they enjoyed all the pleasure of 
self-satisfaction, the anticipation of success, the foretaste of their 
friends’ serious disap pointment, the relishing sense of their own superior 
cunning, and many other delightful thoughts ; but the moment the 
crash comes, all these are forgotten, and it is well if the party do not 
drown himself, or take prussic acid, in pure revenge at his own folly. 
Often, too, does it happen after a young man has broken his parents’ 
hearts, and dissipated their fortunes in pleasing himself, that he blows 
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his own brains out for his pains. In humbler life, a similar course is 
pursued with equal self-satisfaction in the beginning; the youth ap- 
plauds himself for not being the dupe of other people’s dictation, for 
following ‘‘ his own vagary, oh!” till some fine day he finds himself 
not on the debtor’s side of Newgate, and under a polite invitation to 
travel at the public expense; and then he has nothing too bad to say 
of his own conduct, “‘ turning his back on himself” in the most scan- 
dalous manner. This, in the language of the ordinary, is called 
‘having truly repented,” and a great fuss is made about the virtue of 
such derelictions of consistency; but every well-judging person must 
admit that it is treating self very ill, in return for having been so enthu- 
siasticaliy self-willed. 

This reflection brings us at once to the general immorality of pleasing, 
of which such repentance is one sufficiently remarkable proof. For if 
ingratitude to others, be so major an offence as to include within it 
every possible crime—according to the maxim, ingratum si dixeris, 
omnia dixeris—surely, as every man is his own best friend, or believes 
himself to be so, ingratitude to self, must include not only omnia, but 
quedam ala into the bargain. 

First, as to the motive which betrays us into the desire to please, 
Rochefoucault will tell you that it is a mere manifestation of avarice, 
If friendship be but a ‘* ménagement reciproque d’intéréls—un échange 
de bons offices,” in which self-love always proposes to itself, what the 
Scotch call a ‘‘ conseederation,” the desire to please must be no better 
than a simple escroquerie, an attempt to obtain enormous returns for 
the most trifling outlay. When the end to be answered is of too palpable, 
and, if we may so say, material a character, the desire to please is openly 
censured as assentation; and though we never knew that man who 
would not flatter upon a fit occasion, yet all the world are loud in their 
reprobation of so mean and degrading a vice, when exhibited—in 
others. Not to be behindhand in the world, we must own that we 
detest a toady—a nasty, crawling, sneaking, venomous creature (just 
such a one lately stepped between ourselves and a good legacy); but 
really we cannot see the vast difference between such a personage and 
those more gentle flatterers, who lay themselves out to please their 
friends} and acquaintance, with a tacit desire that their friends and 
acquaintance should please them in a double degree. But even when 
this motive cannot be suspected, as when great men give civil refusals 
to dependants, though they might be rude in their denial, and “ let their 
will avouch it,” is there not too much reason for believing that vanity is 
at the bottom of such “ wond’rous waste of unexampled goodness 7 
Why is it that a Frenchman in falling into the company of strangers in 
a stagecoach, pulls off his hat with a gracious smile, compliments the 
ladies, though they happen to be neither young nor pretty, and even 
addresses the postilion with a “ mon ami,” while a John Bull under the 
same circumstances makes himself as odious as possible for fear of a 
reciprocity of attentions—but because the one is notoriously the vainest 
animal in the world, and the other the proudest ? ' 

But perhaps we may be told that the pleasure of pleasing sometimes 
arises in a feeling of universal benevolence; that the desire of seeing 
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persons happy, and of making them so is the ‘¢ moving why.”” God knows 
we should be sorry to depend upon such a motive for ali the easements 
which are derivable from the disposition of society to give and take; 
but, granting even the prevalence of this mode of philanthropy, we hold 
it to be a motive eminently dangerous to mankind, It is notorious that 
human nature requires to be told of its vices, to be compelled to good 
courses, to be persecuted out of its heresies, and pelted and bludgeoned 
out of its political mistakes. If the pleasure of pleasing renders all 
men more pleased with themselves, will not the heart, then, be puffed 
up with pride, and wallow in sensuality? Will it be predisposed by 
such complacency to mortify the flesh, or will not men rather run 
headlong into that primrose path which we are informed on the best 
authority leads to so disagreeable a terminus ? 

But if the motives be bad, the means are not less objectionable. 
Lying, we have seen, is a practice inevitable with those who lay them- 
selves out to please. Every hour, the most veracious of mankind must 
feel themselves called on, not only for the suppressio vert, but for the 
suggestio falsi, merely to avoid displeasing ; and displeasing even to the 
extent of a consequent excursion to Wormwood Scrubs, or Wimbledon 
Common! What then must be the fibbing of him, who feels within himself 
an ambition to please? Take another instance out of public life. What 

tamperings with truth fall from the lips of orators who patronize bubble 

compi anies, mission: iry sc hemes to convert the Savages of terra incognita 
and other points of arguro-poietic tendency to the initiated, But on 
the hustings the matter is much worse. Not only is the mass of false- 
hood necessary to propitiate the free and independent gobemouches in 
front, most frightful, but the bribery, and treating, and other dis- 
graceful practices (denounced by astonished and almost incredulous 
members of parliament in such ‘decisive terms, when the fact comes 
to their ears), which that branch of the pleasure of pleasing ren- 
ders indispensable, are too dreadful to think of. What shall we say of 
the drunkenness which many men submit to in the apprehension of 
displeasing their companions? or of the rowing, head-breaking, 
knocker-stealing, and police-attacking feats of the disorderlies, who 
break the queen’s peace, merely to be thought well of by a coterie ? 
Indeed if there be one failing that has more to answer for than all the 
others put together which flesh is heir to, it is the incapacity to say 
** No!” which is the necessary result of a weak and morbid love of the 
pleasure we deprecate. 

Of the evil consequences attendant on the pleasure of pleasing, we 
have already incidentally touched. We have stated cases in which it 
tends to suicide or the gallows; but we have not said a single word on 
this vice as it affects the female sex. We are told, however, that the 
desire lurks in the breast of every woman, whatever may be her other 
propensities, The least that can be expected from the indulgence of 
such a desire is the risk of failing in the very end to which it points. 
The coquette, who devotes her life to pleasing the male sex, very generally 
dies unmarried, or is compelled to “ take up with” the man of ali others 
she would willingly have declined. What indeed can the round of 
idleness and extravagance, the waste of life, health, and fortune, ne- 
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cessary to this sort of pleasing, lead to, but to misery and disappoint- 
ment? ‘*A youth of folly and an age of cards” is as natural a se- 

uence as thunder and hail. Then the pleasure of pleasing is answer- 
able for all the more serious errors of the sex. The indulgence is a 
sine qudé non, a necessary preliminary to all the elopements, crim. con.’s 
and liaisons which fill the world with scandal. But what would the 
justices say to the young lady, who having met with a misfortune, should 
plead i in extenuation of her pecuniary liabilities, the pleasure of pleas- 
ing. What would a civilian think of such a plea in a suit de mensé et 
thoro 2 

Leaving, however, these graver considerations, as ‘ not in our sphere,” 
we shall for the present, confine ourselves to this one fatal, and at the 
same time inevitable consequence of any approach to success in the 
attempt,—to the obligation it imposes to new and reiterated exertions, 
One good turn, it has well been said, deserves another; meaning 
thereby, that he ‘who is fool enough to go once out of his way to do 
any little service, becomes embarked in an infinite series; and it has 
been justly remarked by those most on their guard against such a mis- 
take, that you may do nine hundred and ninety-nine good turns in 
vain; the whole being forgotten, if not resented as injuries, by the 
beneficiary, when you refuse the thousandth. 

Thus it happens, that when a man gets a name for charity, his door 
is besieged by petitioners, and every post brings him letters from the 
secretaries of subscriptions ; and, in like manner, once take concert- 
tickets to oblige a friend, whose sister’s child has a public singer for 
a teacher, and you will curse the concert-nuisance, every returning 
season, for the rest of your life. 

But then, perhaps, it will be said that the pleasure of pleasing is a 
Christian duty, and that without it, life itself would be a burden, We 
might, in our answer to this objection, stand on the ground that we are 
commanded to do good by one another, and not to please, which is a 
different matter. But we have a better reply, which is the suggestion 
of a very simple method by which this pleasure may be rendered, in 
the language of advertising doctors, ‘‘ safe and effectual, and not 
prevent. the patient from attending to his business:”’ and this is it. 
Please every body as much as you like, grant every man’s request, 

make yourself agreeable on all occasions, and make any sacrifice for 
being so: only take good care to be sufficiently paid for your trouble 
in hard cash; and then you will find every body pleased with what 
you have done; and, moreover, very careful not to apply again for plea- 
sure at your hands, without a sufficient and inevitable occasion. 

He 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 
Parr XV. 


On the following morning Ninny and Compo parted, the former 
under the guidance of the porter at the Mitre, and the effects of the 
nocturnal overdose of cold without—a shocking bad headach—for his 
rooms in Canterbury quad, and the latter, under the impression that 
Dennis was the ‘ medicorum facile princeps,” and an erroneous notion 
that he had made a right honourable his friend for life, for his rooms in 
St. Peter’s. 

As Ninny was crossing the High-street, and taking the nearest cut 
to Canterbury-gate, down Oriel- lane, he met three old “Rotherwickians, 
arm-in-arm, with whom he had been on intimate terms when at school, 
and was not a little surprised to find his hearty salutation, ‘ Hilloh! 
old fellows! how are you all?” responded to by a very stiff bow from 
one, and a stare of horrified indignation from the others. As they passed 
on without taking any further notice of him, he felt very much inclined 
to follow them and demand the reason of their giving him the cut di- 
rect, and if the reason did not prove satisfactory, to treat them as he 
had often done at school—give them a ‘ good licking.” As he stood 
gazing at them with flashing eyes, and flushed cheeks, the porter, who 
had seen the whole affair, and from long practice in Oxford matters 
easily guessed the meaning of it, said to him, 

‘* Old schoolfellows, sir, 1 suppose ?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Ninny, ‘‘intimate friends that I’ve licked many a 
time, and P ll follow and lick them again now for daring to cut me in 
this way.” 

‘« Excuse me, sir,” said the porter, setting down his luggage-barrow 
directly across the pavement, so as to block up the passage, ‘ but it’s 
all your own fault; you're fresh, and not up to ’varsity hettecut.” 

** To what ?” inquired Ninny. 

‘“‘Hetticut, sir. You see when a gen’elman first comes up he 
musn’t speak to nobody as doesn’t speak to him first. They sits in their 
rooms for a week to receive calls, and then goes out and returns them. 
That’s what they calls hetticut.” 

‘*That may be the case with strangers,” said Ninny, ‘‘ but it’s too 
absurd for old cronies at school.” 

‘It’s the hetticut, sir, I assure you,” said the porter, applying his 
straps to the handle of the barrow, and proceeding towards Christ- 
Church, ‘‘ and hetticut must be observed. Of course you’ve heard the 
old story about one gen’elman as wouldn’t save another gen’elman from 
drowning, becos ‘ he'd never been introduced ?’” 

Ninny shook his head ee 

*‘Haven’t you? Well, it’s a fact, that’s all. The ’varsity crowner 
held an inquest on the bay, and told the jury that though the 
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gen’elman might have saved him by merely stretching out his hand, 
yet the hetticut of the ‘varsity forbid any gen’elman to take any other 
gen’elman by the hand to whom he hadn’t been regular introduced, and 
so they must bring it in accidental death, which they accordingly did, 
and clapped a deodand of 5/. 5s., on Stephen Davis’s skiff, for upset- 
ting a ’varsity gen’elman,.” 

As Ninny smiled incredulously, the porter continued, 

‘It’s a fact, sir, I knows it is, for though I didn’t see it myself it’s 
been so well known for the last fifty years it must be true. It’s a tra- 
dition as is handed down asa heirloom. But I’Il tell you what I once 
saw with my own eyes. It was one rainy night as I was coming home 
from running up with the boats. I was just got upon the Folly-bridge 
where the water’s nigh twenty foot deep, when I saw a gen’elman, as I 
knew was the Honble Mr. Clencher, of St. Peters, fall into the water 
in trying to land from his skiff. As he was above the bridge, where 
there was not any punts, and I saw by the way as he kicked and strug- 
gled as Mr. Clencher couldn’t swim, I ran round by the towing-path 
gate, meaning to jump in after him and have him out. Before I got 
to him, however, a gen’elman had thrown off his coat and waistcoat 
and was just leapt in to save him. He drew him to shore, and I 
landed him, more frightened than hurt. Well, you never seed a man 
so grateful in your life. He called him his preserver, and all manner 
of names, and swore he’d never forget his kindness. Well, the 
gen’elman as saved him took him, all dripping wet as he was, to one of 
the barges, where he kept his rowing-dresses, and lent him a suit to go 
home dry in, and this made him more grateful nor before. Next day 
they meets in High-street, but Mr. Clencher walked straight on, keep- 
ing his eyes steadily fixed on the weathercock upon St. Mary’s steeple, 
and never said ‘ how do you do,’ even.” 

‘* He did not see his preserver, of course?” inquired Ninny. 

‘¢ Just as plain as I sees you, sir, but he had found out from his ser- 
vant as he wos only a servitor of Christ-Church, and it ain’t the hetti- 
cut for tufts to associate with sich. T'hat’s a fact, at any rate.” 

This tale and the wheelbarrow arrived at their respective goals at the 
same moment, and Ninny found his rooms in readiness for his recep- 
tion, through the exertions of my friend Broome, and Mr. Higgins, the 
private tiger, who had been hired and sent down by Lord Wastepaper, 
a few days before, for the express purpose. With the exception of 
their redolency of paste and fresh paint, the apartments were very 
desirable. The furniture which had been thirded from the last occu- 
pant, a quiet, reading man, was in a good state of preservation. The 
looking-glass was not even cracked, and the chairs and tables still had 
their legitimate complement of legs and arms. The only articles that 
appeared to have been used were a large reading-chair, a still larger 
reading-table, and an immense copper teakettle, which may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Ninny’s predecessor was not only studious, 
but stingy, and never gave a party. 

Ninny had but sufficient time to take a cursory view of his new 
abode, for ten o’clock was fast approaching, at which hour he was to 
accompany his tutor to the Vice-chancellor’s, to be matriculated, a 
ceremony that requires but a short time, yet costs a considerable deal of 
morey. He next called upon the Dean, Dr. Pertinax Plotter, by 
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whom he was not so graciously received as he would have been had Lord 
Wastepaper been able to secure him an opportunity of saying ‘nolo 
episcopari” upon the death of the lamented Right Rev., &c., &c., the 
Bishop of Blank, who had been succeeded by a Cambridge man, 
though it was the * Oxford turn.” Still his manner was not ungra- 
cious, though distant, as Dr. , the Bishop of » was any thing 
but well, and there were two dignitaries on his ‘‘ list,” whose health 
was on the decline. 

After Ninny had taken his leave it probably occurred to the Dean 
that he had not been so obliging and attentive to his patron’s protégé 
as the chances of preferment indicated by his ‘‘ list” demanded, for soon 
after he reached his rooms, Ninny received a note to this effect ; 








‘* The Dean will be happy to see the Honourable A. N. Nincompoop 
at breakfast to-morrow at ten o’clock, and introdnce him to a few of 
his best men. 

** Deanery, Christ-Church, 
“May Sth.” 


To which Ninny, who had made all the proper arrangements with his 
friend Compo, replied, 


‘*Mr. Nincompoop’s compliments to the Dean, and is sorry he can- 
not breakfast with him to-morrow morning at ten o ‘clock, as he is going 
to Woodstock in a tandem at half-past nine, but wiil keep himself dis- 
engaged for the following day.” 


Now as the Dean allowed his men to hunt and drive buggies as often 
as they pleased, but positively set his rubicund face against the dan- 
gerous and unstatutable practice of tandem driving, he was highly and 
justly offended at the receipt of this note; but the Bishop of , he 
found by his letters which had just arrived, in the interim of the note’s 
being sent and answered, was in articulo, he merely sent a mes- 
sage by Broome to intimate that the * leader” ought to be ‘“‘ sent 
on,” and that the following morning at ten would suit him equally well 
for seeing Mr. Nincompoop at breakfast. Although this may be con- 
sidered judicious on the part of the Dean, as far as “not losing a chance 
of succeeding to the Bishop of , who was so decidedly vacating 
his see, went, yet some cavillers might think that it would not impress 
upon the mind of the novus homo, the freshman, that respect for college 
dignitaries, which ought to be the primum mobile ot every man’s 
thoughts, w ords, and decds, as long as he is in the university. 

Ninny sat in his rooms and began to think a college life an exceed- 
ingly dull one, and wished he might reverse the order of things, and 
go and call on some of his old friends first; but the hint given him 
about ‘* ‘varsity hetticut” by the porter at the Mitre was not ‘Jost upon 
him, and he reselved to act upon it, and not commit himself any 
further. What was he to do until dinner-time, when he had promised 
to meet Compo at Tom Velox’s rooms at St. Mark’ s, and dine in hall ? 
He never could read, and as to walking out by himself he abhorred 
it, At last a lucky thought struck him. 


“* Higgins ! 
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“Sir,” replied that well-made, well-dressed, and well-conducted 
tiger, who was occupied in arranging his new master’s dressing~case 
and clothes in the bedroom. 

« Higgins, do you know any thing about setting-to ?” 

‘A little, sir. My governor keeps a sporting-ken in Tothill-fields, 
and has a long-room where the gentlemen of the fancy take their bene- 
fits,” replied Higgins, looking very knowing. 

‘‘ Capital, by George!’ cried Ninny, in an ecstasy. ‘* Go out and 
get a gallon of London porter, and two pairs of gloves, somewhere. 
Here’s a note—pay for them and bring me the change.” 

Broome very properly prevented so unusual and improper a mode of 
proceeding as paying ready money for any thing, and the gloves were 
procured from old Quarterman’s in the corn-market, on tick, and a set 
of foils, and single-sticks, with masks to complete, from Messrs. Loder 
and Gunner, upon the same terms. 

In less than one hour after Mr. Nincompoop’s name was entered on 
the books of the above-mentioned respectable tradesmen, the little 
letterbox affixed to his *‘ oak’’ was crammed to suffocation with cards 
and notes from wine-merchants, pastrycooks, tailors, bootmakers, and 
all sorts of tradesmen, soliciting the honour of the honourable gentle- 
man’s orders: so admirably is the system of ‘ telegraphing” managed 
at the university. J doubt whether the adoption of the new electro- 
magnetic apparatus would be an improvement on the old plan by which 
I have known the news of Mr. Jones of Jesus having ‘* come up to 
pay his ticks” or chalks, circulated amidst his tickers in half an hour; 
and what is more surprising is, that every one of these tickers knew 
by instinct that out of the innumerable series of Joneses of Jesus who 
come in and go out every year like ‘ hardy annuals,” this individual, 
Jones, was the very man on his books. Nascttur non fit propola 
Oxoniensis ; which is the only way of accounting for his superior discri- 
mination and intuitive readiness in getting the earliest possible intelli- 
gence of every man’s “ coming up,” who is likely to favour him with 
money or orders. 

While these choice specimens of the genus sufferer were employed 
in leaving their cards in Mr. Nincompoop’s oak, that gentleman was 
amusing himself by sparring with Higgins, who was very much asto- 
nished and still more disgusted to find that his new master was not only 
so theoretically but also practically acquainted with the arcana of the 
sublime science of boxing as to be more than a match for himself. As- 
tonished, I say, because he had never seen him at his governor’s long 
room, and disgusted because his merciful determination not to knock 
his master down before the dast round was not likely to be appreciated 
as it ought. Moreover, Higgins had been Almascharizing—buildin 
chateaux en Espugne—ever since he had been engaged by Lord Waste- 
paper. 

_ Among the aerial edifices which he had been erecting in his ardent 
imagination, the most pleasing was a public-house, or sporting-crib, at 
the west-end, with a snug bar, furnished with the ‘choicest wines, 
Spirits, and other compounds,” and a very pretty barmaid—a parlour 
fitted with every convenience for conviviality, and its walls adorned 
with portraits of eminent prize-fighters, from the remote ages of 
Humphryes and Mendoza up to the present time ; and a long-room of 
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extraordinary dimensions, suitable for private tuition and public dinners, 
The sum required for the pure hase of the lease and goodwill of these 
cloudy but desirable pre mises was to be made up in a very short time 
from the savings of his wages, and by giving lessons in boxing at half- 
a-guinea an hour to his master and all his acquaintances. This vision- 
ary locale for the enjoyment of his ‘* opium cum dignitate,” as Duster! 
will insist upon mise ‘alling it, was, like himself, effectually floored the 
very first round by a severe facer, put in so sc ientifically as to convince 
the receiver, Mr. Higgins, that the person who could administer such a 
straight hit from the “shoulde ‘r, needed none of his instructions. As he 
was no logician, and argued from particulars to universals, he drew 
the faulty inference that, ‘because his master was a proficient in the art 
of boxing, all the members of the university must be equally skilfal. 

The stimulus of the exercise, and several very large tankards of 
Barelay and Perkins, which Beneins persevered in importing from the 
buttery, removed the headach and lowness of spirits under which 
Ninny had been suflering all the morning. The stomach and_ the 
muscles of his body, by a wonderful sympathy, like a newly-tuned 
pianolorte, recovere “l their fone together. The sets-to, or set- tos—for 
I know not which is correct, without referring to the classical columns 
ofa sporting paper—became more animated, and in the last, Higgins 
received a blow, which sent him from the middle to the end of the 
room, where he fell and lay deprived of consciousness, from his head 
coming into collision with the shi arp edge of the fender. 

Ninny was showing his sorrow for the accident, and his inherent 
humanity towards a fallen foe, by recovering him from his lethargy with 
—— applications of eatin stout, “exhibited” over his head and 
face by the aid of his nec ke loth, which was the only succedaneum for 
a sponge within his master’s reach, 

In this charitable and interesting situation, Ninny was discovered by 
Mr. Eugenius Eupheme, the senior tutor, who had called to do the 
civils and usuals to his honourable pupil, and had gained access to his 
rooms, through the incautiousness of Broome, who had forgotten to 
sport oak, in his eagerness to get ‘* one more” tankard of porter before 
the buttery was closed. 

Mr. Eupheme gazed in mute surprise upon the extraordinary tableau 
(I was going to add vivant, which would have been wrong, as the prin- 
cipal figure was temporarily defunct) presented to his eyes. Seemg a 
person on the ground, apparently dead, and_ his honourable pupil 
covered with blood himself, and mopping the dead man’s face, he be- 
came alarmed, and rushing down the staircase, up which Broome was 
carefully climbing with the last tankard, for fear of injuring its cauli- 
flower head, ran against him in turning the corner, and the three rolled 
together to the bottom of the staircase. The tutor was saturated with 
porter, which Broome very much regretted, as the buttery was shut 
and no more could be obtained until dinner-time. 

** Waste not thy valuable time on me, Mr.Broome,” said Mr, Eupheme, 
looking benevole nt, and warding off the pocket-handkerchief with which 
my friend was going to wipe away the frothy stains of the brown stout; 
«but hasten and procure the immediate attendance of a medical 
practitioner,” 

“ What, cut along and get a doctor, sir? No occasion for that—it’s 
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merely Mr. Nincompoop, the new tuft, setting to with his tiger. He 
suffers from indigestion, and the doctors recommend strong exercise, 
and—” 

« Brown stout ?” inquired Mr. Eupheme, dispossessing his mouth and 
eyes of a considerable quantity of that liquid, 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Broome; “ there’s a great deal of steel in it, 
and it makes ’em as hard as flints.” 

This of course was all pure invention on the part of my friend 
Broome, and out of Oxford, would be unquestionably denominated a 
lie, Jn Oxford, however, expediency is the fundamental principle of 
our policy ; and a sc out, like a member of parliament, is not worth a 
farthing, who is not ready with ‘a reply.” 

Mr. Eupbeme swallowed the invention with several addenda that 
were absolutely necessary to give the little fiction a colouring of reality, 
and reascended the stairs. On entering the room he found Ninny 

utting on his clothes, and Higgins sitting against the wainscot 
sobbing convulsively, and looking excessively bewildered. His rolling 
eyeballs betrayed the confused state of his thoughts, which were a sort 
of amalgam formed of a mixture of rage, pain, disappointment, preme- 
ditated revenge, and a sulky kind of respect for the respectable college 
dignitary before him. 

From this unpleasant state Broome relieved him by carrying him 
into his master’s bedroom, and tying up his bleeding head with a silk 
handkerchief well soaked in the ‘ best white-wine vinegar,” manufac- 
tured from stale table-beer, 

Mr, Eupheme, to his pupil’s great surprise, ‘ begged to express his 
sincere and deep regret at his being compelled by the faculty to resort 
to such strong measures to rid himself of that painful and distressing 
disorder, dyspepsia,” and then commenced a learned exposition of his 
views of a course of college reading. He next recommended and 
wrote down a list of a few books necessary for the commencement of 
the course, advising Ninny to purchase the best and newest editions, as 
a groundwork for the foundation of a well-selected classical library. 

As the list contained a hundred and fifty books, of whose existence he 
was before ignorant, Ninny was quite dismayed, and wondered how he, 
who had not read through six books in the seven years he had passed 
at Rotherwick, was to skim through or even turn over the leaves of so 
many in one term. He felt sick of college by anticipation, and began 
to regret that he had not urged Lord Wastepaper to procure him a 
commission in the army, where he should have no reading, and nothing 
to do but to walk about arm-in-arm with his brother officers, smoke 
cigars, and kick stones into the river from the bridge of the country- 
town in which his regiment might happen to be quartered. 

Mr. Eupheme, too, alarmed him by talking, as was his wont, over- 
learnedly, and making use of the longest ‘and most carefully-com- 
pounded words in his vocabulary, rigidly adhering to the quantity of 
each in its original lauguage. 

He talked of Ovid’s metamorphoses—the encyclopedia—illative con- 
version—dative, accusative, vocative, and ablative cases ; and asto- 
nished Ninny quite as much as he once did the college-gardener by 
ordering him to sow plenty of convolvuli majores. 

Poor Borecole scratched his head and declared, “he never had 
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heard of sich a flower; there was volvilus majers: and volvilus miners, 
but no sich things as volvildi jores, he was sartain.” 

After concluding this ‘little prospectus of his views for the gradual 
development of the mental energies,” and giving a short exposition of 
his notions of ‘* academical discipline,” Mr. Eupheme kindly shook his 
pupil by the hand and left him in a positive state of mental misery, from 
which he tried to relieve himself by whistling dulce domum out of tune, 
until the tears ran down his cheeks. 

Just as he was pondering on the expediency of ridding himself of his 
miseries by committing suicide or running away from college, a rat-tat- 
tat at his door roused him, and “ come in, » uttered in a tone of deep de- 
spondency closely resembling a groan, introduced his former acquaint- 
ance and schoolfellow, the Honourable Peregrine Tittleback, who had 
come up to put on his bachelor’s gown, and hearing of Ninny’ S arrival 
and having nothing else to do, resolved to amuse himself by astonishing 
the weak mind of our hero by his superior attainments in college and 
worldly matters. 

Mr. Tittleback, after getting through his great-go by a shave, had 
spent a whole month in London, and upon the strength of having dined 
once with ‘*an officer in the guards,” danced with a femme passée at 
Almack’s, and betted tive pounds upon the Derby, fancied himself “ a 
man about town,” and ‘* up to all the newest dodges.’ ‘ 

It is almost needless to say he wore his bachelor’ s gown, because no 
man who has accomplished the difficult task of getting his L.A. degree, 
can persuade himself to appear without the bit of silk or bombazine, 
with full long sleeves, which indicates his success, for the first week or 
ten days after he has put it on. 

Ninny, who was not yet acquainted with the different gowns which 
mark rank and degree in the university, thought that the stylish gentle- 
man in a rich twilled silk bachelor, was a don of no ordinary import- 
ance, and salaamed him very respectfully, which made him appear 
much more amiable in the eyes of his visiter. He fixed his gold eye- 
glass scientifically beneath his upper eyelid, and extended one finger of 
his right hand with a gracious “ Ah, Nincompoop ! how are ye?” 
whic h was then conside red ‘*the correct thing.” 

‘‘T beg pardon,” said Ninny, not accepting the proffered finger for 
fear of displaying too great fi umiliarity toadon; ‘I really cannot—” 

** Recognise an old schoolfellow in a man of the world—eh ? Why, 
really a few years, a diligent attention to personal embellishment, and 
the habits and manners acquired in good London society, do make a 
very considerable alteration for the better,” said Tittleback, raising his 
eve ‘lash, and allowing the eyeglass to fall gracefully upon his waistcoat. 
“You recollect the Honourable Peregrine ‘Tittleback at Rotherwick 2” 

‘** Certainly,” said Ninny, shaking ‘the proftered finger very gently, 
for he still doubted whether the person before him, ‘and who stood 
about five feet eight, was the same whom as a boy at school he used to 
fancy a ‘*‘ regular strapper,”’ and whom he, being rather above than under 
six feet, o’ertopped by some four or five inches. 

‘* You must dine with me to-day at my lodgings,” continued Tittle- 
back ; “ you'll not meet a noisy party—that’s not the correct thing— 
only Lord Balamson—you know he’s heir apparent to the dukedom of 
Scratchback—and the Marquis of Rattlebones—his governor married 
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an actress of all work, and improved the noble breed by the injudicious 
cross. You will make a fourth, and we can have a little chicken- 
hazard or hookey. You need not stake more than ponies if not conve- 
nient. By the by, is your book full for the Derby? Spiderlegs is first 
favourite, and if you want to hedge, I'll get a friend to take the odds 
against him.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to say,” replied Ninny, blushing as deeply as if he was 
committing a great sin, or saying something improper, ‘ that I do not 
understand betting—as yet.” 

“‘ Never mind—I’ll give you the office—you must come up to town 
—that’s the correct thing—but you must not let Balamson and Rattle- 
bones know that you don’t bet, it’s positively not the correct thing. 
We dine at seven, and my lodgings are at Snuggins’s, in High-street-— 
an everlasting ticker and no mistake.” 

‘*T am sorry I cannot accept your invite,” said Ninny; ‘ for I 
am engaged to dine with Tom Velox, at St. Mark’s, with my friend 
Compo.” 

“Velox? Compo? Who the devil are they ?” 

‘* Old Rotherwickians. You must remember them.” 

“My dear Nincompoop! We men about town have too many engage- 
ments to allow us to remember any one below a peer or a commoner 
with an infinity of tin. Velox?’—Velox? Haven't the remotest recol- 
lection of such a man, and as to Compo, I never heard such a devilish 
odd title in my life—what are they ?” 

“Capital good fellows,” said Ninny; ‘regular bricks I can tell 

ou.” 
<- You mistake me,” said Tittleback ; ‘I mean are they visitable— 
that is, gentlemen commoners ?”’ 

‘Why, Tom Velox is a scholar of St. Mark’s, and Compo is a com- 
moner of St. Peter’s, and both are gentlemanly fellows,” said Ninny. 

‘Fellows? Men, you mean. None of the men are called fellows 
in Oxford, unless they have got fellowships, and devilish snug things 
they are for the indigent middle classes. But you must cut both these 
men—it won’t do to associate with them—it’s decidedly infra dig.” 

Ninny, besides being really attached to his old schoolfellows—espe- 
cially Compo—was too good-natured to hurt the feelings of any one, 
and felt unwilling to comply with Tittleback’s suggestions. That gen- 
tleman, however, instead of resorting to argument to convince Ninny of 
the impropriety of associating with out-college men beneath the grade 
of gentlemen commoners, very coolly sat down and wrote a couple of 
notes in his name to Velox and Compo, which he despatched by 
Broome, intimating to both those gentlemen, that in future all further 
intimacy between them must cease as not being “ the correct thing.” 

Ninny, when the notes were read over to him, was indignant and 
inclined to refuse sending them, but being cursed with an inability to 
say ‘‘ No,”—an impotency of negation, as my friend the professor ex- 
presses it,—he allowed Tittleback to have his own way. 

Tom Velox took no notice whatever of the insolent conduct of 
Ninny. Winkey, however, who had been boasting all the morning to 
every man to whom he had been introduced, of his extraordinary inti- 
macy with his honourable friend, Nincompoop of Christ-Church, was so 
exceedingly galled, that he wrote to his governor, and that respectable 
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elderly gentleman expostulated with Lord Wastepaper on the subject ; 
but finding his expostulations unattended to, he inflicted the severest 
punishment he could upon his former patron, by not only refusing to 
msert his ‘‘ few little remarks” as usual, but by not even abusing him, 
in The Scarifier. 

As Compo Winkey will not come upon the stage again, it will be as 
well to mention here, that after a rather successful career at college, 
and being called to the bar by virtue of having eaten sundry commons 
in Lincoln’s Inn, he succeeded his father as editor and proprietor of 
The Scarifier, and wrote a weekly leader the tendency of which was 
decidedly anti-aristocratic and bitterly abusive of the family of the 
Fuddleheads, which was lugged in upon all occasions, without the 
slightest regard to relevancy. 

Fortunately for the Fuddleheads, he did not confine his abuse to 
that honourable family, but extended it to an Irish gentleman, who 
ventured to differ with him in politics, threatening to beat him as 
Punch does Judy in the show, and in consequence received so severe a 
drubbing with an “ iligant little bit of an oaken plant,” as caused his 
exit 

“From this world of woe.” 


The Irish gentleman, fancying himself a bit of a poet, and willing to 
make the dead man some compensation for the untoward ‘ little bit of 
a blow” he gave him, wrote what he was pleased to term his epithet, 
thinking toimmortalize him. It ran thus: 


“Here Winkey lies, who always lied of yore, 

And though it may look like a paradox, 

He must lie on, though he can lie no more, 
Lying ‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, within his box.” 


I, Peter Priggins, am no great judge of poetry, but it strikes me 
that this effort of the Irish muse is not very complimentary. Mrs P. 
does not regard it in a serious light, but says it is a mere Judy’s 
spree. 

Ninny dined with Tittleback and his friends Balamson and Rattle- 
bones, with whom he was muck pleased, as they were fast men, and 
though still undergraduates, had seen a great deal of life. Balamson 
was a ‘live racing calendar, and knew the dam and sire of every horse, 
mare, and colt in the United Kingdom, and could tell you the ‘* names, 
weights, and colours of their riders.” He got good and early informa- 
tion from the different racing-stables, and was on very intimate terms 
of friendship with old John Day, Isaac Sadler, and other tiptop 
trainers. He had a share in one or two pfomising colts, and made up 
a pretty good book ina small way. He meditated great things as soon 
as he should be emancipated from college and paternal discipline, and 
come in for a considerable sum of ready money, which he was to do at 
twenty-five years of age; indeed, the height of his ambition and the 
subject of all his daydreams, was to be the owner of Eclipse No. 2. 
He kept a tolerable stud up at Oxford, and hunted regularly six days 
a week during the season. Jn the summer terms he got up a few 
sweepstakes and hurdle-races, which came off in Port-meadow or Bul- 
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lingdon-green, until the authorities interfered, when the scene was 
changed to the remote regions of Abingdon or Cotsford race-courses. 

Rattlebones, though he hunted and made up a betting-book, was 
more celebrated for athletics and mischief. He was a great shot, both 
at the trap and across country; kept a kennel of high-couraged, gal- 
loping pointers, and notoriously good, mute, short-legged spaniels. He 
had also a choice collection of terriers, who rivalled the celebrated 
Billy in annihilating rats and drawing badgers. In boxing, wrestling, 
fencing, singlestick-playing, rowing, cricketing, running, leaping, and 
other gymnastics, he greatly excelled, and could spur and handle a 
cock as cleverly as Charley Eastup himself. As for mischief, nothing 
from a window-fastening up to a weathercock, was safe within a mile 
of him. He was strongly suspected of being the person who sawed 
off a very tall and graceful maypole, which was erected at Nettlebed, 
and furnished with a handsome brass-plate in commemoration of some 
great victory achieved by a neighbouring gentleman. 

Dusterly says, I shall be accused of showing up some marquis of the 
present day under the name of Rattlebones, but 1 beg distinctly to 
deny it, and to assure him in particular, and the public in general, that 
no young marquis of these days was invented at the time of which I 
am writing. 

One little bit of mischief I must relate, it was so admirably con- 
ceived and executed, and the moral it was intended to convey, was so 
unexceptionable. 

Fisherton, a little town about twenty-five miles from Oxford, was a 
favourite resort of Rattlebones, on account of the facilities it afforded 
for indulging in the elegant and interesting amusement of flyfishing. 
The river, which abounds in trout, for two miles below the town 
is, or} was, rented by the landlord of the inn, for the town boasts 
of but one, and any gentleman upon the payment of a mere trifle for 
a ticket, might indulge his propensities for whipping, and fancy himself 
Xerxes flogging the Hellespont. 

Rattlebones threw a fly beautifully; it lighted on the water as 
lightly as the natural ephemeral it was intended to represent, and no 
trout, with aldermanic propensities, could resist ‘ rising’ to pay his 
respects to it. At Whitsuntide, when the mayfly is generally up, he 
used to spend the two days’ vacation, which divides the Easter from the 
Act term, at the Red Lion at Fisherton; and although he was success- 
ful in filling his creel and thinning the river, he was a welcome guest 
with the landlord in consequence of the liberal manner in which he 
paid his bills without examining the items. This landlord, Tom 
Drainer, was a civil and obliging fellow; but he had, as most of us 
have, one fault—one favourite sin. He got drunk every night—which 
many landlords do; but then he beat his wife—which most landlords 
do not do; *‘ The gray mare,” as Dusterly says, “‘ being generally the 
better hoss.” Of this fault Rattlebones, who pitied the meek and 
pretty Mrs. Drainer, whose eyes were too dark to require any addi- 
tional blackness from her husband’s fists, was determined to cure him; 
and thus the cure was effected. 

In the suburbs of Fisherton dwelt one Aminadab Pipkins, a short, 
stumpy, stunted homuncule, who, as he expressed it, had “ retiwed 
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from London to enjoy the wuwalities of the countwy for the wemainder 
of his life.” In a close court in the city, which, though but small, 
was a great thoroughfare, he had rapidly realized a large fortune by 
manufacturing soups and alamode beef, to which his customers were 
enticed by a display of salads, quite irresistible in the musty, fusty, 
dusty climate of the east. In his window amidst a bed of purely- 
bleached curled endive, nestled lettuces of enormous growth, mustard 
and cress of the true emerald tint, celery tastefully twisted into the most 
picturesque forms, and gracefully decorated with strings of the deep 
red beetroot. Under the little card that announced the presence of 
‘real mock turtle,” was the head of a large calf with the skin on, that 
had evidently committed suicide in attempting to swallow an enormous 
lemon which he still retamed between his teeth, as an ex-post-facto evi- 
dence of his crime. By the aid of these enticing baits, he got his 
customers to bite so freely that, as he said, “‘ he was a kining of money 
all day long.” After having ‘‘ kined” sufficient to justify him in exchang- 
ing the odours of alamode for the perfume of the violet, and the 
foul atmosphere of London for the pure air of the Berkshire downs, he 
disposed of the lease and goodwill of the soup-shop, and purchased 
the cottage in the suburbs of Fisherton. 

Here he displayed his taste by dismantling the ivy, roses, Jasmines 
and honeysuckles, with which the porch, walls, and windows were 
covered, and substituting in their place formal latticework, upon which 
he trained scarlet-runners and nasturtians, as he said, ‘‘ to make the 
pwopewty mowe pwofitable.” The shrubs, which grew in natural pro- 
fusion and luxuriance, were rooted up and replaced by straight, round, 
and three-cornered beds filled with cabbages, and edged with mustard 
and cress, parsley and spinage. 

But his great delight was in plaister ‘‘ staties” painted au naturel. 
There were the Duke and his great rival, Charles Fox and Mr. Pitt, 
stuck in the middle of a patch of savoys or winter-stuff, and in the 
midst of all 


“ The heathen gods and goddesses so fair, 
Bold Neptin, Vanus, and Nicodamus, 
All standing naked in the open air ;” 


as says ‘the Groves of Blarney.” But his pet statue was a leaden 
one of Diana, as large as life, which he had the luck to pick up ata 
glazier’s in Fisherton, and upon which he lavished a great deal of money 
for a sign-painter to represent her with rosy cheeks, bright blue eyes, 
and flowing black hair. He was so satisfied with her appearance, that 
he had her placed as near as possible to his gate that she might attract 
the passers-by, and secure the admiration which she, in his estimation, 
merited. She was certainly a lioness with all the school-children, who 
came from every village round to admire ‘‘ Pipkins’s pretty lady.” 
Rattlebones had often gazed with a mischievous eye on this Diana, 
and was determined to have her. He stood gazing at, and pretending 
to be lost in admiration of her while old Pipkins was walking among 
his cabbages, and as he passed the gate, raised his hat politely, and 
begged as a great favour that he might be permitted to enter the gar- 
den and examine so classical an image more closely. Pipkins was 
delighted ; he not only admitted Rattlebones, but insisted upon getting 
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out two chairs and a table, and treating him with a bottle of ginger- 
pop while he admired her at his leisure. This was all the marquis 
wanted, and he returned to the Red Lion determined to put into exe- 
cution a scheme he had thought of the night before. 

Tom Drainer, who was about three-parts drunk, was summoned to 
receive orders for supper, and after supper invited in to talk of the 
favourite holds for the heaviest fish, the favourite throws, and other 
matters in which anglers delight. He was well supplied with brandy- 
and-water by Rattlebones’s servant, and in fact made more drunk than 
usual, At last he fell from his chair, and was carefully laid upon a 
sofa, where he was left to recover from his inebriety. 

About two o'clock in the morning Tom awoke and wondered where 
he was, and where the deuce his wife, and the candle, and the bar, and 
the bottles and glasses were. He scratched his head until the titilla- 
tion brought to his mind all the events of the evening, and he resolved 
to go up stairs and give Mrs. Drainer a “‘ good hiding” for not having 
him put to bed as usual. He groped his way to the bar, and finding 
his favourite chastiser—a large ashen stick, stumbled up stairs with it, 
and pulling aside the curtains, put certain queries in very strong 
language to the lady in bed, to which he obtained no answers. 

a You won’t speak, won’t ye? Then take that,” said Tom ; 
and after applying the stick till he was tired, and surprised at his wite’s 
not alarming the house as she usually did, he uttered two or three very 
satisfactory oaths at her obstinacy, and undressed himself and got into 
bed. Just as he was falling off to sleep, it occurred to him that he 
ought to make his wife beg his pardon, and as the readiest way of en- 
suring her obedience, he sat up in bed, and taking as good an aim at 
her eye as he could in the dark, struck her a tremendous blow. He 
was surprised to tind that his knuckles seemed to suffer more than his 
wife’s face, and putting out his hand to feel for her nose, to try if that 
feature were more tender, he was dreadfully alarmed to find her face as 
coid as ice and quite stiff; his hands, too, were all wet with a thick clammy 
substance, and it occurred to him all at once that he must have murdered 
her with the stick. The fright and horror, of such a crime quite sobered 
him ; and after a few minutes of horrible hesitation how to act, he re- 
solved to go down stairs and procure alight. His horror was considerably 
increased at seeing, by the light of the match, his hands and the sleeve 
of his shirt completely covered with blood. He rushed up stairs, and 
there he found the pillow, sheets, and the face of his victim one mass 
of gore. He fell upon his knees and called upon his dear wife in all 
the endearing terms he could muster; then he rose and walked up and 
down the room, meditating in horrible agony of mind upon what was 
best to be done. He suddenly resolved to carry the body down and 
bury it in the brewhouse, but upon trying to lift it, found it too heavy 
for his strength, and it fell on the floor rigid and inflexible. He then 
determined to run for a doctor, and tell him his wife had broken a 
bloodvessel, or tumbled out of bed, or some other falsehood; but 
just as he was going to the door for the purpose, he was alarmed at 
hearing footsteps upon the stairs, and still more so at seeing his door 
opened, and the marquis and his servant enter. He fell upon his 
knees and confessed his crime at once, begging and entreating them 
not to give him up into the hands of justice. A constable was, how- 
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ever sent for, and he was handcuffed and“placed in the cage in the 
centre of Fisherton for the night. 

It is needless to say that he passed a night of sleepless misery. He 
went through, in imagination, his examination, committal, trial, and 
execution. He heard the people congregating in the morning rosad 
the cage, and he was afraid of being torn to pieces by a justly-enraged 
mob. As the shouts approached nearer and nearer, his agony in- 
creased ; but when the key was applied to the lock to open the door 
that would expose him to the view and execration of thousands, his 
agony increased to such a degree that he fainted. Upon recoverin 
from his fit, he was surprised to find himself seated on a sort of plat- 
form, which was carried by half-a-dozen men, by the side of ‘old 
Pipkins’s pretty lady,” with her face smudged over with red-ochre, and 
dressed in the nightgear of his wife, who, “alive and well, was walkin 
at the head of the procession with the marquis, bearing in her hand the 
identical ashen-stick with which he fancied he had murdered her the 
night before. Amidst the jeerings, hootings, and revilings of some 
hundreds of his fellow-townsmen, the beating of drums, and the clatter 
of marrowbones and cleavers, he was carried to the Red Lion, fol- 
lowed by old Pipkins himself, in a dreadful state of anxiety lest his 
‘* fayouwite statty of Dianny” should fall and be injured. 

It will be readily understood that the marquis and his servant after 
depositing Tom upon the sofa, had stolen Diana from her pedestal, and 
with the consent of Mrs. Tom, who really was afraid of being mur- 
dered some night, placed the leaden lady in her bed. Old Pipkins 
forgave the lark as soon as Diana was safely reinstated, and Tom 
Drainer never attempted to beat his wife again. 

Tittleback knew little and cared less about the pedigree of horses 
and dogs, but in humans he was very great; and as I have said in a 
former number, knew the redbook by heart. He betted a little and 
played a little, because it was the ‘‘ correct thing ;” but his forte lay in 
what was then called dandyism,—he was essentially a lady’s man. 
He cultivated his whiskers with patient industry and bearsgrease, and 
Was a great patron and consumer of oils for the hair. The goal of his 
wishes was to have his name enrolled amongst the members of the best 
clubs, to give the Tittleback cut for a coat to some first-rate schneider, 
and keep a Tittleback mixture at Fribourg and Treyer’s. He did not 
indulge im any gymnastic exercises, dreading the influence of the sun 
and air upon his complexion, and fearing lest the handles of cricket- 
bats and oars should blister and spoil his hands. He took one lesson 
in boxing from Mr. Eales, but having received a facer from that scientific 
gentleman, which not only caused his nose to bleed plentifully, but left 
a slight enlargement of that prominent feature, and discoloured a 
neighbouring eye, he declined persevering in an amusement attended 
by sach distiguring contingencies. 

Though he differed in these respects from his friends Balamson and 
Rattlebones, he cordially agreed with them in being an idle man. He 
never read more than he was compelled to do, by the aid of cribs and 
cramming-books, to get him a degree, with just sufficient of the 
columns of some fashionable journal to make him au fait to the court 
circular, and the “ arrivals and departures” of his fashionable friends. 

With these three men Ninny was quite delighted—they were after 
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his own heart, as the saying is. Though shy at first, and fearful of 
incurring the ridicule of men of such varied and superior attainments, 
he soon gained sufficient confidence to display his incipient talents in 
laying and hedging a bet, talking of the first favourite for the St. 
Leger, and calculating the odds upon the caster and the chances of an 
apres. 

He cut lectures and chapel in spite of the lectures of the dean, and 
the weak but well-meant expostulations of Mr. Eugenius Eupheme, his 
tutor; but was very regular in his attendance at Bullingdon and Cows 
Jey-marsh, where he soon became notorious as the best batter and 
bowler of his day. He acquired considerable celebrity too, by thrash- 
ing the biggest bully in St. Thomas’s, a masculine muscular bargeman, 
whom he beat so soundly for running against his skiff in Iffley-lock, 
that he narrowly escaped being ‘‘ had up” for manslaughter before my 
Lord judge at the next assizes. 

Under the able tuition of Stephen Davis, Ninny became such a 
proficient in rowing, as to pull No. 7 in the Christ-Church boat to the 
stroke of Rattlebones, who was the best oar in Oxford. A little ad- 
venture which occurred in practising, shall conclude this number. 

The usual mode of practising in Oxford is, to pull with some ex- 
perienced hand in a two-oar from Oxford to Iffley and back, racing 
pace all the way, and Ninny had got into such excellent training with 
Stephen, that he resolved to have a pull down to Sandford ; and upon 
communicating his intention to Balamson and Rattlebones, they agreed 
to make up a four, and take Tittleback down as a sitter. They were 
obliged to hire a cad to steer, as Tittleback declined doing so for fear 
the tiller-ropes should blister and disfigure his hands. It was agreed 
to have a fish dinner at Sandford, where there is a little public, which 
is used by the Oxonians for the same purpose as Sirly Hall is by the 
Etonians, and Batchelor’s at Putney by the cockneys. It was in those 
days as celebrated for its homebrewed and freshwater-fish dinners, 
under the superintendence of the landlady, Mrs. Davis (no relation of 
Stephen’s), as it is now for every thing edible and drinkable “‘ provided 
on the shortest notice” by Burgess and his attentive wife. 

The party reached Sandford safely and quickly without any ad- 
venture befalling them worthy of record, excepting the evident annoy- 
ance of Tittleback at having his immaculate whites spotted and 
splashed by the spirts of Stephen, who of course pulled stroke, and 
as he had not had above two quarts of beer and three glasses of brandy- 
and-water before he started, was in excellent wind. A dinner of 
Spitchcock’d eels, and underdone beefsteaks was ordered, and the in- 
terval required for its preparation filled up by a succession of games at 
quoits and skittles, at which all the party, save and except Tittleback, 
were expert players. , 

The dinner proved excellent, and all did justice to it, particularly 
Stephen, who ate most voraciously of eels, of which he was particularly 
fond, to the horror of Tittleback, whom he informed of the fact that 
“‘ Those d— heels halways made im hill, and yet ’e couldn't elp heat- 
ing hof *>hem when ’e got ha chance.” This was not very agreeable 
intelligence to a delicate gentleman who had to sit immediately before 
him in a voyage of five miles. 

After dinner the party adjourned to the skittle-alley, where lots of 
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punch, strong beer, and cigars, were ordered to be carried for con- 
sumption between the heats. Stephen played and drank beer till the 
‘heels begun to hoperate,” when he retired to prevent an unpleasant 
catastrophe by the application of a series of brandies-and-waters, under 
the able administration of the landlady. 

Stephen’s retirement spoilt the side ; and as Tittleback resolutely re- 
fused to dirty his fingers by handling the ball, they had serious 
thoughts of pulling home again to have a little hazard, when three of 
the men from the neighbouring mill, which was then used for grinding 
corn, came in from their work to enjoy a game and a pot of beer. As 
these men were very famous players, a challenge was immediately 
given and received, much to Tittleback’s disgust, who thought the 
neighbourhood of a snob was not “‘ the correct thing.” He therefore 
withdrew into the remotest corner with a cigar, though albeit unused to 
fumigation, and having once returned a box of cigars because they 
smelt so very strong of tobacco. The consequence was that he got 
very tipsy in a short time, and was forced to seek the advice of 
Stephen, who was getting very drunk fast, and filling up a glass of hot 
brandy-and-water, presented it to the disgusted ‘Tittleback, telling 
him to “ down with that and hup with the heels, and he’d soon be 
right.” 

In the alley the game was very interesting; first the snobs won, and 
then the gentlemen, and of course each victory was celebrated, and 
each defeat consoled by copious libations of beer and punch—an 
amusement the snobs promoted, as they knew they should have nothing 
to pay. When it grew almost too dark to play any longer, for all the 
party confessed they could not see the pins clearly, cigars and pipes 
were lighted, and the snobs induced to sing a song, the gentlemen to 
join chorus and make speeches: then, unluckily, somehow or other, 
fighting and wrestling began to be talked about, and after a little time 
trials of strength were proposed, which led, as is usually the case, to 
a quarrel, which ended, as usual, in a fight; and I regret to say, that 
after being on such friendly terms with them for so many hours, 
Ninny and his friends gave the snobs a tremendous ‘‘ licking,” and 
then a tremendous quantity of strong beer to allay the pain of their 
bruises. The score was paid, and they left the alley to find Stephen 
and Tittleback, and return to Oxford; but both those individuals were 
too far gone to sit in the boat, so they agreed to walk to Oxford and 
leave the cad to tow Stephen and their friend back in the bottom of the 
four-oar, which, as he was rather ‘‘consarn’d in licker,” was not an 
easy task, and they must have slept on the ‘‘ midnight deep,” had not 
a barge come up and taken them in tow. 

As Raitlebones never left any place without doing a little mischief, 
he amused himself by putting two-dozen of eggs under the cushion of 
the landlady’s chair, and emptying the sugar-basin into her bonnet 
which hung upon a hook in the beam; then wishing her a polite good 
night, pulled down the signboard which misrepresented a fish of some 
sort, and threw it into the Isis, and to prevent it being fished out again 
that night, locked the outer door and threw the key after it. 

As they proceeded through the village of Sandford to gain the high- 
road, he contented himself with letting the sheep out of farmer Allen’s 
fold, and removing the gates from the farmyard, to allow the cows an 
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opportunity of relieving themselves from the irksomeness of confine- 
ment. 

No opportunity of showing his capabilities presented itself, until, 
after crossing the church-close, they arrived at the turnpike-gate ; this 
was lifted carefully from its hinges and deposited in a neighbouring 
ditch, which must have saved pikey an immensity of annoyance during 
the night, and the travellers a great many threepences and sixpences. 

The road was very dull until they reached Littlemore, where they for- 
tunately found a public with a farmer’s horse hung up to the wall by 
its bridle. To take off this and allow the horse to go where he 
pleased, was the work of a moment. The noise of his horse’s shoes 
on the hard road roused the farmer, who ran out to see what was the 
matter as fast as a heavy pair of topboots and a large Witney topcoat 
would allow him. He instantly accused Ninny, who happened to be 
nearest to him, of loosing his nag, and threatened to lay a heavy whip, 
which he held in his hand, across his shoulders ; for which piece of 
impertinence, Rattlebones and Balamson, seizing his Witney each by 
one skirt, by a sudden jerk ripped it up from the waist to the shoulders, 
and wrapping the skirts round his arms, made them act as a very effec- 
tive straightwaistcoat. 

The shouts of the farmer, who bellowed for help as loudly as one of his 
own bulls, brought out several clods, who were ta their best to fulfil 
the orders of the Act of Parliament—* to be drunk on the premises,” 
and a general fight ensued, in which ‘ blood” was getting the better 
of ‘‘ bone,” until the noise increased so greatly, as to arouse the neigh- 
bouring cottagers, who, thinking that Mr. Swing was being appre- 
hended for firing ricks, hastened to the spot with lanterns and pitch- 
forks, 

Rattlebones was too good a general to suffer himself to be out- 
numbered, so he beat a retreat, and the trio disengaging themselves 
from the mélée by a few well-applied blows, and starting off at the top 
of their speed, soon distanced their pursuers. They arrived safely at 
Tittleback’s lodgings, Rattlebones having done nothing in his road but 
pull up a few of Mr. Costar’s best early Yorks, and giving them to 
Jack Hutton’s pigs; carried off Hewitt the barber’s pole, and Bet- 
teris’s sign, the ‘‘ Oxford Arms.” 

Tittleback had just got home, and was reclining on his sofa feeling 
very ungentlemanly at having got intoxicated, which was not ‘* the 
correct thing,” and indignant at being called ‘old fellow” by Stephen 
Davis, who was sitting opposite to him, and enjoying a tankard of 
Snuggins’s admirable ale. 

On the following morning the .farmer who had traced the party to 
Sandford by the mischief that had been done, learned their names, 
and was disposed to “ pull them up” before the Vice-chancellor, but he 
fortunately called on Rattlebones before he did so, from whom he re- 
ceived a present of a new coat and a dozen of port wine, which not 
only pacified him, but made him wish for such a piece of luck every 
night of his life. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON THE NATIONAL SONGS AND MUSIC OF SWITZERLAND, 


Amonest a people whose history is so intimately blended with the 
progress of free institutions, and whose very name is proverbially ‘y- 
nonimous with the glorious struggles for independence, it might, 
haps, reasonably be expected, that | their national songs should be found 
to partake largely of the spirit of political freedom; and to be rife 
with those lofty aspirations and yearnings after liberty, for which the 
Swiss, as a people, have ever been remarkable. But few traces, how- 
ever, of this spirit are discoverable in their popular songs, which, for 
the most part, will be found to contain but simple, natural, and unpre- 
tending descriptions of pastoral life, and of the joys and ‘pleasures of 
@ mountain-existence. Unlike their surrounding neighbours, French, 
German, or Italian, the ‘‘ bleak Swiss,” content with the reality of their 
hard- fought- for independence, seem to place but little store by the 
high-sounding expressions of declamatory and theoretical freedom. As 
their occupations and mode of life, so is their political faith, simple 
and devoid of ostentation and display. The deputies trom Appenzell 
had already in the early part of the fourteenth century, condensed in 
few words all that could then, or that can now be usefully said upon 
the subject. We are convinced that mankind are born for order, but 
not for servitude: that they must have magistrates whom they them- 
selves elect, but not masters to grovel under,.”* ‘The essentials of true 
freedom being therefore at once, and at so early a date, reduced to 
such slender and accurately-defined limits, we may feel the less sur- 
prised at the paucity of poetical or figurative allusion to the subject in 
the songs and ballads of a people with whom the practical enjoyment 
of liberty has become a matter of such common and every-day routine 
as to afford but little ground for the embellishments of poetry, whose 
province is more especially, and to a certain extent, more naturally 
circumscribed to the indefinite and ideal. Not but there exist, among 
the Swiss people, some very ancient and curious * songs of war and 
triumph,” which it may be the object of a future paper to introduce to 
the notice of the English reader. For the present, however, our object 
will be to treat in succession of the popular songs and music illustra- 
tive of the peculiar habits and customs of the couutry, viz.—of the 





* “Tf,” remarks Ebel, in his Reisebuch durch die Schweiz, “the nature and produc- 
tionsof the Alps are original and remarkable, the character and political institutions 
of the inhabitants are not less so. * * * ® The Swiss have based all their con- 
stitutions on the equality of civil rights, and bave placed the choice of all the autho- 
rities in the bands of the citizens. In some of the cantons, indeed, the people exercise 
the direct right of sovereignty. In Switzerland are to be seen neither masters, nor 
slaves, nor privileged castes, personal servitude, paid troops, insatiable publicans, 
monopolists, grinding imposts, arbitrary power, nor unjust favour,—fruits of the par- 
uality and tyranny of the great. * * * * In this point of view I would recom- 
mend Switzerland to the notice of the foreigner, as a school in which he may learn to 
contemplate mankind under an aspect different from that to which he has been accus- 
tomed to regard them from his early youth; asa school wherein be may learn to 
appreciate individuals without regard to their name or their dress ; to think and to 
act towards all the world from the impulse of cordial and fraternal goodwill; and to 
consider the whole human kind as forming but ove single family.”—p. 12. 
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‘‘ Heimweh” or Swiss Mal-de- Pays — the ‘‘ Senn-hirts-lieder, or, 
Herdsmen’s songs—the Ranz-des-Vaches—the ‘‘ Alpine horn”—the 
‘¢ Chilter,” or nocturnal courtship, and of some other points descrip- 
tive of Helvetian manners. 

The language in which these songs are written, is the Swiss patois, 
the dialects of which vary according to the situation of the different 
cantons. Ebel and other writers describe this patois as a mixture de- 
rived from the ancient Celtic, the Latin, Greek, Italian, and ancient 
Burgundian languages: there are five principal dialects of this idiom, 
namely, of the Valais, the district of Aigle and the Romand portion of 
the Oberland, the canton of Friburg, the borders of the Lake Leman, 
and of the canton of Neuchatel, the inhabitants of which various 

laces have some difficulty in understanding each other. Of these 
dialects, the most ancient, and at the same time most in use, is the 
patois which the peasants themselves term the Roman or Réman, but 
for what reason does not at the present day very clearly appear, as 
neither the Latin nor Italian is found to constitute, as its name would 
import, its peculiar basis, which is more probably to be traced to the 
Celtic. This similarity of various words of this latter idiom, with 
those of the same meaning in English, is somewhat curious. We do 
not here, of course, allude to all those words which the Swiss dialects 
possess in common with the German, French, and Italian, but of those 
which, being derivable neither directly nor indirectly through either of 
the above languages, yet exhibit an absolute identity both in sound 
and meaning (and in most instances in orthography also) with corre- 
sponding words in the English language. The following are the most 
remarkable of these Swiss patois words, amongst which it Is nota 
little curious, that the majority relate to articles of food, and that food, 
too, of the most simple and primitive description, The corresponding 
German and French words will sufficiently illustrate the immediate 
affinity between the patois and the English, and their mutual deriva- 
tion from one common source, in all probability the ancient Celtic. 


Parots. ENGLISH. 


HAMME. Schinken, Germ. Jambon, Fr. HAM. 


BACON. Speck, Germ. Lard, Fr. | BACON.* 
prey Kraut, Germ. Chou, Fr. | CABBAGE. 


MUES [pronounced mess ; soup made 
either of corn-meal, barley, oat- 
meal, pease, bread, &c.] 

GO, v.a. Gehen, Germ. Aller, Fr. 

LUEGE, v. a. Schauen, Germ. Ré- 
garder, Fr. 


MESS [as a “Mess of pottage,” 
the patois word being always em- 
ployed exactly in this sense. | 

GQ, v. a. 

LOOK, v. a. 


To these might be added many words, which, although evidently of 
the same origin as the corresponding ones in German and French, yet 
approach much nearer to the English than do the latter: for instance ; 





_,* The absolute identity of this word with the English has not escaped Ebel, who, in 
his short glossary of the patois dialects, affixes to the word a remark expressive of his 


surprise at the coincidence. 
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Parors. ENGLIsH. 
BOUES. Banch,Germ. Boyaux,Fr. § BOWELS. 
; EBOUELLE, v. a. EMBOWEL, v. a. 


AE, indef. art. [ae man, ae wyb, &c.] A. indef. art. [the ein of the Germ. and 
un of the Fr.) 


I, pron. Ich, Germ. Je, Fr. I, pron. 
MI. Mich, Germ. ME. 
Madaeder is also the 
MAEDER, | Wiese, wiesen-land, § MEADOW, | "term in patois for 
petddey AND f Ger. Prairie, Fr. wre | haymaker, the ma. 
, : . cher of the Germ. 


Tue “ ScuweitzerR-HEIMWEN.” 
{Swiss Home-sickness, or Mal-de-Pays.] 


The peculiar attachment of the Swiss to their native land, has at all 
times been proverbial. This feeling, which has ever been found to 
have stood the proof both of the incitement of pecuniary gain, and, 
what to the inhabitant of a bleak and barren soil might naturally be 
thought to offer a still more seductive attraction, the allurements of a 
more genial clime, in exchange for the rugged mountain-side and stern 
glacier, has afforded an interesting theme for the lucubrations of the 
philosopher and political economist, all tending to support the para- 
doxical conclusion, that in proportion to the barrenness and ingratitude 
of soil, and the absence of all outward inducement as a choice of re- 
sidence in countries within the range of human habitation, the abstract 
love of country is found to exist. This may possibly, in great mea- 
sure, be traced to the consequent necessity of a mutual reliance of the 
scattered inhabitants of such a country on each other for mutual pro- 
tection and support, superinducing a frame of mind the most calcu- 
lated for the cultivation of its best and kindest feelings,—good-will 
towards man, and the observance of the sacred rights of hospitality ; 
feelings which, nurtured in the outset of youth, fail not to shed their 
benign influence upon after life, and to foster those endearing recollec- 
tions which no change of climate, no vicissitudes of fortune and ad- 
venture, are capable of obliterating from the heart: rendering the 
scenes of their early exercise and development ever present to the 
imagination ; and tinting the former home of the wanderer in distant 
lands, however chill and rude, and stinted by the churlish hand of 
nature that home may be, with all the charms and colours of a Para- 
dise. Nay, that very chilliness and rudeness may in their stern reality 
possess a charm,— 


“ Andas a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to his mother’s breast,— 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwinds roar, 
But bind him to his native mountain more.” 


Goldsmith’s Traveller (Switzerland). 
Certain it is, that in the breast of the “ bleak Swiss,” this innate lov 
of country is found to glow with a warmth and fixed intensity, com- 
paratively unknown to the inhabitants of more gifted regions; to an 
extent sufficient to produce in many well-known and authenticated in- 
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stances, a malady exclusively incident to the native of Switzerland; 
and for the very name of which the physician must consult the lan- 
guage of that country. In the cantons bordering on Germany, this 
eculiar affection bears the expressive name of ‘ Schwettzer-Heim- 
weh,” literally ‘* Swiss-home-ache;” and in other cantons the more 
general one of ‘‘ mal-de-pays.”* The sufferer, when absent from his 
native country, generally loses his appetite and spirits; becomes incu- 
rably restless, nervous, and agitated; obstinately resists all efforts to 
cheer and rouse him from the state of desolation and stupor which su- 
pervenes ; pines rapidly away; and if not immediately removed to his 
native mountains (and even this expedient is not always efficient) sinks 
beneath an affliction, to which his otherwise native fortitude of mind 
and patience of anxiety and privation is not equal—and dies literall 
of a broken heart. This national disease has been found to attac 
him with the greatest suddenness and violence in cases where any of 
his native airs, more especially of the ‘‘ Ranz-des-Vaches,” or ‘‘ Kuh- 
teihen,” have been unexpectedly played or sung in his presence or 
hearing ; and to such extent did this happen amongst both officers and 
men in the Swiss regiments of Napoleon, that by an imperial decree, 
the performance of any Swiss national air was forbidden throughout 
the French army on pain of death: the conscripts either deserting en 
masse, or if prevented, falling rapidly a prey to the ravages of a broken 
heart. Similar observations had long previously been made on this 
head, respecting the Swiss troops in foreign service, by various writers, 
as for instance, Rousseau, in his Dictionary of Music, Art. Musique ; 
Capeller Descriptio Montis Pilati, p. 29; Tarenne, &c. 

The following literal translation of a very favourite natural song 
connected with this subject may convey to the reader some idea of the 
simplicity of style prevalent in these effusions: a characteristic sim- 
plicity with which the translator has not been willing to interfere by 
any attempt to render it into English verse: a process which, he is 
convinced, however able might be the hand which should attempt it, 
would inevitably detract from the unpretending merit of the original, 
affecting as it is from the very absence of all affectation. It is entitled, 
“ Schweitzer-Heimweh,” which has before been explained as ‘‘ Swiss- 
Home-ache.” The air is exceedingly simple and plaintive, and is still 
very popular in the German cantons. 


“ SCHWEITZER-HEIMWEH.” 
“* Herz, mi Herz, warum so traurig.” 


1. 


“Why my heart, ah! why so mournful ? 
Say, what mean these heavy sighs ? 
All’s so gay and bright around us, 

Say, what canst thou wish for more ? 





* To this species of endemic physicians have given the name of ‘‘ Nostalgia ;” some- 
what more classical, it is true, bat scarcely so expressive as the native appellation. 
Some writers buve affirmed that a similar affection is observable amongst the natives of 
Iceland when at a distance from their own country. 
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S. 


What I wish for ?—canst thou ask me?’ 
Here a stranger and forlorn— 

"Tis bright and gay, indeed, around us, 
But ’tis not our native home. 


3. 
Ah! would I were at home again! 
But quick, alas! quick must that be— 


Would that I could father, mother, 
Mountain, rock, and forest see. 


4. 


And the mountain’s rugged peak ; 

Rising midst the blue glacier, 

Where the swift chamois is leaping, 

And no huntsman can pursue. 


5. 


Could I hear the bells gay tinkling! 
When the herdsman seeks the hills, 
When the cows with joy are frisking, 
And not a lamb stays in the plain. 


6. 


Ah! would we were the steep crag climbing, 
O’er the deep blue lake beneath ! 

And, where the stream o’er rocks is foaming, 
Our own dear village we could see. 


7. 


See once again, the small brown houses,* 
Whilst at every cottage-door 

Neighbours give a friendly greeting, 
And the village seems to smile. 


8. 


No one here is kind towards us. 

No one gives so warm a hand, 

And not one child will laugh so hearty, 
As at home in Switzerland. 


9. 


Up! and walk—oh! back then take me 
Where my youth so happy passed, 

For | nor joy, nor peace can hope for 
*Till I my birth-place see again. 


10. 


Nay then, my heart, in God's name calm thee, 
Fi If that be thy cause of pain— 
Le God willing, and with his good aid, 

7 Soon we'll be at home again.” 






































































*«* Wieder gseh die brune Hiisi 
Und for alle Tbhire fra 

Nacbberslut die trisndlich gritessiay 

Und es lustigs Dorfe bei,” 
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THE RANZ-DES-VACHES. 


To those amongst our readers who have chanced to hear the Ranz- 
des-Vaches in its native glory—in the wild passes of Appenzell, or the 
syivan seclusion of the Emmenthal, how many a scene of grandeur and 
sublimity—of sweetness and tranquillity—of soul-stirring excitement, 
and overpowering but delicious melancholy—will its very name conjure 
back to recollection: the far-spreading gloom of the Alpine forest— 
the foam and roar of the mountain torrent—the many-tinted glacier 
sparkling in the last rays of sunset, like glow-worms in darkened 
foliage—the distant thunder of the avalanche—the deep-toned carillon 
of the grave leader of the straggling herd, in contrast with the silve 
tinkling of the lively and sportive goat—the joyous ‘‘ Hoh Hoh” of 
the herdsman echoing afar, its well-known sound greeted by the loud 
bellow and the shrill bleat—such are amongst the recollections which 
vibrate at the mention of the ‘‘ Kih-rethe.” 

The name for this peculiar melody varies according to the situation of 
the place. The ‘* Kiihreihen,” or ‘‘ Kiihreigen,” of the German 
cantons answers therefore to the “‘ Ranz-des-Vaches,” of the Ormonds, 
and other French districts, both meaning, literally, ‘‘ rank (or arrange- 
ment) of the cows,’ such at least is the most simple and apparently 
most obvious derivation of the word; and in support of which might 
be quoted the alternating chorus, or burden of the Ranz-des-Vaches 
of the Gruyéres Alps. 


Le’ sonailliré Those with the bells 

Vau lé prémiré, Take the lead (or go the first). 
Lé toté nairé, The entirely black 

Van lé derraire. Come the last. 

Liauba, &c. &c. &e. &c.* 


Opinions, however, are still divided on the subject. The majority of 
foreign writers suppose, with Tarenne and Ebel, the derivation to be 
from the substantive ‘‘rethe,” signifying ‘‘ order, procession, file, 
rank, march in order or succession,”’ and that ‘*‘ Ktihreihen” means an 
air which was chanted, originally, whilst the cows were marching in 
long files in the steep paths and narrow passes of the mountains. On 
the other hand, Stalder, in his Dictionary of Swiss Idioms, traces it to 
the verb reihen, one of whose synonymes is “ to go in search of ;” be- 
cause these songs or chants were used for the purpose of calling 
together the cattle dispersed over the mountain pastures. Adelung in 


—_ 


* Again, in the “ Kiihreihe’”’ of the Oberhasli, also popular throughout the canton 
of Bern, the words Briimi, Gyger, Rimi, Briiudi, Schiggi, &c., are true surnames 
given to each particular cow, and have all a characteristic meaning :—Brdmi, for 
instance, is a cow with a dark red skin, inclining to a brown; Rami, a brown cow 
with black stripes ; Schaggi, a cow whose hide is variegated with irregular spots ; 
** die Drechel-huh” is the one bearing the large brazen bell or gong (in the dialect of 
Bern Dreichle, Dringlen), not unlike a round copper kettle, and is generally a superb 
animal, the pride of the herd, of whom it takes precedence in all their migratory pro- 


cessions. 
Har Kuhli! Ho lobe! die unte, hoch obe! 
Tryb use, tryb une! Den Reihen anstimme, 
Bring :’erst die Dreichelkuh ! 
Die Brami und Gyger, die Rami und Styger, 
Die Meiche, die Galte, die junge, die alte, &c. &c. 
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his Vocabulary of the High German Idioms, derives this word from 
“« reihen,”’ pronounced also reigen, and signifying a song or chaunt, and 
even a dance ; he alleges in support of this etymology, that the moun- 
taineers still frequently term their songs, ‘‘ bergrethen” (mountain 
songs). Professor Wyss, in his Collection of Swiss Ballads, &c,,* 
seems inclined to adopt this derivation. 

The French word (or rather patois corruption of it) rans, or ranz, is 
evidently derived from rang (rank). There is also the old German 
word renk, rank, or rang, designating a row or line of objects placed 
one behind the other, and in all probability the parent word of both the 
French and English,t and the modern German verb ranken to climb, 
scramble up, &c. We must not, however, forget that the word 
raner, in some of the patois dialects of Switzerland, means also to sing, 
shout, utter cries of joy, &c.,t a circumstance which betraying as it 
does a strange connexion between rans or ranze (cries of joy), and reye, 
reyeli (patois for song melody), affords an unusual instance of a double 
and concurrent, though distinct and contradictory, derivation in the two 
words ‘* Ranz-des-Vaches,” and ‘ Kiihrethe,” which may thus with 
equal justice be explained to mean “ rank or marshalling of the cows,” 
or ‘*song of joy of the cow-herd.” 

Both Ebel and Bridel§ suppose the various Ranz-des-Vaches to have 
been originally nothing more than a succession of joyous crics, and 
that the words were added or adapted long afterwards; that singular 
transition from the open or chest notes to the guttural sounds, and to 
the falsetto, of which the inhabitants of the Swiss Alps are remarkable 
(and their surprising facility in the emission of which, were it not for 
the more natural solution of long habit and predilection, one might be 
tempted to imagine they owed to some peculiarity of organization), is 
perhaps adopted in imitation of the sounds produced by the ‘ Alp- 
horn or hautbois,” on which, according to Bridel, ‘ the MRanz-des- 
Vaches or Kihreihe airs were originally played.|| 

The ‘* Alp-horn,” or ‘* Alpenhorn,” called in the French canton 
haut-bois (high-forest), trompe, and cor-des-alpes, on which the 
various Ranz-des-Vaches airs are by the Swiss peasants occasionally 
— amongst the Alpine pastures with such singular effect, is a 
ong wooden trumpet, of the rudest construction, and usually covered 
with the rough bark of the forest pine. It has been compared by some 
of the former writers to the lituus{ or staff of the ancient Roman 
augurs, which staff, according to Aulus Gellius, was bent at its thickest 
end. The instrument is pierced throughout its whole length, and ter- 
minates in a mouth or trombe, similar to the speaking-trumpet, to 
which use, indeed, it would appear that it was applied, in the four- 
teenth century, by the inhabitants of the Entlibuch and Unterwalden, 
to announce from one mountain to another, and from a great distance, 
the approach of the enemy. It is now, unfortunately, from whatever 
cause, becoming rare, but may still occasionally be heard in some of 





* Sammlung von Schweitzer-Kubreiben und Volksliedern. Bern, 1818. 

t The Armoric and Welsh word Rhenc, or Rhenck, has also the same meaning. 

¢ Professor Wyss. § Conservateur Suisse, vol. i., p. 429. 

|| Conservateur Suisse, ih. 

It is worthy of remark, that Elisha Cole, in bis Latina Dictionary, edition 1772, 
renders Lituus ‘‘ an augur’s stail—also a crooked MORN or CORNET. 
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the Alpine districts, where its effect on a calm summet’s evening is 

rand in the extreme. When heard at a great distance its tones (which 
fom its rude construction are, when close at hand, somewhat harsh and 
discordant) are mellowed and deepened to an extent, of which those 
who have not witnessed its performance can scarcely conceive any idea. 
It is sometimes played in concert with a second Alp-horn at a great dis- 
tance, but the mountain echoes are of themselves always a sufficient 
accompaniment. 

The instrument is usually formed of the curved root of the forest 
pine,* or Alpine fir-tree, is from four to five feet long, but at its further 
extremity, which is split in the direction of its length, the interior 
scooped out, and then joined again to the trunk or tube (which is ge- 
nerally hollowed out by means of a hot iron), the whole surrounded 
with a strong casing or covering of bark, and luted with wax at the 
joints, in order to render it air-tight. In former times, it would appear 
that the length of these singular instruments was far more consider- 
able; for an ancient writer, Conrad Gessner, in his description of the 
Mont Pilate, published in 1555, speaks of an Alp-horn eleven feet 
long. The mouth, or bell-shaped extremity, is generally about three 
inches in diameter, whilst the mouthpiece of the instrument seldom 
exceeds from half to three-quarters of an inch. Its sound resembles 
that of a muffled trumpet; but it is much more powerful, rude, and 
penetrating, especially in the higher notes of its scale, which scale in 
an Alp-horn of five feet would be nearly that of the B flat trumpet ; 
and of ten feet that of the common French-horn in B flat basso; the 
upper F of both the trumpet and French-horn being rather sharper 
than the fourth of the scale should be; but the F of the Alp-horn is 
even more imperfect, being, in fact, almost an F sharp. It is, indeed, 
to this very imperfection in the formation of the natural and sharp 
notes, that the very peculiar and highly-characteristic effect of the in- 
strument (when heard under its appropriate circumstance of time and 
place) is in great measure attributable.¢ In the following passage, for 
instance, in which the notes marked with an asterisk would in strictness 
be F natural, the effect of the peculiar melody requires that the F’s 
should be sharp or very nearly so. 








* The “ pinus sylvestris” of Linnwus, It is worthy of remark, that the Swiss patois 
word for this tree (rore) is evidently the root of ronest, or of ronst, Germ., FORET, 
Fr. The German for this species of pine is fichte. The patois term is probably very 
ancient, and derived from the Celtic. 

t It is to causes, very similar in their nature, that we may in all probability look 
for that peculiar wildness and eccentricity, or, if we may so term it, nationality, by 
which the primitive melodies of the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, are characteristically 
and individually distinguished. The imperfections in the scale of sounds to be pro- 
duced on the bagpipe, for instance, in which the fourth and seventh are wanting, have 
imparted to the national airs of Scotland"a certain expression of abruptness which is 
certainly by no means displeasing to the ear; whilst the Welsh harp, whose scale of 
tones is deficient in many particulars, is nevertheless indispensable for the due per- 
formance of some of the favourite Cambrian melodies, which do not appear to gain at 
all in sweetness or expression by the aid of the more improved, and consequeatly more 
perfect-toned instrument. 
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‘‘By a more careful construction of the instrument,” remarks Pro- 
fessor Wyss, on this subject, ‘‘ we might perhaps succeed in producing 
the F natural in all its purity: but I doubt whether the mountain 
herdsmen would accept it as an improvement. This irregular and 
equivocal sound has to their ear a pleasing and preferable effect.” As 
a termination to his ‘* Aiihrethe,” the performer usually selects this 
plaintive and peculiar note, on which he dwells with long and ex- 
pressive emphasis, and its effect on the hearers is indescribably singular 
and impressive, more especially when heard from afar, as it breaks 
upon the silence of the evening, and is reverberated in softened and 
varied tones from the surrounding hills. Towards sunset, in the sum- 
mer months, these ‘‘ Auihrechen” may be heard, sounding from dif- 
ferent points of the higher lands, on which the chalets,* or extensive 
sheds for the shelter of the cattle at night, are situated ; and it Is not a 
little curious to observe the sagacity with which the leaders, or Drei- 
chalkiihe of the various herds, which during the day have been indis- 
criminately scattered over the pasturages of the lower plain, recognise 
and obey this signal of recall; each particular herd dividing from the 
rest, and slowly filing off in the direction of its own herdsman, the 
sound of whose horn, or perhaps his particular method of instrumenta- 
tion, they appear to be capable of distinguishing. Such at least was 
the effect produced on our minds by this Alpestral scene, which we have 
frequently witnessed in the mountain districts. Of the various Ranz- 
des-Vaches airs, that of the Ormonds appears to be the greatest fa- 
vourite out of Switzerland; that of the Appenzellers, however, has 
many passages of great simplicity and beauty. It was the favourite air 
of our Queen Anne, at whose request it was transmitted to England at 
the beginning of the last century, and was frequently performed by her 





* The Swiss chalet, or extensive log-but, the principal, and in most cases, indeed, 
the only apartment in which serves at once for the summer-dwelling of the herdsman, 
the shelter at night for the cattle, and the preparation of the cheese, butter, and other 
produce of the dairy corresponds to the present day, in every particular both of con- 
struction and destination, with the dwellings of the ancient Celts, who are described by 
the historian Justin, as ‘‘ living in wooden houses, into which their cattle are brought 
for protection, the roofs beiug of thatch, on which they place large stones to secure them 
trom the effects of the winds—domos e tabulis cratibusque in speciem camerz fastigiate 
vel tholi construunt, multa superinjecta arundine vel magno imposita tecto.”’ This 
primeval custom of introducing the cattle into the dwelling-house still exists in the 
mountains of Wales; and in the Caucasus, according to Professor Muchar. 
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own private band.* The first appearance of these airs in print was in 
1710, ina curious dissertation on Nostalgia (hetmweh mal de pays, or 
home-sickness), by a learned professor of Bale, Théodore Zwinger, 
entitled Fasciculus Disputat. Medic., under the assumed name of Jean 
Hofer.t Viotti, the celebrated violinist, also published a Ranz-des- 
Vaches, very similar to that of the Ormonds, which he had noted down 
on the spot, having heard it one evening during his rambles amongst 
the Swiss Alps performed at a distance on the Alp-horn, with the 
accompaniment of a female voice. The effect it produced on his ima- 
gination, he beautifully describes in his Décade Philosophique, in 
which it was first published. 





RANZ-DES-VACHES; OR, KUHREIHE OF THE ORMONDS, 


Parors Text. LITERAL TRANSLATION. 
Lés armaillis dé Colombetta The cow-herds of Colombettat 
Dé bon matin sé son léva, Have risen early in the morning, 


Ah! Ah! Lioba! Lioba! por t’aria. Ah! Ah! Cow! Cow! to be milked. 


BurDEN. Burpen. 
Vénidé toté, pétité, grozzé, Come all of ye, small and great, 
E bliantz’ e néré, d’zouvén ’éautré, Black and white, young and the rest 
Dezo stou tzano, yo yié ario, of ye. 
Dézo stou trimblio, yo yi¢ trinzo! Beneath this oak, where I milk ye, 
Lioba! Lioba! por varia. Beneath this. 


Cow! Cow! to be milked. 





L’on volu fer tranzi la motta They wanted to curdle the milk 
Devan qué l’usson mi aria. Before they had done milking the cows. 
Ah! Ah! &c. Ah! Ah! &e. 
L’on mé lou cé 4 Ja zoudaire They put the curd in the caldron 
Devan qué fussé affeta. Before it was quite set. 
Ah! Ah! &e. Ah! Ah! &c. 
Yié son zala ai bassés z’igués, They went to the low (overflowed) 
Signa lo pi§ l’on pou passa. waters, 
Ah! Ah! &c. But were not able to pass. 
Ah! Ah! &c. 
Pouro fraré qué fin no icé ? My poor brother, what do we here ? 
No fo alla tzi l’incoura! We must go seek the Curé, 
Ah! Ah! &e. Ah! Ah! &e. 
Qué voliai vo, qué no lai diaisi, What must we say to him, 
A noutro monsu l’incoura! To our Monsieur le Curé ? 
Ah! Ah! &e. Ah! Ah! &c. 
* Bridel, in the Conservateur Suisse, vol, i., p. 429. + Ib. 


+ ‘ Lés Colombetta,” or ‘les Colombettes,” the name of a mountain in the canton des 
Ormonds. 


§ “ Signa lo pi” (without the foot), a patois idiom for impossible. 
2B2 
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Fo qué no diaisé ’n Avé Maria. 
Por qué no lai poussi passa ! 


Ah! Ah! &e. 


Pierro s'en va vig ’a la porta, 
Mons ’] ’incoura ; 


D’oun bon zor a 


Ah! Ah! &c. 


No sin barra ai bassés z’igués ; 


Dité no oun Avé Maria ! 
Ah! Ah! &ce. 


Invoyé no voutra servinta, 
No hi fari oun bon fri gra! 


Ah! Ah! &c. 


Ma servinta é tro galésa, 
Vo poria bin mé la garda. 
Ah! Ah! &c. 


He must say an Ave Maria for us, 
In order that we may be able to pass. 
Ah! Ah! &c. 


Pierre goes knocking at the door ; 
With “ A good day to ye, Monsieur the 


Cure. 


Ah! Ah! &e. 


“We are stopp'’d by the low (over- 
flowed waters) ; 

Say an Ave Maria for us.” 
Ah! Ah! &e. 


“Send your servant-maid to us, 
We will make her a good fat cheese !” 
Ah! Ah! &e. 


“ My servant-maid is too good-looking 
You might, perhaps, keep her away for 


good.” 
Ah! Ah! &e. 


“ To take the goods of the church 
Were a sin for which we never should 


get pardon.” 
Ah! Ah! &e. 


Dé prindré lo bin dé leglisé 
No né sarion pa par donna! 


Ah! Ah! &e. 


Sarai fer ‘oun gro sacrilézo ; “Tt would be committing a great sacri- 
Yie foudrai té vo confessa. lege ; 
Ah! Ah! &e. We should have to confess all about it 
to you.” 


Ah! Ab! &e. 


Retiré té, men ami, Pierro ; “ Well! go back, friend Pierre, 
Te veé deir ’oun Avé Maria ! I am going to say an Ave Maria for 


Ah! Ah! &e, you.” 
Ah! Ah! &c. 


The words of the Ranz-des-Vaches of the Gruyéres Alps, are but a 
slight variation on the foregoing; the scene with the good cure is some- 


what amplitied. 
* . e * o 


The curate answers him ; 
‘My poor brother! if you would pass 
over 


Ha! Ah! &c. 


L’eincoura lai a fai re sponsa : 
Pouro fraré! s’té vau passa :— 


Ha! Ah! &e. 


“You must give me a fat cheese, 
(a motetta] 


But it must not be skimmed!’”* 
Ha! Ah! &c. 


Te fo mé bailli ‘na motetta,* 


Ma né té fo pa lecrama ! 
Ha! Ah! &e. 


* The ‘* motta” is avery rich kind of cheese made from milk which has not been 
skimmed (écerémé.) When under the weight of 25 1bs., it is called motetta, a diminutive 
of motta. Our worthy curate, therefore, is particularly anxious that there should be 
vo room for mistake on the subjec t. 
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And on dismissing Pierre, the curé adds: 


“ Prau bein, prau priié vo sohetto: — ‘‘ Good luck to ye, and much cheese do 


Ma vigni mé sovein trova !” I wish ye ; 
Ha! Ah! &e. But mind you come often to see me.” 
Ha! Ah! &c. 
* . * * * 
Pierro révein ai bassé z’ivoué, Pierre came back to the low [over- 
Et to lo drai l’an pu passa, flowed] waters, 
Ha! Ah! &e. And they were able immediately to pass. 
Ha! Ah! &e. 
L’an mé loco a la tzaudairé, They put the rennet in the caldron, 
Ke n’avian paz-2 mi aria. Which they had not half-milked full. 
Ha! Ah! &c. Ha! Ah! &c, 


This last couplet appears to be an homage rendered to the efficacy of 
the good curé’s prayers ;—to find the great kettle, or ‘* tzaudaire,” full 
before even one-half of the herd had been milked! Prodigious ! 
One of these caldrons will contain the milk of 100 cows; an ordi- 
nary-sized one from forty to fifty. 


t\ANZ-DES-VACHES OF THE EMMENTHAL.* 


Pators Text. TRANSLATION. 
Be as 

Was kann schoner seyn, What can more pleasant 
Was kann edler seyn, Or nobler be 
Als der lieber kiiherstamme ? Than the life of the herdsman 
Wenn zur friihlingszeit So careless, so free? 
Sich die freud erneut, When Joy wakes again 
Sind sie frohlich allzusamme ! With the coming of Spring, 
Wenn sie horen d’fogel singen, They rejoice, one and all, 
Thut ne d’s herz im leib aufspringen, When they hear the birds sing : 
Dass die Zeit ruckt an, How each heart bounds with joy 
Und die erde dann That the time it draws near 


Laub und gras herfiir thut bringen. | When the earth shall again 
Green and leafy appear. 


2. 2. 
Wenn der Meyen kommt, When May comes again, 
Hort man wie es brommt Hark! the waters they seem 
Lustig iiber alle wassen ? To rejoice in glad murmur 





eee _—— —- $< —_——— — oe oe —a_ pene 





* The “ valley of the River Emme,” a mountain stream, which, rising in the Entli- 
beuch between the Alps Rothborn and Schratten, joins the Aar not far from Soleure. 
The inbabitants of this beautiful Alpine valley, which is about thirty miles in length by 
sixteen or twenty in breadth, are remarkable from the superiority of their personal 
appearance, their great activity, and comparative wealth; which consists not only in 
their fine herds of cattle, fertile pasture-grounds, and handsome chalets, but also in 
extensive manufactures of cloth and ribbons, for which there is a great demand at 
Bern, distant about six miles from the north-west limit of the valley. According to 
—_ the Emme conveys no inconsiderable quantities of laminw of pure gold in its 
sands, 
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Tringlen von metall 

Hortman tberall 

Klingen auf der berge strassen ; 
Lustigers kann mann nichts horen, 
Wenn sie schén thun harmoninen ! 
Jedermaun hat dann 

Seine freud’ darann 

Feuster offnet mann and thiiren. 


3. 


Hier im Schweizerland 

Ist der kiiherstand 

Fiir preiswiir digzu erachten, 

Wenn man bergund thal 

Darinn uber all 

Recht aufmerksam thut betrachten. 

Wie zogman das land zu ehren, 

We kein flug sich recht kann keh- 
ren? 

Aber durch das vych 

Konnen arin und reich 

Sich darinnen gut ernihren. 


4. 


Ja der kuherstand 

Ist ein nuz dem land ; 

Denen bauzen, denen herren, 
Frag’ den kuher d'rum: 

Wie ’ne grosse summ 

Er den herren muss einkehren, 
Fur das futter und die weiden ? 
Mauchem thut es schier erleiden, 
Weil er nicht im stand 

Z’ ziehen aus dem land, 

Zu bezahlan fur die beyden. 


- =o ae 
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5. 


Doch dem ungeacht 

Ist der kuher-pracht 

Nicht zu hemmen noch zu zwingen ; 
Denn die kuher-leut’ 

Lustig sind allzeit, 

Und thun hornen, jauchzen, singen, 
Wenn der bau’r muss d’sense wetzen, 
TD)’ kuher sich in schatten sezen ; 

In dem grunen grass, 

Ist es ihnen bass 


} Als stets in der sonne z’schwitzen. 
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From river and stream ! 

On the steep mountain 

In the deep shady dell, 

Resounds the clear note 

Of the tinkling bell. 

No sound can more grateful —more 
joyous be, 

No music so sweet as their harmony. 

Bounds every heart 

At the joyful tone, 

And a: td and doors 

Are wide open thrown. 


3. 


Here in free Schweizerland 

Is the herdsman’s degree 

Held worthy of honour, 

As well may it be— 

How else deal with the land advantage 
ously ? 

For look but around 

Upon mountain and dale, 

And consider if tillage 

Would ought avail, 

With a land where the ploughshare 

Can scarcely be led— 

Whilst with cattle and kine 

Rich and poor may be fed. 


4. 


Yea, the herdsman’s work 

Is the land’s supply, 

Let its peasants and lords 

Ask the herdsman why ? 

What a round sum of gold 

To his lord he must bear 

For fodder and pasturage 

Every year ! 

On many this falls 

Hard enough by my troth, 

The land scarcely yielding 

Wherewithal to pay both. 
5 


And yet, for all this, 

Is the herdsman’s glee 

Not to be hindered 

Or damped d’ye see 

For the herdsmen race 

Are at all times gay, 

And horn it, and sing it, 
And dance it away ; 

Whilst the peasant aye whetting 
His scythe must be, 

The herdsman lies stretched 
Neath a shady tree, 

And the green shaded grass 
He prefers, for one, 

To toiling and sweating 


Exposed to the sun. 









6. 


Selbst die einsamkeit 
Zu der sommerzeit 


Er thut ohue kleid, 
Uf den griinen weid, 





Das es laut erschallt 
In dem griinen wald : 


Was kann einen mehr ergézen ? 
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Macht dem kiiher viel vergniigen ; 


Hin auf weiche kraiter liegen, 
Sich am schatten niedersetzen, 
Horen wie die vogel schwiitzen, 


375 
6. 


Nay, e’en solitude 

At gay summer-tide 

Has its charm for the herdsman, 

For, his vest thrown aside, 

On the meadow so green 

In the soft herbage laid, 

Or sitting him down 

In the greenwood shade ; 

There he listens to hear 

How the birds they sing, 

Till they make with their chatter 

The green forest to ring— 

Ring aloud with their chatter from every 
tree, 

What can more diverting or merrier be. 


“THE SONG OF THE EMMENTHALERS.” 


[Or Inhabitants of the Valley of the River Emme, vide p. 373.] 


Paros Text. 


l. 


Es isch kei solliger stamme 

O weder der kiiyer-stand ! 

We de der Meye-n-isch vorhange, 
Da fahre die ktihyer z’ Alp.* 


2. 


Der Mey der isch jeze komme, 
Die kiihyer gah-n-ufe e Berg, 
B’hiit Gott mir alli myni fromme, 
Dass keines mer fress der biir ! 


3. 


Der Berner-Herre-n-berge 
Die liege-n-im Emmerthal ; 
D’Steimoser und no die Breitarge . 


Sy die beste-n-iiber all. 
4, 


Die Hauene lyt wyt obe, 
Ramisgumm ‘nit wyt sy soll, 
Das Barenloch lyt 1 dem boden ; 
Das alles weiss i gar wohl. 


‘“‘ Lied der Emmenthaler.”’ 


TRANSLATION. 
l. 


There is not a happier race, 

Nora life like the herdsman’s I trow! 
When the month of May is at hand, 
To the Alp* doth the herdsman go. 


2. 


Now the month of May it is come, 

To the hills must the herdsman begone, 
Now God preserve all my darlings, 

So the bear eat me never a one ! 


3. 


The chiefest of Berner- Hills 
They stand in the Emmerthal ; 
Steinmiser and eke Breitirge 
Are the very best of them all. 


4. 


Hauerne lies far away, 
Réamisgumm not far off must be ; 
The Barenloch lies in the hollow, 
All that I know perfectly. 





* Alp’, Alpe, in the patois of these mountaineers, is the term employed to express 
the high grazing lands or Alpine meadows (maeder-linda and matte-landa), in German, 
vieiveide. Our eS pe word meadow bas a striking similarity with the patois. For 


further instances 





this affinity between the two languages, vide p. 363. 
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5. 


Die neider und mittlist berge 

Sy alle gar hoch im prys! 

Dort hey die kuyer schoni berge, 
Dort isst me gar guti spys. 


6. 


Dort uf de-n-e ohere berge 

Dort geyt gart mengi kuh ! 

Es sy das wohl die schonste berge, 
Die kuyer hey sorg derzu. 


Ld 
fe 


Die berg im Schangnauer-Ranke 
Die trage gar gutes gras: 

I)’ kuh ga braf kas u gute-n-anke, 
Die kuyer die wisse das, 


8e 


D'Blimlischwange u d’Ritteriirgen, 
D’Lochsyte g’hort au dezzu, 

Das sy die allerhochste berge, 

Si stosse-n-a d’s Entlibuh. 


9. 


No ei berg willi jidz nenne, 
Der grosse Baumbach genannt! 
Es stosst derselb a die Emmen, 
Und yne-n-a d's Landerlaud. 


10. 


Die berg'im Baumbach da inne, 
Die ghore alli ga Bern! 

Me cha was schones druffe g’winne, 
Die kuyar hey si gar gern, 


ll. 


Die herre hey brav senne, 
Si wey brav senna ha, 

Si thuns ihne ordeli gonne, 
Wenn si cheu druffe bastah. 


12, 


Die herre sey nit wie d’buren, 
Si sey so gar schlimmi lut : 
Wenn me si Oppe will beluren, 
Si traue-ni-i d’s kunftig nvt. 
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5. 


The lower and middle mountains 
The herdsman well may prize! 

’Tis there he finds good grazing-hills, 
Good pasturage likewise. 


6. 


Yonder, up on the higher mountain, 
Goes many and many a cow! 

’Tis the very best of grazing-land, 
Which the herdsmen prize enow. 


7. 


On the hill in the Schangnauer Range, 

Right famous grass doth grow ; 

The cows yield rare cheese, and good 
butter too, 

As well the herdsmen know. 


8. 


The Blimlischwang and the Ritterarge 
The Lochsyte belong thereto ; 

These are the very loftiest hills, 

They touch on the Entlibuh. 


9. 


And now I’ll one other mountain name 
The Great Baumbach’tis called, 

It touches close on the Emme, 

And again on the Linderlaud. 


10. 


The mountains ’this side Baumbach 

They all appertain to Bern! 

The herdsmen hold them in great es- 
teem, 

Something handsome on them I can 
earn. 


1]. 


The lords have trusty cowherds 

And right trusty ones have they 
must : 

They act in a liberal way 

With those in whom they can trust. 


12. 


The lords are not like the peasants, 

They’re so cunning and shrewd withal, 

Should a man be disposed to outwit 
them for once, 

They'll not trust him in future at all. 
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13. 13. 

Das liedli ha-n-i p’sunge So now my song I have sung, 

De kiiyere nit zum trutz : The herdsmen not meant to offend ; 

I winsch’ es syg mer wohl gelunge, _—‘ hope it may prove to their liking 

U bringi ihne viel nutz. And bring them much good in the end. 
14, 14. 

I wiinsche gliick alle herre, The lords I wish them all joy, 

Dene bure au zuglych, And success to the peasants too ; 

J wiinschti wohl alle, si ware I wish they were one and all rich, 

Zusamme notti fry rych. That indeed I most certainly do.* 


THE BACHELOR “HERDSMAN OF THE ALPS.” 


[Der lediger Sennhirt.) 


Patois Text. TRANSLATION, 
1. l. 
Sorgen und Trauren schicket sich alle Care and anxiety, from all time I’d have 
zeit. ye know, 
Numme fir Bauren, und gar nit fiir Were only made for husbandmen, and 
nich. not at all for me; 
Ich melk meine Kihli und singe-n-a I milk all my cows,—sing now and then 
chly a song or so, 
Mach auch myni Kasli, und freu mich My cheeses too I make, and the work 
darby. goes pleasantly. 
2. 2. 
Singen und trauren ist gar ein ung- Singing and grief are but ill-assorted 
leich paar, company. 
Alle liese beyden stellen sich dar, Both of them present themselves my 
Das eint’ ist mein leben, das ander _ preference to gain, 
meine last, The first is my delight, the other’s my 
Das eint’ist mir angenehm, das an- _ antipathy ; 
der verhasst. The one she is my favourite, the other 
is my bane. 
3. 3. 


Ledig in ehren ist mir das allerbest, For a man to tarry single, I hold to be 
Da hat man nich 2’ forchten de weiber __ by far the best, 


ihr list, _ No wife’s caprice has he to dread, no 
Da darf man niit sorgen fiir weib und _ fancies to perplex ; 

fiir kind, From care for wife or child is a man’s 
Die frau mich nit plaget, und schreyt- _—_ mind then at rest, 

mir kein kind. No scolding wife to plague him, no 

squalling brat to vex. 
4, 4. 

Sollt ich schon trauren, weil ich noch Whilst as yet I am a bachelor what 

ledig bin ? cause have I for grieving ? 





Qua 


_ * Notti, niisti, nadisch, fry, fy,” &c., a peculiar gradation of asseverative expletives 
in the patois dialect, much in use as indicative of the speaker's earnestness and 
veracity, 
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Trinke viel lieber ein glaschen mit A glass of good wine, sure, ’twere 


wein. better far to take— 

Ich lasse das lieben und scherzen Making love and all such foolery, to 
wohl seyn ! others gladly leaving— 

Es quilt die gedanken, und machet It unsettles a man’s mind, and but 
nur pein. makes the heart ache. 


To judge from the anti-connubial feeling evinced in the preceding 
couplets, and indeed from the very usual burden of their songs, a pre- 
dilection for the holy estate of matrimony, would not appear to rank 
foremost in the list of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ sterner virtues” of our hardy al- 
pine mountaineers. There is, for the most part, to be detected in them 
some sly allusion to the joys and freedom of a single life; or sarcastic 
reference to the cares and anxieties of the wedded state. Thus for in- 
stance, in the antistrophe or rather short chorus of the Ranz-des-Vaches 
of the Oberhaslers. 


Im sommer ist eslustig 2’seyn In summer’tis pleasant to be 
Uf hohe wilde berge, High up, on the mountain wild. 
Man ist da ruhig, ganz allei, A man’s there so quiet, all alone, 
Und hirt auch nie kein kinderg’schrey ; No brat, within hearing, to squall and 
Der luft mag eim o werde. moan, 
* * * * Tho’ the wind’s but a screaming child. 


And again in the Kihreihe of the Appenzellers : 


Wiis wohl wem mer z’singa vergaht Well I know, when for singing the 
Wenn zwo wiegle i der stube staht, time’s gone by, 

Wenn der ma mit fiusta dry schlaht In the room when a couple of cradles 
Und der wind zu alla lochra inna __iie. 


blasst— When the good man’s fists a thumping 
begin, 
And in every cranny the wind whistles 
in. 
* * * + * 
Seit dass i g’whyhet ha, Ever since, that I’ve been wed, 
Ha i ka brod me g’ha, I have not earned sufficient bread ; 
Seit dass i g’wyhet ha, Eversince that I’ve been wed, 
Ha ika gliick g’ha. Nothing with me well has sped. 
’Sist kane lutha bas als iisra kiihja; No one’s better off than our cows, as 
Sic trinket ussem bach, und moget for that, 
triijah ! For they drink of the stream and 
Lioba! lioba! &c. contrive to grow fat. 


Cows! cows! &c. 


This impatience of restraint is, in all probability, the natural conse- 
ee of their roving and unsettled mode of life; or it may be that 

eir innate and characteristic love of freedom—of freedom in the very 
abstract—of that liberty which they imbibe with the pure air of their 
own mountain-breeze, may be supposed to unfit them for the thraldom 
and constraint, in some measure inseparable from the married state. 
But on the other hand, these anti-matrimonial effusions must be re- 
ceived with some grains of allowance. A formal guarantee for the 
truth ofa song, is proverbially not to be insisted on: and for the culti- 
vation of the mild domestic virtues, for love both of wife and offspring, 
the Alpine chalet may well challenge comparison with the cottage, ay, 
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and it may be with the mansion too, of more polished societies and 
more favoured climes. Subject to this explanation and apologetical 
preface, we subjoin one more specimen. 


THE YOUNG WIFE AND THE OLD WIFE.—Bern. 


Pators Text. TRANSLATION. 
Als ich ein junger g’selle war What time I was a youngster 
Nahm ich ein steinalts weib. An old wife home I bore, 
Ich hett sie kaum drey tage, But scarce three days had I been wed 
Hett’s mich schon weidrum g’reut.- Ere I repented sore. 
Als ich nu uf den kirchhof kam. And as J passed the churchyard by 
Bat ich den lieben Tod : I begged old father Death ; 
Ach lieber Tod von Basel,* “Oh! goodman Death of Baile,”* said 
Hol mir mein’ alte fort! “Stop my old woman’s breath.” 
Als ich wieder nach hause kam, And sure enough, when I got home, 
Faud ich mein’ alte todt. I found th’ old woman dead ; 
Ich spannte ross und wagen, So horse and cart I tackled to, 
Und fuhr mein’ alte fort. And off with her I sped. 
Als ich dann auf den kirchhof kam, Now when I to the churchyard came 
Das grab war schon gemacht. No grave was there to make— 
Ihr trager geht fein sachte, “‘ Go softly, bearers ! softly, pray ! 
Das d’alte nich erwacht ! Lest my old dame should wake. 
Scharrt zu, scharrt zu,scharrt immer zu, “ Fill up, fill up, fill quickly up! 
Das alte bose weib ! The wicked, cross old jade! 
Sie hat ihr lebetage My life, so long as she did live, 
Geplagt mein’n jungen leib. Right burdensome she made.” 
Als ich wieder nach hause kam Now when I was at home again, 
All’ winkel waren zu weit. Each corner seemed too wide ; 
Ich wartet’ kaum drey tage, And scarce three days had passed ere [ 
Nahm ich ein junges weib. Had wedded a young bride. 
Das junge weibel, das ich nahm, This spruce young wife, that I did wed, 
Das schlug mich alle tage. She beats me like a sack— 
Ach liber Tod von Basel, “ Good Death of Bale, ah! would that I 
Hett’ich mein’ alte noch ! Had my old woman back.” 





* Alluding, in all probability, to the ‘‘ Dance af Death” ( Todten-tant), which up to 
a late period was still to be seen painted on the wall of the cemetery at Bale ; and 
commonly attributed to Holbein, but in reality, the work of Jean Klauber, and painted 
by order of the town-council at the time of the plague, which committed great ravages 
at Bale. This fantastic admixture of the ludicrous with the terrible would seem to 
have been a favourite idea with the Swiss, for there is on one of the three great 
bridges at Lucerne (the mill-bridge over the Reuss) another ‘* Dance of Death, the 
work of the painter Moglinger. The strange taste of the period is conspicuous alike in 
the subject matter of the paintings, and in the object (a bridge) selected to be thus 
“ornamented.” The decorations of the other two bridges are in somewhat better feel- 
ing ; one of them (Chapel-bridge, 1000 feet in length), having 154 paintings repre- 
senting the great exploits of the Swiss; the other (the Hofbriicke, 1380 feet long) 
being adorned with 238 paintings of subjects from sacred history. 
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“SWISS CRADLE-SONG.”— Bern. 


[Schweitzerches Wiegen-Lied.]} 


Pators Text. 
Es kam ein herr zum schilossli, 
Ufeinem schonen rossli, 
Da luegt die frau zum fenster us, 
Und sait der mann iscli nit by hus. 


’S isch niemann d’heim als d’kinder, 
Und ’s maidli uf der winde, 

Der herr uf seinem rossli 

Sait zu der frau in schossli : 


Sind’s gute kind’, sind’s bose kind ? 
Ach liebe frau, sagt ’s mir ’s g’schwind 
Die frau die sait: ’s sind bose kind, 


Free TRANSLATION. 
There came a knight to the castle-wall, 
On a handsome steed he rode withal, 
The lady looked out o’ window to see— 
‘‘ My husband is not at home,” said 
she. 


“ There’s no one at home but the 
children to-day, 

And the maid’s in the loft, so she’s not 
in the way :” 

The knight on his horse, then raised his 
head, 

And thus to the dame of the castle said ; 


“Are the children, good children, or 
! naughty, I pray? 
Good lady, I beg you'll quickly say :""— 


Sie folg'n der muetter gar nit g’schwind. “ They’re naughty children, sir,” quoth 


Da sait der herr: so reut ich heim. 
Derglychen kinder brauch ich kein’! 
Und reut uf synem rossli 

Weit, weit, entweg vom schossli. 


she, 
“ And they and their mother can’t well 
agree !” 


“Then,” said the knight, “‘ home again 
I’ll haste, 

For such naughty children are not to 
my taste”— 

So bidding the lady a very good day, 

He rode from the castle, far, far away. 


THE SHOWER OF RAIN. 


[La Karra de Pllodje. 


Patois Text. 
Je i ie nllau, ma mia 
Releive té gredon ; 
Sauvein no z’a la chotta; 
Ramassa té muton. 
Ou-to dessu sté breintze 
Coumcein pllau sein botzi? 
Lotein é nei ko leintze ; 
Coumeince d’einllutzi. 


Oor ou dja lo tenerre 

Ronna derrai lobou . . 
N'é rein ; n’ousse pa pouaire, 
Kan bein no saran mou: 
Veiio ver noutra pllantze 

Ma meire e la d’Judi, 

Ke korran a la grandje 

Por to-lo-drai ]’Aovri. 


Patois de la Vaux.) 


TRANSLATION [nearly literal]. 
It rains, my love, it’s pouring down, 
Get all your sheep together ; 
Tuck up your gown—quick, let us run, 
To shelter from this weather. 
Dost hear, amidst the branches, how, 
The rain incessant plashes ? 
The clouds are grown as black as ink ; 
See! how the lightning flashes. 


Already from behind the wood 

The thunder we may hear. . . 

Be not alarmed, tho’ we get wet 
There’s nothing, love, to fear : 

For yonder, towards our meadow, see 
Mother and Judith, too, 

Are running forward to the barn, 

To open it for you. 














Diu te vouarde, ma chira ! 
Ma meire, bouena-né ! 
Vouaitzé ma tsermallira 
K’aberdjo por sta né. 

Fade lai na vouailahie, 
Avoué kokié gourgnion ; 
La! 1'é tota gaulahie ; 
Réduiri sé muton. 


Bailli de l’herba fraitze ; 
Ma meire, a son tropi ; 

De so mé fo na letze 

Porci pourocabri. . . 
To va bein, noutra donna ! 
Modein vist & Potto . 
Vouaiti ké le galéza, 
Dévétia et detzau. 


Louison ! teinke na chola ; 
Sita té pri dé mé. 

De couta se n’ékoualla 
Bouta pi lo crozé ! 

Gota ci laceladjo. . . 
MA, te ne medje pas? 

Ma mia, preincoradjo. . 
Té, mé fio, tru couaitia ! 


Vouaiti que ta cutzetta; 
Va lai gailla dremi 

Ver té, dein ta tsambretta 
T’ara noutra Djudi, 
Bouena né, a reveire ! 
Déman ma meire et mé 
N’andrein trova non peire 
Savai cein ke deré. 
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a thee, sister dear ! 

Good even’, mother to thee ! 

This is my little sweetheart (enchant- 
ress) 

Who, for this night, your guest must be. 

Make her a blazing fire, 

Nor the well-dried fagots spare ; 

Alas! she’s wringing wet, 

Of her sheep 1'll myself take care. 


And mother! some fresh sweet hay, 
For her flock, pray quickly bring ; 
And a pinch of salt withal 

I must have for this goat, poor thing . . 
All’s just as it should be, my mother ; 
Let’s quickly in doors, ’twere best . . 
Only look! how pretty she is, 
Barefooted, and half-undress'd. 


Louisa ! there is a chair: 

Sit ye down next to me. 

By the side of her bowl now place 

The lamp—she can scarcely see. 

Taste this cream—but you don’t eat at 
all, 

You have made but a poor repast ; 

‘Take courage, my love, I fear 

1 — ns you run somewhat too 
ast. 


Yonder’s your little bed : 

Go now, and sleep tranquilly, 

With you in the room you'll have 

Our Judith for company. 

Good night, till we meet again! 

To-morrow, without delay, 

Mother and I, will visit your father, 

To hear what he has to say, (that is, to 
ask his consent in marriage.) 


THE “ CHILTER.” 


[ Or, ‘* Lover visiting his Intended by Night.” ] 


It need scarcely, perhaps, be remarked that the following song has 
reference to the singular custom prevalent in various parts of Switzer- 
land, and sanctioned by immemorial usage, and the primitive manners 
of the people, relative to courtship. Something of the kind is under- 
stood to exist in Wales, and even in some of the bordering English 
counties. The young Swiss lover visits his sweetheart by night after 
the rest of the family have retired to rest, choosing these golden oppor- 
tunities to “‘ whisper soft nonsense in his lady’s ear.” These stolen 
interviews, if stolen they may be called, being frequently allowed of by 
the very parents themselves, are by no means considered in the unfa- 


vourable light, as regards either party, which, from our more restricted 
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and refined notions on these matters, might be supposed. Instances of 
‘* breach of promise,” or of any other social inconvenience resulting 
from this custom, are so rare, not to say entirely unknown amongst this 
simple and single-minded people, that the usage is not merely tole- 
rated, but to acertain extent encouraged. Of those who have turned 
their attention to the subject, some have supposed the custom to have 
originated in the great distance usually intervening between the habita- 
tions of these mountaineers, scattered as they necessarily must be over 
a large extent of forest and pasture-grounds ; and that these nocturnal 
visits afford the only means of cultivating the most natural and endear- 
ing of all the social relations, to a people incessantly occupied during 
the day-time in tending their flocks and herds, and in the necessary 
migratory expeditions with their cattle from one mountain-pasture to 
another. Instances, in fact, are by no means rare, of some Swiss 
Leander having frequently, after nightfall and on foot, performed a 
four-hours’ journey—over rock and plain—glacier and morass—through 
forest and stream—snow-drift or rain—for the sole purpose of enjoying 

one of these nocturnal communings with the maiden of his choice; 

retracing, e’er break of day, his steps towards his mountain chalet, 
regardless alike of the “‘ pelting of the pitiless storm’”—the lurking pre- 
cipice—the treacherous avalanche—the steep acclivity—the precipitous 
descent—the bank-o’erflowed torrent, and all the perils that beset his 
way,—darkness and cold, and mountain-mist included. Others again, 
of that class of philosophers, who delight in peering deeper into knotty 
questions than their neighbours, have not scrupled to assert, to the 
great disparagement, by the way, of the danger-daring gallantry of our 
Swiss mountaineers, and adventurous Leanders aforesaid, that in these 
regions of ice and snow, it is of indispensable necessity that some extra 
inducement, some macadamization as it were of the tedious road to ma- 
trimony, vid the usual formalities of declaration, proposal, consent of 
parents, jointure, bans, special licence, and the like, should be resorted 
to for the furtherance of an all-wise purpose ; permitting, in fact, these 
courtships to begin where ours usually end ; much after the fashion of the 
“bundling” of North-America, the blanket-courtship of Wales, and the 
still less equivocal arrangements of the Isle of Portland, to which the 
‘‘ kurzweil trieben” of Switzerland is, by the philosophers in question, 
considered to bear no slight resemblance. 

Leaving in abeyance, however, a point of so much nicety and doubt, 
it is sufficient for our purpose to premise, that the present song, or ky- 
rielle, as in some of these cantons these “ chilter” effusions are de- 
signated, is in the original so extremely simple and devoid of any pre- 
tension to poetical feeling, that no attempt has, in this instance, been 
made to imitate the rhythm; any such attempt being, moreover, all 
but impracticable, from the peculiar and unversifiable nature of the 
patois idioms, with which it abounds. To preserve, therefore, in the 
annexed version, the true and literal meaning of the text is all that 
has been cared for in the translation; a remark which is equally ap- 

licable to nearly the whole of these patois specimens. 

The indifference manifested by the lover (in verse 3), as to the antici- 
pated arrival of the mother and father, is in some measure explained 
by the fact, previously alluded to, of these nocturnal meetings having 
frequently the sanction of the parents themselves :—the maiden’s inti- 
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mation to her suitor (in verse 6) ‘‘ Come to me on Saturday evening, 
&c.” alludes to the kyrielles, or species of serenades, sung by the 
young peasants on the Saturday-night beneath the windows of their 
mistress, as may be seen in Stalder’s treatise of the Swiss idioms. 

The beautiful Alpine flower, the ‘‘ colchicum autumnale” of bota- 
nists, has some connexion, now unexplained, with this ancient custom. 
It is called in the patois idiom ‘‘ Chilt blume,” and as its Latin and 
German name (Herbstlose) imports, is in bloom throughout the autumn 
months. Its appearance in the Alpine meadows, was probably the 
signal for the commencement of these nocturnal visits, after the ab- 
sence, during spring and summer, of the herdsman in the distant high 
grazing-lands, or Berge. 


DER CHILTER. 


[The Lover visiting his Intended by Night. Vide preceding remarks.] 


Patois Text. LireraL TRANSLATION. 

BEenz.* Benz.* 
Hoscho! Eisi la mi yue! Hist! Eisi let mein ! 
Es macht niisti griishi chalt. Its really bitter cold. 
Lueg wie d’sterne heiter schyne ; Look how the stars are shining bright ; 
G’horst du! d’s Hurischreyt im wald. Dost hear how the owl screams in the 

forest ? 

E1st.t Ersi.t 
Benz gang mer ab der byge ; Benz, get down from the wood-heap ; 
Los! der Ringgi hellet scho. Hark ! Ringgi (the house-dog) is bark- 
We mer jiz nit gleiti schwyge, ing already. 
Chont is d’s miieti drither cho. If you don’t be quiet directly, 


Mother, up there, is like to come. 


BEnz. Benz. 
°S Bott i ga jiz nit da danne! By Jove! I will not go away yet ! 
Mira syg dys miietti da, So far as I’m concerned, if your mother 
Was het es dariiber z’granne ! were here, 
’S het der att o ybe g ’la. What is there to make her scold? 

And even tho’ she brought your father 
too. 

E1st. E1st. 
Ni-n-is g’wiiss! i muess mi schime, They would certainly say no to us! I’m 
Bisch erst nachti by mir g’si. so ashamed, — 
We’s o dyner liit vernihme, This is the first time you have visited 
Daich o Benz! was seite si. me by night, 


If your people were to hear of it, 
Think, oh, Benz! what would they say. 





* Benz a diminutive of Benedict. 
t Hisiand Elsi, diminutive of Elizabeth, 
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Benz. 
Mira was si weh, die nare. 
Mira doch ! “~~ 4 es mi? 
Es zieht mi a-n alle haare, 
Eisi! bis i by dir bi. 


Eist. 


Nei! gang doch vom fiiister abe, 
I cha di nit yhe la. 

Chumm du de am samste z’abe, 
De ma’s sauft a ga, 


Benz. 


Eisi mach nit federlese, 

Gall, du wottot mi yhe la ? 
*S war mer doch es arigs wese, 
Wenn-i wieder hey sott ga. 


Eist. 
Du bist gar e fuule kerli; 


Du magst siige was de wit. 
Aber glaub mers jani werli 
Da rung chunnst mer notti nit. 


Benz. 
Eisi bit doch nit so g’spiissig! 
Was ha-n-i der zwider tha? 
Angri mal bisch nit so hassig. 
Mira! I cha wieder ga. 


Eist. 


Nu se de! So chumm denn yne. 
Nume hiibschli! siiferli ! 

Aber mis mer griiiisli fryne, 

Sust bisch z‘letst mal by mer gsi. 


Benz. 
So far as I’m concerned, whatever they 
like, the fools! 
As for me, indeed! What is it to me ? 
Quick! for I’m all on thorns, 
Eisi, till lam with thee. 


Ersr. 


No! get ye down from the window, 


I cannot Jet you in. 
Come to me on Saturday evening, 


Then all may go well. 


Benz. 


Eisi, do not trifle with me, 

You'll let me in, now, won’t you ? 
The best way for me, however, 
Would be to go back home. 


Ers1. 


You are a sly fellow ; 

You may say what you will. 

But believe me, once for all, for certain, 

This time, at all events, you shall not 
come in. 


BENz. 


Eisi, be not so foolish ! 
What have I done to affront you? 
At other times you are not so ill-tem- 


pered. 
As for me! I can go back again. 


Etst. 


Well! be it so! Come in then. 

Only come softly! gently ! 

But mind you behave yourself ex- 
tremely well, 

Or it is the last time you are with me. 


(To be continued.) 
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FROGS A LA MODE, 


BY EDMUND CARRINGTON, ESQ. 


‘“‘ He indulged in much quaint irony at the expense of those pretenders to a taste 
they really did not possess.” —Sresve. 


We should accuse ourselves of absolute barbarism were we to flurry the 
sensitive reader's nerves so rudely as to imagine for a moment that he 
could be so gothic and half-bred as not to have acquired, since the in- 
tercourse of Jate years afforded us with the Continent, a taste for the 
appetizing morceau that now steams before him, amongst other inviting 
exotics of the cuisine. Could we be nefarious enough to breathe, even 
in a whisper, such Herodian outrage as this, we should be publishing a 
libel not only on the reader whose generous indignation we had exas- 
perated, and whose self-love we had so poignantly wounded, but on 
the ‘polite public” generally; and, in fact, on the very progress of 
British refinement. We should “incontinently” abandon ourselves to 
regrets—which indeed would be unavailing—while we tremblingly 
awaited a vote of censure on our reprobated head from those arbitri 
elegantiarum, the committees of every club in the British Babel! We 
should look at once to being packed off by steam ‘to Coventry” 
(** sent to Coventry” is too impotent a phrase), there to digest, ‘* with 
what appetite we might,” the bitter fruits of our bad taste, and 
‘‘ naw our hearts” (woful ‘*commons!’’) according to the bill of fare 
of Achilles, which though it might have been very sublime—ambrosia 
itself—in the dietary of that hero, is not too palatable to mortals of 
ordinary constitution. In lieu of the hollow plash of the ‘‘ polufloisboia 
thalassees,”’ whose monotonous echo rendered more chill his sublime 
‘* sulks,” we should quail from the hiss of shame that would penetrate 
our solitude, from all wise and good livers ! 

A dish of frogs! Such a cover now awakens none of those distresses 
of nausea, and converts no noses into pothooks, all upturned with dis- 
affection, as it was wont in the ‘ good old times!” It would be 
monstrous even to doubt that the polite bon-vivant of to-day, were a 
* jolly sirloin” placed on his right, and the epicurean acids of a frog 
matelotte on his left, he would pronounce the first, with becoming 
alarm, ‘‘ adrairable for the herculean systems that could combat a diet 
of such adainantine solidity,” while he fled for refuge to the seductive 
acids of the matelotte! Those acids, albeit they seek to win him with 
their blandly sour attractions, meet not in return with one sour glance 
from him! On the contrary, he regards them with a sweetness of aspect 
all honey! and though such a confederacy of ‘‘ sweet and sour” may 
appear at first somewhat heterogeneous, it is, in truth, all harmony, 
like the salt and sugar in a brown sauce ! 

What times we live in! What mutability is there in all things! 
What is ‘honest John Bull” but a name? Shadows of square-tailed 
blue coats with gilt buttons as big as halfcrowns, to what Duke-street of 
oblivion have you vanished? What moths of innovation have gnawed 
July.—vOL. LIX. NO. CCXXXV. 2c 
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ye into rags and tatters ?—into the cobweb films of hopeless thread- 
bareness—ay, threadbare and deliquescent as the substantial old tastes 
of our grandsires and grandams ? 

“Oh! the roast beef of old England ;” was there ever such a ditty 
in the mouths of the vulgar? If there ever was, it has long died 
into an echo! Hogarth’s caricature of Calais-gate, who can afford a 
smile for it now? An ascetic grin, a sardonic curl of the lip laughs 
not now with it, but at it! ‘ On achangé tout ca!” The antiquated 
jibe concerning ‘‘ Frenchmen and frogs and soup-maigre,” it is flat, 
stale and unprofitable, as an attempt at ‘ the facetious” by a heavy 
joker, or a melancholy “ heel-tap” of champagne, where the fair liquid 
amber has bubbled away all its pretty fury, and subsided into spiritless- 
ness, inane as skim-milk ! 

Should any impertinent intruder start up here and suggest, that if 
the cate to which we have invited the reader is palatable to the British 
gastronome, it is so not because he likes it in itself, but because it is 
foreign, we beg to repudiate so base a suggestion with the utter scorn 
that it merits! No! no! never are our countrymen guilty of the 
weakness such a charge would imply: Oh no! Of all nations, the 
English, who pique themselves on their ‘‘ dignity” of mind and “ in- 
dependence” of spirit, are never caught napping in the respect of 
lauding and adopting what they really have a distaste for—of simpering 
like boobies in mawkish acquiescence of what they neither understand 
nor like—because it is foreign ! Out upon such a libel on the national 
sense, no less than dignity ! 

We wish, merely for the sake of a little racy argument on the 
‘curious and important” subject before us, that we could find a dis- 
sentient voice! But we fight all one way—there is no “ parry and 
thrust” in the matter—no conflict! Confound it! there is no such 
thing mow as a raw ‘country cousin” to be found, to cry out, 
«Dang it! none o’ your kickshaws for me! J'd as lief have a dish of 
toads!” “Hold, good Johnny-raw!”’ we might reply; ‘ gently, 
good greenhorn! know you that the import of what you have just ut- 
tered is an argument against yourself? Know you that a dish of 
‘toads’ is even more to the taste of many people than even the Bur- 
gundian luxury of frogs? Come, unriddle us this! Have you the 
wit to solve the enigma? Alack! puzzle thy dry brains no more! 
Verily thou art * Davus,’ and not ‘ GEdipus !’ so to rid thee of thy per- 
plexity we will compassionately whisper in thy ear that our riddle por- 
trays that prevailing taste so delectable to the moral palates of some, 
namely, the taste for ‘ toad-eating !'” 

No, there is no such a natural curiosity now as a genuine ‘‘ country 
cousin” to be found to exhibit vulgar and base qualms at the mention 
of the repast before us—no longer unsavoury to idea as to taste! 
Search the Zoological-gardens—there may be witnessed a chimpanzee, 
a blue satyr, a Madagascar wild man, a Greenland bear, a hippopota- 
mus from an African mud marsh, but no such monstrosity as a thorough 
old rural goth! The breed is lost! is as much extinct as that of the 
mastiff or talbot, whose nomenclatures and effigies are now never to be 
witnessed except in the faded emblazonry of the sign of some anti- 

quated alehouse! No; our delightful gothic cousins of old are no- 
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where to be discovered, now that these atrocious railways have so 
brought people to one centre!—have promoted such a *‘ focus” of 
civilization that those who were heretofore vegetating in the uttermost 
on as it were, of the island, in Cimmerian gloom and comparative 

arbarism, are now warmed into sensibility, and irradiated by the bright 
gleam where all bask in the sun of taste, fashion, and the better arts 
and graces of humanity ! 

Our predicament is doubtless melancholy ; however, though we con- 
sider it a more proud and dignitied, ay, enviable station, to have and to 
defy a certain number of enemies, than to look with a smile of sickly 
complacence round the vicious mass of mankind, and murmur out, 
‘ all here are our friends ;” we must console ourselves for being denied 
the pleasureable excitement of ‘‘ opposition,” and the discussion of 
argument, by turning to the discussion, not less pleasurable, of the 
cate that invites us. Lo! it steams! gratefully provoking the sense of 
our epicurean reader, and if we have too long held the Tantalus’-cup 
to his lips, without letting them touch it—if we have suffered the im- 
patience, the pleasing torture, of his titillated palate to crave to ‘‘ very 
ecstasy” ungratified—we have only done so to render the ‘ paradise of 
the repast” more exquisite by having been a while delayed! So de- 
sirous are we (as caterers to the public ‘‘ appetite”) to enhance the 
meed of gratification we have in store for him, that we will not only in- 
vite him to the ‘‘ ragout” itself, but place it before him at the spot in 
particular where it is alone to be procured in all its savoury perfection ; 
we will, in a word, fish for our frogs at the very ‘‘ fountain-head” of 
their native Burgundian floods! and we doubt not our epicurean friend 
the reader will thank us for our ‘ consideration,” when he duly calls 
to mind that every more estimable tribute to the palate is found best at 
the spot of its peculiar preparation. For ‘‘ clouted cream” he will hie, 
for example, to that garden of England, Devon: at Bologna he will 
best gratify his appetite for its redoubted sausage: where will he find 
a grisanne, but at Genoa? where the luxury of goose-liver, whose 
disease is its very attribute of excellence? where the paté-perigord and 
dindon aux truffles, but in Parisian kitchens ? 

At once, then, to transport him and ourselves to the province re- 
nowned for its frogs, and the generous juice of the grape too, that 
should enhance the content of the revel they promise us; for, though 
many (and high authorities too in gastronomy) prefer hock as an ac- 
companiment, we cannot quite forget while we are in Burgundy, that 
its Arcadian vintages bid the Chambertin ‘‘ purples” mantle for us! 
Happier are we here than Macheath! for when é¢wo allurements tempted 
him on either side, he said, or sung, 


‘* How happy should I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


Now we are in a more pleasurable predicament, for we may make our- 
selves happy by having both! 
But to proceed to our Burgundian ramble. It was on the margin 
of an extensive and “‘ verdure-crowned” marsh that we stood, when our 
ears were greeted by an universal chorus, which, from its hoarseness, 
we knew to be mics owe by those musicians of fen and flood, the frog- 
2c2 
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family. Discordant though the note, it was not one of “‘joyless dis- 
cord” as Father Dante sings of the Acherontian swamp, but that 
merry lay immortalized by a genius of a very different temperament,— 
our old college friend Aristophanes, under the words ‘‘ Brekekekex, 

Coax, Coax.” In these “ sounds,” rather than ‘* words,” he sought to 
reflect the note which we, gentle and classic reader, for reasons that your 
shrewdness will readily guess and anticipate—will translate, ‘‘ Come 
cat me! Come eat me !” 

** Alive,” and we may add “ kicking,” was the whole marsh with the 
merry gambols of its frisky long-legged tenantry. Well might they 
be happy i in so rich and blooming a cradle as the marsh afforded them ; 
for there, the iris, with its rainbow-tinted hues—there, many a water- 
plant of luxuriant foliage—many a gigantic flag and lusty bullrush— 
lusty and verdant as ever Homer's frogs made spears of, or as Nile-bed 
cherished—a cradle for the infant Moses: and fairer yet than these, 
the snow-white waterlily blossomed, with golden petals that shone forth 
the bright eyes of its beauty through its dark dishevelled tresses— 
for sach seemed the spreading tendrils of its luxuriant deep-green 
leaves. 

We remember, as a schoolboy, having seen some of our idle com- 
peers amuse themselves (strange amusement !) by letting a little infant 
fiog hop down the orcus of their gullets. Reader, had’st thou a pair 
of jaws capable of a distension, capacious as that of the redoubted 
sign, the Bull and *- Mouth,” thou needest not quail to permit a Bur- 
gundian frog, even though full-grown, to leap down thy maw! Nay, 
start not! We talk not of the dirty-yellow, muddy-complexioned, 
newt-breasted croaker of the ditches of our own island; but of that 
more prized and delicate species of the lake-denizen, termed par ez- 
cellence the ‘* Burgundian frog,” or “ frog of the kitchen.” You 
justly demand a portraiture of it. A laudable curiosity is excited in 
you. We will act the part of a Buffon for your instruction. 
You desire, with reason, previously to regaling on the cate in its “ cu- 
linary dress,” to examine it in its natural.” = In ** purisnaturalibus” 

you shall behold it then, as we place the following fair picture before 
you. 

The soft-bright green of the cicada is, as you are aware, derived 
from the verdant herbage of spring, whose juices it imbibes. The 
little lime-tree fly owes its yellow-green livery to the similar tint of 
that foliage on which it lives. And so the denizen of the Burgundian 
marsh, in raising up its throat to croak forth a jocund salutation to the 
spring, shows you the delicate pale-green tints of its breast, whose 
complexion it borrows from fresh vernal juices exuded from the moist 
Juxuriant plants that contain its oozed-bed. That tender green of its 
complexion, while it rivals in hue the most choice specimen of sea- 
green coloured Chinese porcelaine, witnesses to you the animal that 
not only pleases your eye, but shall also (richer treat!) when arranged 
as we shall anon explain, delight your palate! This, reader, is the 
“pink” of frogs! the mignonne of the species with which we are de- 


sirous of regaling you! This is the frog whose note of glad signi- 


ticance chimes forth to the epicurean ear “the savoury burden, ‘* Come 
cat me ! Come eat me!” 
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Such was the note it proclaimed to our ear, as banquetting in ima- 
ination, we stood ‘* sweetly beguiled” by it. Various fancies too, 
‘sweet and bitter” in succession, chequered our dream as we mused 
over that frog-tenanted maze. It was once a Roman fortress! Where 
the trumpet once rung, the frogs now croaked! and we read there the 
solemn history of ‘‘ change,” from the beginning even unto the end of 
time! Where once, we thought again, on the other hand, was a mere 
wood, and the only denizens were the frogs—now, spacious cities 
tower, and proudly face the day, and the human hive buzzes! Again, 
after the lapse of fleeting years, the buzz of that human hive, its tu- 
mult of passion, its din of strife, shall all be drowned; and the prime- 
val freeholders of the spot, the frogs, shall croak forth their hoarse 
jubilee, as though triumphing over the recovery of their long-usurped 
fee-simple ! 

We had not perceived, while indulging in these considerations, that 
some one had approached the spot, and had proceeded to wade into the 
marsh, The noise he made now attracted our attention towards him. 
Judge of our surprise at the appearance, or rather ‘‘ apparition,” of the 
figure that presented itself to us. It was that of a lanky French mate- 
lot, clad in a jacket (a sort of camusol) of tarnished chamois-leather, 
canvass pantaloons, and a shaggy fur-cap, pacing about, or rather 
stalking, hoisted up on high on a pair of stilts! Wherever he moved, 
the croaking of the luckless family he disturbed was, as may well be 
supposed, loudest. ‘* King Log,” when first flung by Jove amongst 
the frogs, could not have alarmed them more lamentably than this 
terrible ‘* Man of the Stilts!” nor could the ‘* Water Wraith’ himself 
have surprised us more, at the moment, than such a figure as we now 
thus suddenly set eyes on. Ever and anon he stooped down, and 
sweeping with a hand-net the dark sedge where the water trickled 
through the flag-grass, he drew up in it a number of the dismayed 
croakers. These he forthwith seized one by one most adroitly by 
the hind-legs, and holding them before the mouth of a tin, green- 
painted and perforated vessel, which was slung round his neck, he 
let them hop into it; and having at length amassed as many of the 
marsh-company as he desired, he strode forth from the swamp by the 
aid of his stilts, and came to the bank close by the spot where we were 
standing, 

We soon entered into conversation with him, and discovered that he 
was the ‘ frog-purveyor” of the chief hotel at the town close by, where 
we had established our head-quarters; and, accordingly, we directed 
him to order a dish of his freshly captured frogs for our repast that day, 
when he should deliver in the produce of his day’s “‘ fishing,” just as a 
shrimp-catcher with us. 

He went onward while we strolled on to the town afterwards. On 
entering the room devoted to us at our hotel, we found dinner waiting 
for us. It required no dinner-bell to announce that the injunction we 
had given the ‘ frog-fisher” had been obeyed, and its savoury result 
was ready! Words, literally, fail us to convey to your imagination, 
epicurean reader, the exquisiteness of that revel that now blandly 
took us by storm! Ina word, we were blessed! But we will not be 
selfish. We will afford you an opportunity of sharing our beatitude, 
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by placing before you the recipe for this paragon of Heliogabalism! If 
Plato’s ‘* symposium” produced so much philosophy—so many fine in- 
ventions of his glowing fancy—what might not have been the result had 
he regaled him at a ‘‘ symposium” such as ours, if it is true, with the 
French savant, that ‘‘ Les grandes pensées viennent de l'estomac ?” 
But to our recipe. Let Dame Glasse, Meg Dods, Ude, or Kitchener, 
show its equal! 

‘‘Give your frogs a neat little twitch at each leg, so that you sever 
them ‘nattily’ from the joint; after which let the bodies move off 
where they please, though this will be difficult for them, seeing ‘ they 
have not a legto stand on!” Nomatter. With this you have nothing 
to do, and are to interest yourself about the legs alone. Instantly, 
then, skin them, and immerse whatever number you please or require 
in a pipkin, three-parts full of the best champagne vinegar, with a 
slight infusion of tarragon in it, to which some add moutarde de maille. 
After about three-quarters of an hour’s stewing over a slow bright 
fire, take the ‘charming frog-trotters’ out of the said ‘ seething- 
pot,’ and transfer them into a tureen half-full of strong gravy-soup, 
the very essence (mind!) of beef-gravy, with a judicious distribution 
of maccaroni floating in it. Over this,” added our monitor, 
“<« nour mettre le comble’ to its excellence, pour an infusion of the 
richest new-milk, boiled, thickened with flour, devilled with cayenne, 
acidulated (not too much) with sorrel, and spiced with cinnamon and 
cloves.” 

Now really, reader, remembering that you are a gastronome, if feli- 
city is to be afforded by any thing sublunary, where is it to be found, 
we ask seriously, if not in the cover where steams the aroma of this 
flower of the cuistne ?—for which Sardanapalus himself might languish ! 
The epicurean spirit, thirsting for revel, may here quaff its full shower 
of beatitude! ‘‘ Life hath nought beyond!’ Were we to choose a 
moment for quitting existence, now would be the crisis, when the pleni- 
tude of bliss was yet unmarred by any envious crosses produced by 
ill-dressed dishes, or unsavoury entertainments! Yes! now would be 
the period to ‘ quit the scene,” 


“ Lusiste satis, ediste sates, atque bibiste ; 
Tempus abire tibi !” 


Away! away! Yet do us the justice, ere you depart, to acknowledge 
our scholarship was unimpeachable when we translated the Brekekekez, 


Coax, Coax,” of the Athenian mime—‘ Come eat me ! Come eat me!” 
But no more! no more! ‘‘ Nunc morere Diagora!” 
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PROMOTION. 


** Tlayeta yaornp Xerroy ov rixret voor.” 






Erasm1 ADAG. 


A Fair round paunch, the poet says, 

Nor brightens wit, nor serves the mind ;— 
Not always so, in ancient days, 

As by my legend you will find. 


A monastery once was founded, built and dwelt in, 
That had moths chapel, seldom knelt in, 
And (for I couldn’t put it well my first distich in) 
That orthodox appendage, a large kitchen. 
The place was very pleasant of its sort, 
But too close to a nunnery, as some thought. 
The structural order was most pure without. 
Within the order was less pure no doubt. 
The monks were all detestable, why smother 
Truth—it was their only fault, they had no other, 
They heedless broke now jests, now oaths, now rules, 
They lived here madmen, and departed fools. 
We've fallen, we’ve fallen far out of our spheres, 
The star is no more, 
It hath sunk, and its glory 
Now alone lives in story, 
Not a ray of its once brilliant radiance appears— 
So dazzling before : 
We all blindly roam in the light like the owl, 
And the crown and the helmet are dark as the cowl. 
An abbot declared that it was his intention, 
If neither the dropsy nor gout caused prevention, 
To visit the monks and choose from their number 
One, that with ecclesiastical lumber, 
He meant to adorn, a hat to put on, or 
In some other way to confer on him honour. 
The old abbot arrived, 
Of this honour deprived, 
By neither the dropsy nor gout— 
The monks, Benedicite, 
Sung with felicity, 
With one never-changing, hollow-tub-sounding shout. 
But here was the difficult point —how to choose, 
And long did the abbot most doubtfully muse. 
No one than the abbot could easier tell, 
What was bad, what was worst—he knew this very well ! 
Experience makes all of us wise, 
Thought the abbot,—but soon of his thinking got tired, 
Quite unused to such work, which he never admired, 
Yet asleep or awake he could nothing devise. 
He hit it at last, and called all around him, 
The looks of the monks were enough to astound him— 
So flutters the eagle the birds of the sky, 
As he throws on their quivering forms his keen eye. 
Ther the abbot before ’em 
Observing decorum 
Praised highly thestate in which he had found ’em. 
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Promotion. 


This caused a reaction, 
They all got quite cheerful, 
To hear satisfaction 
Not an eye there was tearful, 
But all seemed to sparkle with laughter and fun, 
’Twas such a good joke and lost too on none. 
Mirth prevailed—first the prior, | 
Next out-shouted a friar, | 
Then all; till the abbot got red, 
And louder than all laughed at what he had said. 
He so cunningly spoke, 
Such an excellent joke. 
So gaily they laughed, they never had done, 
But as to all things, there’s an end too, to fun. 
As rippling with a thousand playful smiles, 
The quiet stilly lake moved with a stone, 
Smoothis o’er its cool and glassy face again ; 
That sparkling in the sun so gaily shone 
As subsides in the ocean the boisterous wave, 
So subsided the laugh, and the abbot looked grave. 
“ To decide,” quoth the abbot (all perked up their ears, 
Proudly rose the monks’ hopes, firmly battling their fears), 
“Is hard,” said the abbot, ** I’ve thought long about it,”— 
The monks looked astonished, and some seemed to doubt it. 
“‘ But,” continued the abbot, “ I’ve chanced on a plan 
That will shortly discover the most worthy man. 
Now fasting we know,” said he in conclusion, 
(The word gave the mouks no small cause for confusion) 
“Is a virtue of which many wealthy folks preach, 
But which by example the poor people teach. 
Then he who to-day can abstain from his dinner, 
That monk, be it known, is the fortunate winner.” 
Cruel hard were the terms, the monks dreaded the plan, 
But mistrusting each other, agreed to a man. 
See them seated in hall around a long table, 
Before each a dish delicious to smell, 
The monks thought the things ne'er before smelt so well ; 
Till at length to abstain they were wholly unable. 
One began,—’twas enough—a sure signal to all, 
Patter, clatter, now rung throughout the wide hall, 
And careless of honour, without more delay, 
They gobbled and gabbled and tippled away. 
But scarce had they finished, 
Their hopes having vanished, 
Now stared those who feasted of late— 
Undisturbed and resigned 
With a look of lost mind 
Brother Paul sat before his full plate. 
It could not be believed 
But they were not deceived. 
And yet they all swore, it wes known brother Paul 
Was always the greediest glutton of all. 
They thouglit their fat friend must be sadly deranged, 
At least they were sure he was very much changed! 
And were glad when they saw him cross over the border, 
To get rid of so great a disgrace to the order ! 
But his honour he got, and he thought of the pleasure 
He now should enjoy without end, without measure, 
And smiling as quitting the monastery door, 
“ Little think they,” he chuckled, “ that J dined before !” 
Kapips. 
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THE SHABBY-GENTEEL FAMILY. 


Soiemw as the Delphian I address the reader, because on a subject 

as weighty as any that ever claimed response from the tenant of the 
tripod. Young man in lodgings, or connexion of a young man in 
lodgings, whether father, mother, sister, or lover, never live, or counte- 
nance your own flesh and blood, or any other flesh and blood, for which 
you have the slightest respect, living in the house of a shabby-genteel 
andlady—if you feel particularly anxious to make two hundred a year 
go as far as one, the best advice I can give you is to go no further in 
this revelation, or if you do, to act exactly in the teeth of the ‘* canons” 
here to be laid down. 

We speak in the confidence of immense knowledge of the subject,— 
we Offer a valuable body of every-day, serviceable truth,—not the 
empty, exsiccated skeletons of abstract maxims—but these skeletons 
informed with the flesh and blood of powerful facts, striking conviction 
into the heart of every man who has ever suffered in his tea-caddy, 
or quietly endured diurnal detachments from his fresh butter. 

We have no malice against shabby-genteel people as a class; on the 
contrary, we turn thought inward, and believe we find much more of 
pity than of hatred for these poor creatures in our hearts,—yet with 
this cautious reservation, we must say we never pass an elderly female 
in black, her brow encircled with widow’s-weeds, her garments worn 
down to a threadbare texture, yet clean withal, and a noli me tangere 
expression of pride upon the pale face—we never pass, we say, such a 
figure as this, without mingled sensations of sympathy and terror. We 
have lived in the first floors of houses kept by such characters as this, 
and that, for years together, therefore we ought to be able to say some- 
thing about the subject of ‘* shabby-genteel people.” 

Few perhaps of those who have had no dealings with the class which 
forms the subject of this paper, but feel a deep and painful interest in 
people who from being plunged suddenly into poverty from the heights 
of affluence, are supposed to feel much more acutely than the sturdy 
miserables whom long use, it is presumed, hath bred a habit of starving 
with something like relish and self-possession. This ultra-romantic 
feeling becomes considerably weakened as we acquire a more intimate 
acquaintance with the shabby-gentéel character ;—we find many more 
contemptible than admirable peculiarities about it, and as we find, we 
at length come to treat it accordingly. 

The ‘ people who have seen better days” are a very numerous body 
in every civilized society. Specimens are to be found in every city, 
town, and village, and in every street or lane thereof, in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. 

They are worth studying, as an illustration of the misery resulting 
from the ridiculous prejudice, that common labour is a disgrace. They 
want the philosophy which shall assure them that any condition of life 
is honourable, which shall permit them to be independent, and preserve 
them from dishonour. From this want, their life is one tissue of boot- 
less expedients, vain regrets, and cutting mortifications. The people 
who have seen better days are engaged in a constant struggle to conceal 
from the world, the fact of their having fallen upon worse. They do 
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not succeed in the effort, but draw upon themselves the contempt of 
others, by first seeming to contemn themselves, for in one respect the 
world is always disposed to agree with us, viz., in the price at which 
we assess our own characters. They think themselves entitled to become 
the spoiled children of society—they would be petted and made much 
of—they come before us in all the romance of by- gone glory—they have 
in past time adorned a very different sphere from that they now struggle 
in—in short, they call upon us to estimate them according to their 
former drawing-room calibre, plus the poetry of their present garret. 

Divesting our judgments of all aristocratic fancies, we have no diffi- 
culty in at once, to a certain extent, providing for a fallen family, in its 
new, and perhaps for a time, somewhat puzzling poverty. We make 
full allowance for the difficulty of complying with drudging offices, after 
jong habit of indulgence and luxury; the painful change from com- 
manding to serving, is an evil not of imagination alone, it is real, and 
at the first start almost impracticable. It requires an ordeal similar to 
learning a trade; an apprenticeship of difficulties must be gone 
through before the sufferer can set up as a beggar on his or her own ac- 
count. But this point conceded, it is clear all the other difficulties are 
of false pride, generated by a vicious education. The daughters of a 
country curate, or of a captain with nought but his pay to depend on, are 
brought up to consider humble condition as far away from them, as are 
the daughters of the wealthiest peer in the land, never being taught to 
contemplate the possibility of poverty being one day a part of their ex- 
perience. Like an ill-broken horse, who in flying from some harmless but 
unfamiliar object, will rush down a ravine and break his neck, so 
they will frequently, when left to depend upon themselves, escape from 
the small evil (in comparison), by the road of ruin and disgrace. By 
not being taught to regard life as a campaign, they not only lose the 
smaller good, in a less desirable position, to that they are forced from, 
but by vain struggling after lost advantages, they ensure a large amount 
of extraneous evil, not by any means concomitant to their humbler 
condition. 

Thus reflected we, as sighingly we sat at our window one moonlight 
night, after a long conference with our landlady, a clean, precise, and 
— old lady, tall, bony, sallow and talkative (if you would only let her 

p on her retrospects, as well as her prospects) ; with little flaxen curls 
encircling her brow, coming about an inch beneath her prim cap border, 
and an old bombazine gown which seemed of that desirable, although 
somewhat scarce quality, everlasting—thus reflected we on the depar- 
ture of the poor old lady, who had been taking our opinion, upon a very 
complicated case, of and concerning her daughter Betsy. 

Although only a single young gentleman lodger, occupying the old 
lady’s first-floor, we had insensibly come to be regarded throughout the 
house as the domestic or family Paley, and no project, from damning 
the hopes of the presumptuous butcher, who might have deluded him- 
self into the belief, that he was the equal of a very plain, penniless, and 
commonly-educated young lady, to discharging a maid-servant, ever 
passed into a law in the parlour, until it had been submitted to the su- 
pervision of the first-floor. We were the more incensed then on the 
particular evening we name, in finding that sundry arguments we ad- 
dressed to our old lady, cogent and convincing as they were, would 
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have been quite as well bestowed upon the bronze head of Shakspeare, 
resting on our mantelpiece—and seeing clearly that offuscated as our 
old lady’s head was with the fumes of pernicious gentility, we should 
never convince her that she was a very inconsiderable person, and that 
the world never thought any thing at all about her; or that when boys 
could not be gentlemen, it would be upon the whole preferable, that they 
should be put to honest trades, rather than allow them to tramp about, 
beating up every friend, near or remote, who can be supposed to have 
such a thing as a sovereign about him, or that when girls possess a very 
dim chance of ever becoming gentlewomen, it is prudent policy to save 
their inexperience from error, and their purity from corruption, by get- 
ting tradesmen for them, if we can; seeing that we could not pre- 
vail on the unmanageable old creature to run along with us in these 
conceits,—we threw ourselves upon the chair, bathed our chafed spirits 
in the soft and subduing sweetness of the moonlight, and insensibly 
mg out the above general reflections on shabby-genteel people as a 
class. 

We were indignant—infatuated fool that she was; scarcely able to 
make the two ends meet,—even with the surreptitious aids drawn down 
from the first-floor to the ground-floor, yet giving herself all the airs of a 
dowager peeress—we were indignant that our advices and remonstrances, 
were as the idle winds, which she regarded not; but what was it all about? 
Betsy had early in the evening gone to take home some needlework (for 
they took in needlework from a wholesale house, awful slavery ! !) and 
had not yet returned ; some such events as these I, in my prudent fears, 
had often anticipated, and made this particular occasion a peg, on which 
to hang a proposition, for a different policy, to that my old widow had 
always so obstinately persevered in. All was fruitless—and as I deter- 
mined to sit up until the girl came home—I turned away from my 
moonlight musings, took my writing-desk, and determined to expend 
the moral electricity, which had been generated within me, by passing it 
Out upon paper. ‘‘ We will write the account of this family,” said we, 
resolutely nibbing our pen; the individual case will comprise the class, 
and although, this one may have sunk, from an overlading of pride, we 
will fix a buoy which shall, perhaps, make other families tack about, at 
present undesignedly drifting in the same direction. 

A little before the time I went to live in the house of Mrs. Hawkey, 
she had buried her husband, who had been a captain in the something 
—th regiment of foot; Mrs. H. had no pension, no interest; but she 
had forty pounds a year annuity, five daughters, and three sons, all 
looking to said annuity for their daily bread; so that Mrs. Haw- 
key, if mathematically inclined, had a problem to work, which had 
puzzled many similarly situated, viz., to keep up the dignity of a cap- 
tain’s family, upon an income scarcely sufficient to maintain the state of 
a journeyman scavenger. 

I had been to the same school as the eldest son, who having been a 
very compliant fag of mine, being considerably my junior, was in the 
habit of enjoying friendly nods of recognition from me, as afterwards 
I occasionally met him about the town. Upon one occasion we fell 
into conversation. He was as communicative as early chums usuall 
are; acquainted me with his own hopes, his mother’s wants ; he tol 
me that he had five sisters (three grown up, and very pretty), and that 
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his mother had a first-floor to let. I always loved the society of the 
distracting, yet soothing dears, and peculiarly affected first-floors; | 
walked home with my informant, inspected the floor, which was a very 
delightful one, and the sisters, whom the brother had not exaggerated ; 
gave my then-landlord notice ‘of loco-motion, and by the beginning of 
the next quarter was an inmate of the Hawkey’ s establishment. 

I went there under peculiar advantages, for being considered an au- 
thority in all matters which required the exercise of great sagacity,— 
my fame had preceded me—my biography, as bound up with that of 
their eldest hope, had been over and over again retailed ; my peculiar 
dignity as a faggor had been properly dwelt upon, as something between 
that of a gentleman- master, and a privileged pupil; the number of 
slaps on the head which I had delivered to my young friend, were all 
properly stated, together with the expressed or assumed reasons of such 
delivery. These revelations having introduced meas a person of some 
consequence, it would, of course, have been my own fault or feebleness, 
if I had not improved such a start. 

It is a very pleasant thing to hear of, or read about, living in a 
house where there are three beautiful girls, just at that most delicious 
age when the blossoms of youth are breaking into the fruit of woman- 
hood ; nothing pleasanter that J ever heard ‘of, or read about ; nothing 
more painful or annoying that I ever experienced. No object in nature 
is a man more apt to refine upon, thana young woman. It is a matter 
of association—we see a fair and smiling face, composed of a brow 
which seems the natural seat of dignity—eyes that in their dark and 
powerful beauty, can only give forth the emanations of the richest and 
purest mind, cheeks all wreathed in dimples, and clear as the rose, lips 
like those, old rogue Ovid describes ; 


“ Oscula que not est vidisse satis ;” 


a cloud of curls gambolling down the ivory neck, as if wantoning in 
their happiness—we see such a face as this, and then in the activity of 
a deceitful imagination, give her mental attributes to correspond, and 
are only undeceived, when upon returning home unexpectedly some 
evening, we see the prettiest of the lot running away from our room, 
with one of our largest pots of marmalade, and a whole neat’s-tongue. 

Oh! that the owners of such pretty faces should be pilferers. Oh! 
that ourglorious dreams of human perfection should be dissipated by ab- 
stracted pots of paltry marmalade—alas! that the poetry of life should 
be carried away with a neat’s-tongue,—the reader must remember the 
account of the interesting young ladies who were taken up for stealing 
in a bazaar, and if he do, he can also call to mind how he felt on the 
occasion ; how he would sooner it had been his own father, at any rate, 
his uncle, than that it should have been a young lady; but alas! the 
degree of difference, between appearances, and realities, becomes forced 
upon us, and the poetry of our early picture-making, will soon develop 
itself, into the matter-of-factness of mature knowledge. 

In less than three months occupation of Mrs. Hawkey’s first-floor, 
my buoyancy had turned to seriousness; wreathed smiles, and gentle 
overtures to conversational dalliance, in softest voices fell upon me 
as ineffectual, as popgun pellets on the hide of the elephant; my heart, 
which had been as prone to melt as butter in the dog-days, was 
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grown to the consistency of wrought-iron ; like Othello, I might have 
struck it, and it would have hurt my hand. The fact is, my coals were 
going as fast, as if I had undertaken to roast bullocks for the surround- 
ing neighbourhood ; my candles Mrs. Hawkey always seemed to think 
better than her own; my soap washed the faces and hands of the whole 
family ; one pair of my boots in her house, absorbed as much blacking 
as half-a-dozen pair had ever done in any other house; never could I 
leave my tea or sugar-caddies open, but wofully had [ to rue my negli- 
gence; my best tea-service was used by my landlady when she had 
company, without permission asked, and broken without payment ten- 
dered or apology made; so at length I began to wriggle at this treat- 
ment, in reality, not so much at the sense of the intrinsic loss, as 
annoyed that the family, one and all, should look upon me as an ani- 
mated mine, to be worked, so long as 1 was worth the labour. I be- 
came savage at being thus victimized, and the man who does not grow 
savage at victimization is an inert, unsentient booby, who would look 
amiable, at the very moment a boa-constrictor was sucking him down 
in the lump. For my part, I think the one process, just as pleasant as 
the other. 

I was a hard student at that time,—Bracton, Blackstone, and Coke, 
as business reading,—sturdy and clear-headed old Tommy Hobbes, 
Bacon, and Locke, universal Will Shakspeare, &c. &c., these were 
after all, my boon companions—take these away, and where they go I 
follow; but whilst they were left to me—and to do my fair young 
friends below stairs justice, I never caught them in the ‘* manour” of 
meddling with them; whilst they were left to me, small matters of 
creature comfort, would not drive meout of a house; besides, I had 
sensibility enough to reflect that the poor woman was a widow, sense 
enough to know that widows consider virtute conditionis, that they 
have a right to levy a property-tax on the world, and lastly, my philan- 
tiropy told me, that by continuing in the house, I might avert much 
misery, otherwise likely to come to the habitants thereof. 

Still I kept very much to myself—assumed a mysterious and oracu- 
lar manner—was called proud, and didn’t care for it; in moral strict- 
ness, Cato the censor, was a fool to me. The young ladies began to 
treat me with respect, the old one with something like reverence, and at 
the end of four months, after my first arrival among them, a modest and 
timorous knock at my door roused me from my morning's reading ; the 
invitation of “Come in,” caused the door to open, and my prim old 
landlady stood before me. } 

‘* Very sorry to disturb, of course ;” hoped she did not interrupt me in 
any thing very particular; could she choose a more convenient time, 
as she wished for a few minutes’ conversation with me about her eldest 
boy, &c. &c. Ms 

‘‘No particular disturbance, pray be seated.” And these mutualities 
having marshalled the way, in half a minute Mrs. Hawkey 1s seated on 
one side of the fire clearing her throat for a long talk, myself settled 
down in my easy chair, like a chancellor, for a long listen. 

‘“*' You must be aware, sir, that we are not qutfe so affluent as we 
Once were, and as I have a large family, and Edward is a great boy, 
I thought you would not think it rude, if I were to ask your opinion, 
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as to what we had better do with him, His family, good, sir, and his 
education, you know ; Latin, Greek, and—”’ 

‘Oh, never mind the Latin and Greek, Mrs. Hawkey —I dare 
say Edward has succeeded in forgetting all that, and learning some. 
thing else, that may be more useful to him,—what you had better do 
with him is a question I should not like to answer, until I ask another, 
What do you propose to do with him?” 

‘“* Why, sir, I only wish to live respectably ; we cannot expect great 
things now, so any thing, which would take him off our hands, would 
be very grateful to us; his poor father little thought (fumbling in the 
old bombazine pocket-hole for the cambric), his poor father—” 

(To myself.) **‘ Murder! when this old woman’s grief travels by 
water-carriage, it never stops in less than an hour and a half; so 
(aloud) don’t be melancholy, Mrs. Hawkey—pray don’t !—here take a 
little cordial—there now, I see you’re better; you should not encourage 
these sad reminiscences ; they would soon make an ordinary face quite 
plain, and they will do no good to a handsome one.” 

‘*Oh! Mr. Pipps, you are always so polite,” smiling through her 
tears, and playing the trumpet in her pocket-handkerchief, to conceal 
her confusion of pleasure, at what she thought my compliment. 

Cursed vanity of the sex! what had I said? a simple, general propo- 
sition, that ‘‘the indulgence in sad reminiscences would soon make an 
ordinary face quite plain, and do no good to a handsome one;” a 
woman's vanity, is such a “ long-armed propensity,” that it would 
appropriate, and reduce into possession, a strong piece of general flat- 
tery, if it were even a thousand miles off. 

( Rising.) “ Well, Mrs. Hawkey, I have to dress for an appointment, 
and before I return, I will make all the inquiry I can for something 
suitable to your son,” —(walking towards my dressing-room.) 

Mrs. Hawkey arose to depart; energetically thanked me, seemed 
little annoyed at my abrupt termination of the interview, for she had 
effected the object of her visit, ‘‘the promise of” my interference on 
behalf of her boy—courtesied, and withdrew. 

I walked out—called upon several of my tradesmen, to inquire 
whether they felt disposed to take a stout and intelligent lad, for whose 
character I thought I could vouch, for an apprentice. Mr. Firkin, a 
respectable cheesemonger was just looking out for such an assistant ; 
was willing to take him upon my representation—to board, lodge, and 
three shillings a week him, with subsequent rises in perspective, as the 
worth of the young cheesemonger should develop itself. 

Delighted with my speedy success, I hied home, met the lad on the 
steps of the house, told him how I had got him without any premium 
on to the railroad, upon which, if he took care what he was about, he 
might comfortably roll into the Mansion-house, as chief magistrate of 
this mighty city: the boy seemed not displeased with my announce- 
ment, and walked off to acquaint his mother of my wish to see her. I 
had strictly enjoined him to say nothing to her about my success, as 
my appetite was sharpened for beholding the flash of joy that would 
break upon her countenance, as she heard of her good fortune. 

Judge of the blankness of spirit I felt, and doubtless looked, when 
upon conveying the news, I saw no smile overspread the face, no tears 
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of joy fill the eyes, heard no expression of satisfaction, or protestations 
of gratitude. On the contrary, that peculiar exhibition of countenance, 
that shows consciousness of a thing having been done to please, but 
which has failed in hitting the desire of the party intended to be bene- 
fited; the mixed and struggling expression, consequent on the know- 
ledge that we ought to look grateful, although we do not feel so; a 
slight flush of colour came to her face, she hesitated in peculiar tribula- 
tion of spirit. 

I looked surprised of course, although I half suspected the cause of 
her confusion. 

She hastened to explain. It was true they were far from rich ; 
(poor souls, they only sat down to one regular dinner in the week— 
Sunday)—they were far from rich, but they had always been accus- 
tomed to a certain sort of state, beneath which they did not wish to go; 
still she. felt quite sure for her part, notwithstanding this consideration, 
she should have no personal objection to Edward being a cheesemonger 
(her countenance looked the consciousness of the lie the tongue was 
uttering) ; she believed no character more worthy of respect than a re- 
putable tradesman: but she believed that poor Hawkey (again fishing 
for the cambric, in the abyss of the bombazine pocket-hole), she be- 
lieved poor Hawkey if alive would be quite opposed to the arrange- 
ment—that although it had pleased God to take him, sne felt bound 
to respect his—too, roo, too, roo—blowing her grief through her nose 
into the folds of aforesaid cambric; a foolish opposition she be- 
lieved, so soon as she recovered her voice—and one perhaps springing 
out of a silly prejudice—for as she said before, what could be more 
reputable than a sterling tradesman, but still as she said before about 
poor Hawkey—too, roo, too, roo, too, roo. 

Now here was a pretty bit of genteel insanity—present provision, 
and capital prospects for her son, spurned by the mother, who was 
little better than starving, and all because the proposed duty was con- 
versant about cheese. The poor defunct captain, too, prematurely 
resurrectionized, to stand putative father to a bit of pride, the mother 
is determined to swear to him—although during his life many had 
heard him curse his progenitors, for not having set him up in business 
as a substantial chimney-sweep, with a competent capital of soot-bags 
and sweepers, rather than have thrown him out to those dreadful curs, 
pride, poverty, and duns; alias, in common parlance, placed him in 
HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE, 

Argument was useless; remonstrance she would have deemed im- 
pertinent; and almost regretting that in such cases as this, where 
people were so obstinately yet blindly bent on a suicide of their childrens’ 
interest, that the chancellor had not the power of taking the latter under 
his protection, we saw that there was no help for it, but suffering her to 
be enlightened by experience. As composed asan American Indian we 
sat down, expecting the result of this fatal pride. The breaking up of the 
family took place, sooner than I could have expected—miseries pressed 
upon it with a rapidity so great, as to defy the readiness of one’s pen to 
register them. After this declinature by the old lady, of the apprentic- 
ing plan, the boy would be almost daily seen to issue forth after break- 
fast, his seedy apparel brushed so scrupulously free from speck, as to 
appear still more poverty stricken, than when in the disguise of a little 
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dust ; his shoes cleaned, and his shirt well concealed bya long black stock, 
—these niceties of personal preparation enhanced by the sixpenny walk- 
ing cane, swung carelessly about in a hand incased in white Berlin,— 
convinced us the youth might be seen any morning in the neighbourhood 
of the Horse Guards, indulging in those airy visions of some da 
insinuating himself through the many hundreds already on the list, 
into His Majesty's service, attaining the acme of human felicity, by 
being covered with cochineal, and called captain. Time after time, 
month after month, with the same unsuccess, he represented to the 
secretary the moving fact that he was the son of his father ;—still no 
appointment; at length becoming dejected, he took to drink, whenever 
he could get it, looked the confirmed street vagabond, came home about 
twice a week, only to swear at his mother’s mild and tearful remon- 
strances, and frighten as much out of her ill-stored purse as she could 
yield, and would then go forth to resume the course that could lead but 
to one conclusion. Soon as his resources upon the town increased, 
which they did in a mysterious manner, still less, and at longer intervals, 
did he show himself; sometimes remaining away, in spite of tears and 
entreaties, for weeks and weeks together; dogged and hardened against 
advice, and apparently regardless of the probable result ; until at length 
the shocking news came to the miserable mother and _ sisters, that 
Edward having forged a bill, and been detected, had, to escape the dis- 
grace of public trial, and the indignity of punishment, taken the stirrup 
cup with life, in a fatally efficient dose of syrup of poppies. — It is to 
be hoped that the capacity of the mother to trace consequents, to 
causes, was no greater retrospectively, than prospectively, her power of 
shaping results,—for if it were, what must be her misery, when the 
dawning of reason, can only awaken the most poignant and ineffectual 
regret. 

Although it is a commonly received adage that experience will make 
even fools wise, it will be found in the majority of cases that even that 
hard schoolmaster can effect little with such scholars. As Gibbon has 
said of education, so we may assert of experience, which is the same 
thing, it can seldom be very profitable, except in those happy dispositions 
where it is almast superfluous. 

So proved it in this case. Deeply imbued with the monomaniacal 
passion for gentility, both mother, and the daughters, determinedly 
resisted the civilities of Pickfig, the grocer, when he came to propose for 
Maria, the eldest. Whatever I could urge either of reason or precedent, 
was advanced, and overruled. Unfortunately Pickfig was only in a 
moderate way. The girl, as well as the dignified old woman, revolted 
at the notion of a branch of the Hawkeys, being allied to a retail trades- 
man. Had the unfortunate man of sweets but possessed a long single 
file of shopmen, working in a row behind the counter, in putting up 
packages, there is no venturing to say what might have been the degree 
of the young lady’s condescension ; but it was evident to any habitual 
visitant at the shop, that Pickfig himself was almost a fixture behind his 
own counter, with no assistant but a small boy, to run to customers’ 
homes, with parcels packed in a wicker basket. 

From the suspicious appearance of the little dingy dark parlour 
behind the shop, which to the searching eye of Miss Maria, seemed 
exclusively intended as a sort of den to retreat to, in the intervals between 
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the entry of the different customers, her forecasting mind was naturally 
conducted to the conclusion that any wife of Mr. Pickfig would be soon 
required to be his helpmate, and waste her genteel sweetness behind a 
mahogany counter, in making up pounds of sevenpenny-halfpenny 
sugar, or sprinkling bohea through the fair fingers of one little 
hand, to get the precise balance, in a pair of copper scales, suspended 
in the other. The very idea of the thing was an emetic. The unfortu- 
nate grocer received his mittimus from the mother in form, endorsed by 
the daughter herself, so that he might feel perfectly satisfied; and 
balked in his hopes, he had nothing to to do but to go home to his 
shop, and like many other men of resolution, correct the bitterness of his 
disappointment, by the sweets of his occupation. 

Upon the same grounds was a suitor of Miss Lucy’s, the second 
daughter, refused; when, in the shape of a farinaceous-looking baker, 
he made overtures to colonize his bachelor’s home with the pretty girl, 

nniless as she was. These cavalier cuttings of the trading section of 
the neighbourhood, soon enjoyed the proper construction ; not a denizen 
but shrugged his shoulders, and looked pity and contempt from his 
eyes and mouth. Shunned by rich young men, and shunning the poor, 
they moved in an insulated circle; no man would think of taking home 
to be the mistress of his house and the mother of a family, a doll who 
being a mass of silly pride and usurped pretensions, seemed only fit to 
loll on a sofa reading novels, and driving servants to death, to satisfy 
fancies as unsubstantial as the air. Very soon after this dismissal of 
the ‘* man of flour,” poor Lucy herself was captivated by an attorney’s 
clerk, who played the part of Cassio in a private theatre, at which she 
was present, having received orders from one of the ‘‘ young ladies” of 
the establishment, from which they drew their needlework revenue. 

Oh! how elegant he looked in his hat and plumes—his doublet and 
russet boots—how symmetrical his limbs, encased but not concealed 
in the richly-embroidered pantaloons ; and oh! how he looked at Lucy’s 
box, and seemed to be dying to know her; and how unfortunate the 
charitable young creature thought it, that she had no brother to supply 
the trifling etiquette of bringing them acquainted. She was sure he was 
dying to be introduced—and he, on his part having construed her pitying 
looks into their full worth, as referred to himself, had quite made up 
his mind what part to play, so soon as he had done with that of Cassio. 

It will be needless to assure those who are in any degree acquainted 
with private theatres, that from the peculiarly easy manners of the 
ladies and gentlemen composing the audience, as well as the ‘ corps 
dramatique,”’ introductions are not considered so absolutely necessary, 
among them, as they are held to be in general society, where perhaps 
backwardness of polite freedom, occasions the conventional custom stil} 
to prevail. 

As soon as the “tragedy” had concluded, Mr. Stokes Carrol, with- 
out any embarrassment, walked from the stage, into the dress box, in 
which Lucy was sitting, and commencing an easy conversation with his 
admirer, received with gratified heart the flattering critique, the young 
lady bestowed upon his own particular exhibition. In return, he 
favoured her with the minute biography of all the embryo tragedians 
she had been listening to, dwelt upon the peculiar merits of the most 
waggish of the comedians, whose chief hopes of success seemed to rest 
July,—vVoL. LIX, NO. CCXXXV. 2D 
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on smeared faces, and grotesque dressing, the minor essentials of 
humour, or conception of character, being no crimes of theirs; he 
pointed out to the mightiest among the mighty—the stars that were 
soon to shine at “ Sadler's Wells, Astley’ s, and Tottenham-street,” and 
wound up with such a passionate eulogium of the histrionic business, that 
his listener could not help sharing in some degree, his enthusiasm. 

This sort of stuff was quite sufficient to do its work with the silly 
object it was meant to operate upon. Equally tedious, and unpro- 
fitable would it be, to show how the attorney’s clerk obtained such an 
ascendancy over the girl, as to be regarded as a very great personage— 
until at length by dint of flattery he induced her to try her own genius 
on the boards. ‘It was all up with her then. The first step passed,— 
and needlework was cast aside for sixpenny play-books; her days 
consumed in getting nonsense by heart, and her nights in spouting it to 
vulgar blackguards, and their congenial mates. She lived only, in the 
vain dream, of restoring the drama, and rivalling Siddons. At length, 
for practice she eloped with the clerk, in order ‘to make a professional 
tour through the provincial barns, preliminary to rending the hearts of 
a metropolitan audience ; and although people may think that for a 
virtuous girl, her corruption came too easily to be consistent—such 
people do not reflect on the weakness of that virtue which is merely 
mechanical, and which therefore is only safe when out of temptation,— 
they do not consider that, that virtue alone is of any worth, which con- 
sists in an unclouded view of the field of morality. 

Although she perhaps thought little of her poor mother, and felt 
disgust at her monotonous home, when in the first heat of her genius, 
she broke away from its protection, it is very certain she felt yearn- 
ingly enough for both, ere her expedition had come toa close. Ro- 
mantic as she was, she had food enough for the feeling, and to spare. 
Moderation of diet to satisfy the most sentimental,—variety of lodging, 
as great as the most enthusiastic lover of the picturesque could sigh 
for,—a wardrobe not foolishly redundant, scope of exercise in the 
histrionic business, sufficient to tax the powers of the most versatile, 
and engaged as her husband was in his own studies, she had full time 
on her hands, to satisfactorily establish for herself, and from her own 
experiences, the true distinction between romance and reality. Ashamed 
to return to her house, she continued at this tinselled slavery, until, as 
we supposed hard fare and ill health must have carried her off, for her 
mother in about eighteen months after her departure ceased to hear any 
more of her. 

This is the last great calamity (as yet known) that has fallen upon 
this mistaken family—my pen rests at the point I have brought this 
history down to, viz., the suspense we are now labouring under as to 


what keeps Betsy eet until this time—one o'clock. ® * - 
ou  ] = © aa % + 
* . I have been dozing by snatches—and awake at the 


clock striking two—still no Betsy—in vain the poor mother—ever and 
anon raises her window to look forth, as if that would bring her lost 
daughter—in vain she strains her vision through her tears, in the hope 
to catch the wave of her clothes, as she comes ‘down the street—in vain 
she bends her ear in breathless agony for every sound of footsteps, only 
to be still more agonized on finding them as they near her, to be too 
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heavy for Betsy’s; the streets became cleared of the last reeling 
revellers—the night coaches had rumbled into their rests—the steady 
pad of the policeman alone was heard above the dim silence, and 
desolate indeed felt the mother, now that the extreme improbability of 
her daughter returning before morning, even if she returned at all, 
forced her to fear the worst. * * Morning came, and with it 
came the girl; pale, downcast, and with drooping lid. Her tale I 
cannot tell, for 1 did not hear it; but if heart-breaking sobs, and 
prayers for forgiveness from the girl, and soothing caresses and con- 
dolements from the mother in return, are any indications, I guess it 
must have been one of those erratic episodes between a first stumble, 
and a final fall; for Betsy had frequently betrayed too strong a 
hankering for the attentions of the worthier sex, for her mother to feel 
entirely comfortable, when the girl was out of an evening. 

In a few months she left her home. A small note which she placed 
in her chamber for her mother, told us she could no longer stay —pride 
was gone from the poor old creature ; she rushed into my room, thrust 
the note into my hands, wrung her hands like a maniac, sunk on the 
sofa, and sobbed like a child. J read mechanically.—Impossibility of 
further concealment—sense of shame—would not stay to disgrace her 
dear, dear mother—forgiveness—her own fault—no one to blame. I 
let the note fall from my hand, and almost fainted by the poor old 
creature’s side, Consolation is a very dull commonplace affair, in 
afflictions like these; I preached not resignation, but hope—* Betsy 
would not forget herself,” she was, doubtless, ‘‘ married.” The old 
woman shook her head, and wrung her hands in impatinet scepticism. 
She pointed to the words, *‘ concealment,” “‘ shame,” ‘ disgrace,” and 
then laughed up in my face like a maniac, as if insanely triumphant in 
the detection of my poor attempt to pacify her. ‘* Why, I can recollect 
her,”’ continued she in a hollow voice, which startled me, ‘* I can recol- 
lect when she was only this high, and she used to lift her little hands, as 
she knelt by me saying her prayers; and as I looked into her dear eyes 
that were so innocent, and looked so holy, and stroked the pretty 
curls through my hands—and felt joy, for 1 was sure man could never 
be found to do other to so fair a creature, but cherish and love her— 
but I made a dreadful mistake, did I not ?”—continued she with a dread- 
fully composed manner that horrified me with the suspicion that her 
reason was going— | 

“« T made a dreadful mistake did I not 2?” 

I answered her something, I scarcely know what ;—when she took 
me up with an almost fierce energy—*‘ Yes, yes, I made a mistake, men 
are wolves, tigers, savage devils; they have taken from me my best, 
my dearest,—my last—I'll have no mercy, I'll kill,—Ill”"—She raised 
her hands to her brow, and falling back in a fit of insensibility, became 
for a short time dead to her woes. 

I pain at the recollection; let me draw the curtain on an object too 
sacred in her sorrows for common remark, too abjectly miserable for 
common consolation—she is fallen ; if she had not the power to avoid 
misfortune, may she at least have the resigned endurance to bear it; 
she gives up the house as soon as the landlord will take it off her hands, 
and it will present to me far too many melancholy associations, for 
me to be able to continue in it. 
2pd2 
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The poor old lady goes down to spend the short remains of her life, 
at a relation’s in the country, the younger children are quartered as all 
younger children are in such cases, on unwilling collaterals, who do 
that from pride, which charity would in vain plead for, and the worst 
circumstance of all, is that Mrs. Hawkey in referring back to her own 
sorrows, taxes providence with unfair dispensations, and is as blind as 
ever to the fact, that they have in a great measure been produced by 
herself. . * * * * * 

. * ° Two or three years ran away—new objects, and 
application to business, had almost obliterated the impressions faintly 
given above, when a chance meeting with poor Betsy, revived them 
with full force. I took out the memoranda from my portfolio, ran over 
the incidents,—see nothing to expunge or alter, and have only a few 
words to add. I was turning down Middle Temple-lane when the poor 
girl came towards me. Her fine clothes, her vulgar perfume of musk, 
and above all her carmined cheeks, told me all. 1 was pleased, how- 
ever, to see that immodesty and grossness were as yet not hers. She 
did not recollect me, but came up as such poor creatures mechanically 
walk up to every man, they see pausing in the streets. I did not speak 
to her—if her feelings had not become utterly depraved, my face, call- 
ing to her remembrance old times, and lost innocence, would have in- 
flicted fruitless agony; if she were depraved better for both, I should 
continue unknown. I heaved a sigh, as I passed through the gate into 
the lane, and slowly recovered my serenity by my old panacea ‘* the 
doctrine of necessity.” A. M. 








WOMEN AND THEIR MASTERS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
“* Most women have no cbaracters at all.” —Pops. 


No characters! What then, thought I the other evening, as Martha 
entered to light the reading-lamp, whilst I again took up the volume 
which had been laid down as the shadows of twilight came on, and 
prepared to pursue my pleasant way through the curious and original 
pages of ‘* Woman and her Master,’—what then must become of that 
hapless majority of the female race (poor things!) who depend upon 
servitude in some shape or other for existence—who in infinite forms, 
and endless diversities of occupation, are handmaidens unto us the mas- 
culine ringers of bells and issuers of mandates—and who, if destitute of 
“* characters,” can have no situation in society—no place in creation ! 

It was, perhaps, the entrance of Martha that turned the tide of my 
thoughts into this channel, suddenly diverting the course of specula- 
tion from the grand subject of woman and her master to a single 
branch of it—to the condition of one great class of womankind, maids 
of all-work, mop-spinners multitudinous, household varieties, all 
coming under one sweeping denomination, though all ranking in due 
degree, whether as plain cooks or pretty nursemaids—Betty Finnikins 
ad infinitum, 
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Lady Morgan’s researches and reflections had previously suggested a 
train of ideas associated, not with Woman and her Master, but with 
Man and his Mistress, which it would here be irrelevant to pursue at 
any length. Enough if we turn from any historical facts that may be 
adduced in proof of the injustice and barbarity of the mastership which 
man has claimed and established over woman, to contemplate the state 
and condition of the half-dozen powdered and gold-laced lackeys 
whose souls hang on the breath of any mortal dowager that shall be 
named! ‘Turn we to that picture, and see what a fearfully avenging 
spirit it portrays! It may be perfectly true, for aught we know 
quite positively to the contrary, that the profligate Menelaus deserted 
his fond and faithful wife, and then accused her of eloping with the 
Trojan youth; and it may be equally true that Mr. Brownrigg, about a 
century ago, was in reality the perpetrator of that atrocity in the coal- 
hole upon two unfortunate apprentices, of which it was the fate of poor 
innocent Mrs. B. to bear the punishment and ignominy. Still that pair 
of flashy footmen yonder—specimens of the lordly superiority of man 
—having a soul apiece, and hanging on behind my Lady Lacklustre’s 
carriage, as it is whisked from shop to shop, and house to house, on 
errands the most frivolous and enterprises the least dignified imaginable 
—those two samples of the ‘ beauty of the world,” the ‘ paragon of 
animals,” the ‘* quintessence of dust,” reduced to that extremity, are 
evidences of a horrible system of retaliation, and prove woman to be 
exceedingly well inclined to pull down, wherever she may, the boasted 
dignity of the master, man. 

* Man to man so oft unjust 
Is always so to woman,” 


insists another great authority ; but man is not so unjust as to dress up 
two women in the most grotesque and ludicrous finery, and set them 
swinging behind the vehicle he lolls in. Great conqueror and despot as 
he is, he does not absolutely drag the other sex victims at his chariot- 
wheels in triumph. From what is, we infer what would be. Every 
woman would be a lady of quality if she could, and where is the lady 
of quality that would be content with two beings of the ‘‘ superior race” 
behind her coach, if she could conveniently have four! Who are so 
fond of parading the costly trappings of a crowd of wretched coxcombs 
in hvery as women? What fine people take such pride in their foot- 
men as fine ladies? It would be pleasant to know what Mrs. Sparkle’s 
rascals in peach-coloured plush think upon the great question between 
woman and her master. 

But, passing all such considerations, let us return to the race of fe- 
male domestics, of whom there are about a dozen rushing at once to 
memory, as you may see them crowding round the door of a registry- 
office, waiting, as they would phrase it, to be put into black and white. 
‘‘No characters at all!” Why every man, bachelor or Benedick, who 
has looked or listened to any purpose, must have detected in the genus 
‘* Maidservant,” instances of the most extraordinary character—cha- 
racter as strongly marked, as widely various, and as richly comic, as in 
any heroine of farce that has been seen realized to the very life 
on the stage by our most popular actresses. What exquisite oddities 
and what outrageous opposites have we not all beheld, if we would 
only take the trouble to call them to mind. It is their mis- 
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tresses generally who vow that they are all alike—the mistresses, who 
do bear a striking resemblance to each other, in the view they take of 
the characters of the maids! Poor drudges! If one be slovenly, the 
cry is, it's the way with them all. If another purloin the tea and 
sugar, for which she has received an allowance in her amount of wages, 
the particular judgment involves a general censure, and the impossibi- 
lity of finding one that is honest is established. But so far from bein 
like each other, the variety extends even to the bounds of a probability 
that you can’t find two alike. The class-likeness goes scarcely further 
than certain habits and usages common to most people—the disposition 
to lie in bed of a morning as long as they are allowed—to go to the 
play or the fair as often or oftener than possible—to relieve the tedium 
of a domesticated lot by letting in frequent visiters, seeing that their en- 
tertainment is as cheap as it is cordial. All maidservants are alike per- 
haps in other points—each possesses a box, which is thought to contain 
a prayer-book, a dream-book, and six yards of songs—with probably a 
lock of hair, or a valentine, much worn at the folds, and certainly the 
holiday ribbons. They are all alike moreover—all under forty-five—in 
a taste for flirting with the genteeler section of the various purveyors 
who pull the area-bell every morning. | But else how opposite is each 
to each—how broadly distinct—as different as their eyes are from their 
ears ! 

The maidservants in large towns, and in quiet country residences, in 
great families, and in tradesmen’s houses, are all separate classes, of 
course—as apart from each other as the servant of the inn may be from 
the servant of the court, or as the drudges of the inns of court are 
from the select society of ladies’-maids. But the difference does not 
end here; for the lady’s-maid does not less resemble the fat scullion 
than one individual of a class resembles another. It was my fortune, 
in those days when independent bachelorship had succeeded to parental 
subjugation, to note in one queer lodging-house a succession of Sarahs 
and Betsies that was almost as rapid as the transformations on the 
stage when six characters are sustained by one performer, but the 
characters themselves formed a variety beyond the ordinary reach of 
such representations. Some are wholly forgotten, but of several the 
recollection remains to this hour, rendered vivid and complete by some 
saying or doing that serves as a key-note to the peculiarity of the 
character. 

For an example to begin with—the first that comes to mind ; and it 
happens that the catalogue, like the list of the ladies (not to be more 
particularly alluded to) whom the poet loved, opens with Kitty. What 
a curiosity she was! She ought to be a cabinet-minister, or a repre- 
sentative of the people in parliament at least; not because she was 
distinguished for punctuality ia the discharge of her duties, but be- 
cause she was so wonderfully expert in the art of making excuses for 
neglecting it. She was certainly the most careless little chit that ever 
spilt hot water over you, or left your new boots burning in the “fender ; 
but it could not be otherwise; so unceasingly and so profoundly must 
her mind have been intent on devising excuses for negligence and 
vindications of her conduct. Her small, keen, fixed gray eye told you 
plainly before you began to find fault, that she had made up her mind 
not to admit she was in the wrong, and her lips, the instant she opened 
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them to explain, confirmed the ocular assertion. It was not merely 
that her excuses were generally first-rate, but that she was never with- 
out one. A dozen times a day she would be put upon her defence ; 
but you might be sure, in that case, of witnessing exactly twelve appa- 
rently unstudied exercises of startling ingenuity in clearing herself 
from the charge. She threw her flip-flaps—if the metaphor may be al- 
Jowed—with the readiest grace in the world, and so quickly, that you 
could never catch her off her feet. Her figments were uttered with the 
most inartificial air ever witnessed. When you thought she had not a 
word to say for herself, out she would come with a volume. Her sys- 
tem of excuse involved a most philosophical supposition, that as human 
nature is a more precious thing than aught else in creation, animate or 
inanimate, so any thing was to be blamed rather than that. If this be 
not new in theory, it was at least novel in practice, to the extent to 
which she carried it. Mats if she tripped, coals if she scorched any 
thing, bore the blame. As the feminine is more worthy than the neu- 
ter, the neuter was of course shown to be in fault. 

You complained of her bringing you an unpolished tumbler— 
‘“‘ Kitty, whenever you bring me a glass, see that it is quite bright—of 
all things I hate a dull glass.” Yes, I think I see her taking the glass, 
holding it up to the light, and pretending to examine it with a puzzled 
look, saying half to herself, ‘‘ Curious tumblers these are somehow; I 
never seed glasses catch the fluf off the napkin like these do.” I was 
rash enough to set her to bring me down a rare old china jug, prized 
for the sake of a former possessor. Of course she broke it, and had 
there been two she would have broken both, Into the room she came 
with the beautiful handle swinging upon her fingers, saying with the 
most delicious air of simplicity and wonderment that can be conceived, 
“* Dear ine, well! If I wasn’t coming so softly down stairs, and had 
hold of it so, when just as I set my foot on the very last stair, the jug 
let go of my hand!” She could never be brought to admit more upon 
such occasions than what in effect amounted to this—that the smash 
was an act of pure volition on the part of the broken per she, 
innocent as she was, had been sent to fetch a very wilful and obstinate 
utensil—a piece of china resolutely bent on self-destruction. 

There were traces of a curious perception of certain zoological dis- 
tinctions, in some of Kitty’s self-defences and evasions. I remember 
that some small delicacy, or what remained of it at dinner, had been 
specially put by for me as a relish for my breakfast; but when Kitty, 
to whose care it had been consigned, produced it next morning, the 
edge of the dish bore evident marks of the excursion of some small 
four-footed invaders. ‘‘Oh, the mice!” exclaimed my landlady in 
horror. ‘‘ Why, Kitty, how could you now—?” &c. But Kitty was 
quite certain that the muscipular footmarks could have no connexion 
with the feet of a mouse; no, the dish had been where mice could 
never be—it was quite impossible. 

*“* Well, Kitty, look—do look, and believe the evidence of your own 
eyes.” 

“I’m right, ma’am,” said Kitty, after she had taken a careful and 
conscientious survey all round the edge. ‘I’m right—-and if I wasn’t 
positive certain, I wouldn’t say so—uo, they're not our mice.” Our 
mice! To detect a difference between other people’s mice and our 
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own! Why, all the zoological council assembled couldn’t have 
done it! 

Kitty was succeeded by a little damsel who was called Ellen, a 
sprightly, bright-eved thing, far too slight for the coarse offices allotted 
to her, and with something of childish elegance about her air that might 
have graced a lot far different from a life of servitude. Her character 
was as strikingly seen in all she did as Kitty’s was. In her the ruling 
principle was politeness. To be poiite was an instinct which she could 
not but obey. The first glimpse I had of the girl, was on the morning 
after she came, when glancing from the window while dressing, I saw 
her running down the steps very prettily, and in sweet clear tones call- 
ing out, ‘ Sir! sir, if you please !” to the dustman. His bell drowned 
the small voice, but she went springing after him a little way, and I 
could. perceive that she brought him back with an air not less full of 
natural grace, but less ostentatious, than that of the nymphs who pre- 
cede the great princes in romantic operas and ballets, and throw flowers 
in their path. The scene ended in her smilingly begging his pardon, and 
would he have the kindness to come in and take away the dust that 
morning! The next day I heard her tell the fishmonger’ s boy when he 
called for orders, ‘‘ Soles, sir, if it’s quite convenient.” So completely 
was this principle of excessive urbanity and deference a part of her nature, 
that it was in operation on all occasions, and extended to all comers. 
It was no respecter of persons, recognised no distinctions, real or false ; 

“ But like the sun, it shone on all alike.” 

There was nothing; no, not a dash of the high-life-below-stairs vul- 
garity in her courtesies to the gardener, or the stable-boy. The chim- 
neysweep was just as sure of a gentle and gracious reception. In 
short, little Ellen could not, though she had tried, have laid aside the 
bland and most urbane qualities of her manner. As little was she ca- 
pable of divesting them of their real grace, or of having them mistaken 
for affected airs and mock civilities. She was polite merely because she 
could not help it. True, her politeness was excessively ludicrous some- 
times, and now and then rather embarrassing, when it implicated others 
by taking upon itself to speak for them. Thus I overheard her one 
morning prefacing a message I had given her for the bootcleaner, with 
my ‘ compliments” (she was polite enough to call me her master, which 
I was not), her master’s compliments, and he thought the boots had 
not been quite so well polished of late! She never received evena 
command from any one without a “ thankee,” and she always took a 
letter from the postman with a nice little courtesy, and a smile of ac- 
knowledgment that implied a sense of obligation for his kindness in 
bringing it. ** My master’s much obliged,” she would sometimes say 
as she handed the tw opence. I’m not sure that she did not, one wet 
day, crown her politeness by offering to come and ask me to lend the 
postman my umbrella—she was certain he would get wet—and carry- 
ing other people’s s letters too ! 

‘One occasion I particularly recollect, and it affords a good illustration 
of Ellen’s sensitiveness on the score of giving trouble. A man had 
brought me some books, for which, on delivery, she impressively 
thanked him; when, as he was turning away, it occurred to him that 
he had a letter to deliver with the packet, and he began to search in- 
dustriously in his bag. Observing the anxiety with which he pried 
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into ti e corners of it, she said to him, in her excess of good-nature, 
‘Oh, sir, pray don’t trouble yourself. " 

Trouble myself!” returned the honest man, elevating his eyebrows 
rather contemptuously, “ why, if I have a letter to deliver as well as 
the books, I must deliver it, mustn’t 1?” and he proceeded with his 
search for a minute or two, when Ellen's good-natured concern for him 
broke out again, with, ‘* I’m sorry to keep you waiting.” 

“ Waiting ! " muttered the messenger; ‘‘ why, it ain’t you that keeps 
me waiting. But NO, there’s no letter here—certainly not—well, I 
thought I had one.’ 

“Oh, sir!” cried Ellen, bent on tranquillizing his mind, and settling 
the matter with the truest politeness and delicac y of feeling, — ‘oh, sir, 
never mind—I dare say it doesn’t signify—another time perhaps . a 

Ellen’s stay in my landlady’s service was not of long duration ; for m 
landlady herself was taken suddenly ill, was dying. A friend of the inva- 
lid sent twice a day to inquire how she had slept and how she had sat up. 
Ellen regularly brought down the answer, ‘‘ My missis’s compliments, 
and she has had a very indifferent night;’’ or, ‘‘ My missis’s compli- 
ments, and she feels very weak to-day.” This went on for six weeks, 
twice a day for six weeks, and Ellen seemed to grow more and more 
sensible of the kindness and attention every time the messenger came. 
The compliments were sent back as usual, but the intelligence became 
sadder and sadder. At length, one day, when the friendly i inquiry 
after the health of her mistress came as before, poor Ellen crept to the 
door with swollen eyes streaming with tears, and sobbed out the me- 
lancholy answer, “‘ My missis’s compliments, and she died this morn- 
ing at eight o’clock.”* Here is the ‘ruling passion” displaying its 
strength, not exactly in death, but in its close neighbourhood. 

This change brought other servants, though it did not render my 
removal necessary. Among them came a girl of a most literal and 
matter-of-fact turn of mind, who persisted in calling herself Sopho- 
nisba, because she was so christened, but who for that reason I re- 
morselessly cut down to Soph. She never could comprehend why the 
other three syllables should be lopped off—why people should be called 
‘‘out of their names.” ‘The first specimen of her ‘ characteristics” 
that I noticed, was when I sent her to Longman’s (years ago) to get 
some old book, and she brought back the answer in these terms: 
‘* Please, sir, Messrs. Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green, say that the work is out of print.” She would rather have 
perished than omitted a partner, and she would have added “ and Co.” 
had she found it on the doorpost. 

The gentleman who denied that the Duke of Wellington could ever 
have reaped any of his laurels in India, seeing that the laurel does not 
grow there, was less literal than Soph. It was absolutely necessary to 
speak by the card when you spoke to her; but even then you were not 
safe. Her capacity for not comprehending, was as profound as Kitty's 
ingenuity in framing an excuse. You took especial pains—say—to 
warn her against the hard-egg-boiling principle; you picked the 





* A friend to whom I related this story, thinks he has heard something like it be- 
fore. That may be, but it does not disturb my fact. In recording these little whim~- 
sicalities of character, I am recollecting, not inventing, and will vouch for every word 
of them, 
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plainest words out of the dictionary to impress upon her mind the sim- 

le fact in natural philosophy, that three minutes will suffice for the 
boiling of an egg. At last you make her clearly comprehend, and 
feel that you may safely calculate on a breakfast. No, the eggs come 
up as before, hard as undertakers’ hearts. ‘* Now Soph,” I cried out, 
on such an occasion, ‘‘ how is this? Here they are boiled fit for a 
salad, in spite of every direction. What did I tell you 2” 

“Oh! sir, I remember exakly what you told me, and acted accord- 
ing. The eggs was in the water, to a moment, percisely nine minutes,” 

‘* Nine! I told you three.’ 

‘Yes, sir, but there’s three eggs. Of course, if one takes three 
minutes boiling, three must take nine. I may be a fool, sir, but I hap- 

en to know what three-times-three makes for all that!’ Soph was 
incorrigible; she was a plague perpetually, and longer. 

But though Soph had not an iota of imagination, the excess of the 
matter-of-fact of which she was made sometimes bordered on the 
imaginative, as the ridiculous approaches the confines of the sublime, 
She understood no more of Life and Death than a great philosopher. 
If she ever conceived an idea in connexion with them, it was perhaps 
that the second is what we may call a mere “ carrying out” of the 
principle of the tirst—the continuation of what ts. She had no notion 
of their being distinct or dissimilar. It was impossible that she could 
imagine a different state of being to that which, living, she expe- 
rienced ; nor could she more readily understand how the present state 
should terminate. The somebody that was dead, she could never pic- 
ture to herself as in the slightest degree changed from the somebod 
that had been alive. A winged angel was not more unapproachably 
raised beyond the scope of her ideas, than was a mass of senseless 
clay, mute and motionless matter, cut off for ever from the life it had 
held and enjoyed. She knew nothing of either. She only knew that 
Susan Hicks, deceased, had been her fellow-servant in this world, and 
she considered that Susan Hicks, when she was carried to the church- 
yard, had simply taken another situation—in short, that she had gone 
to another place. We all know with what blank and unspeculative 
eyes a primrose by a river’s brim would be seen by Peter Bell, 





And what it was to Wordsworth’s oaf, 
A yellow primrose was to Soph, 
And it was nothing more. 


But then, as was observed above, the acuteness of her sense of the 
actual, touched sometimes upon the verge of the ideal, and it might be 
said that she dived profoundly into the very surface of things. 

A simple anecdote will help to explain all this. When the day fixed for 
the funeral of her old fellow-servant came, Soph evinced considerable sen- 
sibility onthe score of the weather, which looked dreadfully unpromising. 

I suspected that Soph’s feelings were enlisted on behalf of the bombazin 
of the mourners, but it was not that, as I found out presently. From 
my place near a window, it happened that | could see her coming every 
five minutes to the garden-door to look at the clouds. ‘It'll rain pre- 
sently, and preciously too,” was the first cry. Then with her hand 
stretched out into the pelting shower, to feel whether it was real water 
or not, ‘Ah! here it comes down sure enough.” Then, in ten mi- 
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nutes more, ‘ It’s set in for the day, that J can see, with my two eyes.” 


(Some Sophs would have said, ‘‘ with half an eye,” but our Soph had 
no idea of such optical subdivisions.) However, the day began to promise 
better presently, and out she came again, ogling the scattered clouds, 
and decided that she shouldn't wonder if it were to clear up after all; 
till at ‘last, when it began to brighten beyond mistake, she came once 
more, with her mind now made up, “ Yes, yes, it’s giving over now— 
Susan will have a fine day to be buried!’ Not a thought about the 
followers in bombazin—the living clad in crape at so much per yard— 
but only about the late Miss Hicks, who was to set out on a long 
journey. Shethought of Susan as having some business of importance 
to perform that day, as a traveller nodens volens, or as being doomed to 
take, without further delay, a very serious step in life. She would have 
said the same thing had it been a wedding that was to take place. 
‘Susan will have a fine day to be married!” Here, again, is the 
ruling passion strong in affinity with death. 

What is the name of the good doctor, who, propped up on his 
pillow, desired his servant to stir the fire and shut the door gently, for 
he was going to die? How scrupulously, and as a matter of regular 
business, would Soph have obeyed his orders. Rare Soph! How she 
used to make me laugh! When she leaves her last place, and her 
name is headed with a large ‘‘ Wanrep,” in death’s list of advertise- 
ments, all I can say is, may she have a fine day to be buried ! 

The next name in my catalogue is Jane, who was old enough to have 
had a system of her own, and who invariabiy acquired one in whatever 
place she happened to be, but never acted upon it until she found her- 
self in another service. | What you expressly desired her to do in your 
own way she did in point blank opposition to your orders, and accord- 
ing to the instructions she had received in her previous situation. This 
had evidently been her rule through life. She was a pattern of a ser- 
vant after she had left your house. All your regulations were sure to 
be observed when she had quitted your service. Her rule of pleasing 
you was simply a dutiful observance of the whims of other people. 

Jane was quite as original in all her proceedings as any of them, an 
odd mixture of the tractable and the obstinate. She blundered un- 
ceasingly upon the strictest system, and was so anxious to give satis- 
faction that she would never do what she was told for fear it should be 
wrong. Her best conscience was, that as she served you, so she had 
served her previous master; and though she had been inattentive to his 
desires, she was doing him ample justice in your family. She interfered 
with every thing and every body in the house, because all was not ar- 
ranged in the order observed in Mr. Fitzcox’s establishment. She 
worried the cook out of her life. 

‘Lor! do you put citron into that pudding? Mr. Fitzcox’s cook 
never did. I’m sure I should never send up currant jelly with the 
haunch; Mr. Fitzcox couldn’t abear it.” 

In defiance of the strictest injunction, she contrived to smuggle a 
climbing- boy up the chimneys because Mr. Fitzcox’s flues could not be 
swept nicely by a machine. Thus the rules of her last place, which 
she had rigidly disregarded there, were in your house brought into con- 
scientious operation, and what you wished her to do would be faithfully 


done for your successor. 
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The only prank that she played off at my expense was, first, when 
she was caught tampering with the newsman, and endeavouring: to exe 
clude the Morning Chronicle from the house—I fancied from a horror 
of Whig principles—but it turned out that Mr. Fitzcox had always 
taken in the Morning Post; and, secondly, during my absence for a 
day or two, when she must meade carry my letters and newspapers 
down to the Travellers’ club, to which I did not belong, because she 
had been in the habit of leaving Mr. Fitzcox’s there, when he was not 
expected to return home. I told her she wanted a much more arbitrar 
mistress than the one she served; to which she answered, * I often 
wonder, sir, why you don’t marry, and have an establishment of your 
own.” 

‘*Good heavens! why ?” 

‘* Why, sir, Mr. Fitzcox did!” 

Rebecca succeeded Jane, but Rebecca was overmuch religious, and 
did not stay long. I believe 1 frightened her by a habit, not very mode- 
rately indulged in at that period, of spouting Hamlet's soliloquies and 
Othello’s address. before the looking-glass of a morning, sometimes 
during the perilous operation of shaving. This profane practice, with 
the duty of setting out a card-table, two evenings a week, for a rubber 
at whist, was a shock she couldn't stand. All I can relate of her with 
certainty is comprised in her address to the cat that was muttering 
‘* deep-mouthed thunder” at the door of the room, as she was quitting 
it one day. 

“ Ur—r—r—rh!”’ Rebecca growled forth as she went down stairs, 
‘*ur—r—rh you! Where do you expect to go to when you die? 
swearing in that manner !” 

How little do any of us remember compared with the quantity we 
forget. These, such as they are, and a dozen more quite as strongly 
marked, as distinct from each other, and as consistent with themselves, 
were noted within the space of two or three years. How many maid- 
servants worthy to be noted might the reminiscence of a lifetime recal 
toview! The Cloes, Flavias, and Narcissas of Pope live in the rare 
and exquisite beauty of the painting; but else how common! How 
much of the extraordinary in character is unseen in women of all 
ranks, merely because it is not looked for or expected, or because it 
has not been fashionable to recognise it. Is it detected in the drawing- 
room only? Look into the kitchen, “ up stairs and down stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber ;” and wherever there i is a woman there is a wonder. 

“ Of all the girls that were so smart,” in one sense or other, I have 
a vivid recollection of fair Fanny. She was a curiosity of the Nervous 
School. How she used to faint away ! Fainting is, in other girls, a 
weakness, an accident, or an expedient; in her it was a principle—it was 
her destiny. Her ruling passion pointed ever to a little purple cut- 
glass bottle, filled with pungent salts, the stopper of which was 
seldom allowed to remain in it more than an hour ata time. Exactly 
half her wages were spent in the purchase of staylaces, which were 
continually being cut. It came out, upon inquiry, that she was the 
victim of sensibility. Fanny had fallen head over heels in love—yet 
decorously withal—with some gentleman’s gentleman, who, insensible 
to the value of his conquest, had accompanied his master abroad, and 
left her to pine and wither in single uncomfortableness. But this would 
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not have been her lot either, had she not, one fatal Whitmonday, re- 
solved on spending the evening of her holiday in the two-shilling gal- 
lery at Drury-lane. There, for the first time in her life she saw a 
popular actor performing the character of Rolla. Now it might have 
happened to any other actor—at all events that particular actor is not 
responsible for the result—but it did so fall out that Fanny discovered, 
or fancied she discovered, something in the face, or voice, or manner 
or the soul that shone through the eyes of Rolla, so strangely, so 
startlingly like the faithless gentleman’s gentleman in Italy, that her 
heart leaped up as it never did when she beheld 
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‘¢ A rainbow in the sky.” 


One long, shrill, piercing cry of “Richard,” rang through the crowded 
theatre, setting the dear little child of Cora (a stunted babe of eleven) 
screaming with sudden terror, and then Fanny fainted. From that 
moment fainting becamea passion. It was a propensity that grew upon 
her with use, and she could no more have got through a day without it 
than she could have got through a week without sleep. It was her 
constant relief, her sweetest recreation. Merely to mention the name of 
Rolla’s representative was at all times more than enough. Even the 
first syliable of that agitating name, as articulated by some pigeons that 
recreated in the next garden, sufficed to send her off six times a day. 
Nay, so strong is the sympathy, so subtle the affection, in these ner- 
vous cases, that, believe it or not, 1 only happened to make some 
allusion to ‘* the Last of the Mohicans,” while she was in the room, 
without mentioning the author’s name, which she could never have 
heard of, when I saw her turn pale, and the little purple bottle was in 
additional requisition that morning. She used to tremble every time 
she saw the water-butt for the supply of the garden—thinking from 
whose hands it came. My landlady was obliged to have her interme- 
diate taken in in bottles—the barrel would have been heart-breaking. 

Poor Fanny! she used to enjoy her holiday now and then so much, 
it afforded her such leisure for going off; she allowed herself a double 
supply of the pungent essence on those days. It was quite a matter of 
course to be told of a morning, ‘‘ Fanny will finish dusting your books 
directly ; she’s only going to faint ;” or to hear the sensitive creature, 
when desired by her mistress to light the candles, cry out, “ I'll bring 
them in a minute or two, ma‘am, as soon as I’ve fainted!” _ Little did 
she resemble 

‘< Her who in sweet vicissitude appears, 
Of mirth and opium, ratatie and tears.” 


Here there was no vicissitude. If there was a minute of the day when 
she was not ‘‘ going,” it was when she was gone. But it agreed with 
her, like a good cry. 

There was a Sarah, too, who stayed a few days, and claims to figure 
in the queer collection. She was noticeable chiefly for her prodigious 
volubility, and a genius for the obscure. Unless she made a long 
speech she was wholly unintelligible. The first words I heard from her 
ran thus: ‘*There’s never an umbrella in the house but two in the 
world, and t’other two’s in use.” She would have been Irish, if any 
one country could have claimed such a compound. What Sarah said 
you might not understand, but you must hear, for her voice was loud 
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enough to proclaim her quarrel with some “ first cousin,”’ one evening, 
outside the gate. 

‘* It’s not,” she remarked on that occasion, ‘as if I'd been an infidel 
to you, in fact it’s rather more not than t’other.” 

The “ t’other,” in both cases, is characteristic of the exquisite confu- 
sion of meaning. But when she could let her tongue fairly loose, to 
wander at its own sweet will, then was Sarah in her glory. The win- 
dows open, we could hear her holding forth to her companion 
below :— 

‘‘This Easter Sunday! Bless my soul, and such bad weather! I as- 
sure you I remember the time having gooseberry-pudding for dinner on 
Easter Sunday ; it was the time my poor mother was out nursing at 
Kingston—yes, it was Kingston, Kingston-on-Thames—and my sister 
made a cooseberry- pudding, and | know I didn’t like it; yes, my poor 
dear mother, who’s dead and gone now, was nursing of Mrs. Hadling- 
ton, and I know it was Easter Sunday, for I had a new frock on,a 
pink stripe it was, because I remember it had wire buttons down the 
back—it was too late on Saturday night to get cambric ones, so I put 
wire, and Mr. Macintosh came to see my sister Kate, and father 
wouldn't let him in, for he’d never seen him in his life before; but I 
went out for the dinner-beer—I know it was the dinner-beer, for it rained, 
and I had my green-silk bonnet on—so as I was a saying, as I came 
back, Mr. Macintosh gave me twopence to tell Kate to come out if she 
could, and my grandmother used to encourage it. Well, my sister 
made the pudding, for poor dear mother that’s dead and gone, this time 
eleven year, was nursing, and so Mr. Macintosh used to come and 
stand opposite. I often think of that time when mother was alive, and 
we all had a mother then, though we haven't now—yes, we've got a 
mother-in-law, because father married agin—he married the cook at 
Waterloo House, you know Hodgson’s —and I’m sure I shall never 
forget Easter Sunday ; ; for if you believe me, that day five weeks Kate 
was Mrs. Macintosh !’ 

Call her off you wae but she would return three-quarters of an 
hour after to the scene, and take up another thread of the story—* Ah! 
yes—and well do | remember father saying one day, ‘ Here, hem me 
these two white neck- handkerchiefs,’ just as I’m telling you, for it was 
a square of muslin he gave me, so I had to cut it in half; because 
he told me he was going out on Sunday at eight o’clock on a day’s 
pleasure. Well, that happened onthe 8th of May, and so I got up the 


next morning with something on my mind that told me, ‘Sally, all isn’t 
right.” So I was standing by the pump, and a lady comes up and says 
to me, ‘Good morning, | think your name’s Sarah ?’—‘ Yes, Sarah 


Dixon is my name, I was born, bred, and christened so, and I shall 
carry it to my grave with me.’ ‘ Well, Sarah,’ she says, *if you look on 
the table in your father’s bedroom, that with the ‘looking-glass, you 
will see a parcel, it’s for you.’ Well, sure enough there was—something 
wrapped up in paper, foolscap paper, and a white wafer above all 
things. You might have knocked me down with a feather. Lo and 
behold a piece of cake—wedding-cake, and they'd actually been and 
married. You may be sure my blood was up, for you must know I’m 
rather fiery; I take after my poor dear mother for that; but she was a 
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ood creature, though she’s dead and gone.” Quiet home was ours 
when the head of the class of clacks was gone also. 

— But I must come to a close, or my picture will be growing too 
Jarge for its frame. Many a maid, besides this handful of Sophs and 
Sallys, whether of the cook, the housemaid, the servant of all-work, 
or the first-rate waiting-woman tribe, ‘‘ wants a situation” in this little 
collection, and might say what the insulted sweep said to the dashing 
highwayman at the drop, ‘I’ve as much right to be here as you have.” 
But all this time, while attracted by the “‘ women,” we have neglected 
their ‘‘ masters.” The subject at its commencement had suggested the 
enditing a few paragraphs, which shall now be a few sentences on that 
theory of gallantry and devotion to ‘‘the sex,” the maintenance of 
which is, in many handsome words, held by youthful, middle-aged, and 
elderly masculines alike, to be both a pleasure and a duty, but the 
practice of which, in so many handsome acts, is held to be neither one 
nor the other. 

The sex! What does any one of us understand by “ the sex ?” 
What proportion of the female race does the word include in our ideas 
of its practical meaning? How many women do we mean to admit 
the existence of, as having a right and title to the exercise of that ge- 
nerous gallantry which we > call a duty and a delight, when we speak of 
the sex? Just those comparatively few members of it who can afford 
to employ the rest to wait upon their wills, and do their spiritings 
gently. The ‘‘sex,” as the claimant of the exercise of gallantry, 
and the inspirer of devotional respect, means women who hire other 
women as servants, and who don’t live by arranging the caps and curls, 
or dusting the chairs and curtains, of other people. Where were those 
gentlemen educated, and at what hour of the dav may they be met 
with, and in what city of Europe do they chiefly abide, who are gallant 
and tender to a maiden with a mop, unless with a view to injure and 
degrade her? ‘The gallantry of man to the other sex, is simply a 
narrow class-feeling, not a sentiment as universal as the eyes and 
breath, and language and motions of woman. It is the principle that 
stands by its order, and stops there. The lady drops her glove, and a 
dozen cavaliers would sacrifice theirs, how white and well-fitted soever, 
in the dust, to spare her the fatigue of even glancing at it where it 
lies; but the cavalier who drops his glove on the staircase, will allow 
any waiting-maid in the house to descend and pick it up for him. He 
will rush with an armful of shawls to save the lady ‘of his order” 
from a breath of air too much in her way from the door to her carriage ; 
but you shall observe afterwards, that he is not at all shocked when 
the maidservant runs out into the rain, uncovered, to bring him his 
umbrella. He must not serve his sister so, he dares not serve his wife 
so; still less would he dream of serving his friend’s wife so; but what 
does he care for Sue? ‘* Who on earth,” would the man of gallantry 
internally exclaim, if required to put himself a hair’s-breadth out of the 
way,—‘* who on earth, I should like to know, is Sue!” That she was 


mere woman, would go exactly for nothing. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SECRET POISONING.* 


“ Truth is strange, 
Stranger than fiction.” 


Tue early progress of the art in England, was rude and uncultivated. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the more cultivated part of the art was 
introduced from Italy, and flourished under the auspices of the great 
Earl of Leicester. Among the persons attached to his household, was 
an Italian secretary, who was the reputed instrument with which he re- 
moved his victims. There is no great reason to doubt, that many of 
the tales which circulated about the secret practices of the favourite, 
were the result of envy and political hostility. They were so generally 
believed, however, that persons dying suddenly, were said to have 
gone off by Leicester's cold; and the testimonies of Camden and 
Dugdale give no doubtful countenance to some of the most atrocious of 
the insinuations against Leicester. Among his earliest victims was his 
wife, the gentle Amy Robsart, immortalized by Scott. The next ex- 
periment of Leicester was upon Lord Sheffield, who suddenly died, 
and, as it was charitably ramoured, of a Leicester cold. Leicester 
shortly afterwards espoused his widow, and under pretence that the 
queen would be offended at the marriage, compelled her to keep it 
secret. After some time, he required her to marry Sir Edward 
Stafford. This she refused till, under the gentle discipline of Leicester, 
her hair fell off, and her nails dropped out, and she complied. 

The Earl of Essex ‘‘ travelled the same road, by the same cunvey- 
ance.” The Cardinal Chatillon, ambassador from France, was poisoned 
at Canterbury, on his way homeward, as was believed by Leicester’s 
contrivance, out of revenge for the freedom with which the cardinal 
had expostulated with Elizabeth, on the arts by which the favourite de- 
feated her marriage with a foreign prince. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
was seized with a mortal complaint at the Earl of Leicester’s table, and 
died before he could be removed. That he perished in consequence of 
poison given in a salad, rests upon a tradition, purporting to be founded 
on the asseveration of Sir Nicholas, uttered when 


“his pure brain 

(Which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house) 

Did, by the idle comments that it made, 

Foretel the ending of mortality.” 
The Earl of Sussex, his great rival, was one of his reputed victims. 
On _ his deathbed he gave this warning to his friends: ‘ I am passing 
into another world, and must now leave you to your fortunes, and to 
the queen's grace and goodness ; but beware of the gipsy (Leicester), 
for he will be too hard for you all. You know not the beast as well as 
Ido.” These dark imputations, and many others of like import, re- 
ceive confirmation from Camden’s statement, that Leicester proposed in 
council, that Mary, Queen of Scots, should be removed by poison. 

The tragical death of Sir Thomas Overbury by poison, is too well 

known to be narrated here. Mrs. Anne Turner,, one of the actors in 





* Concluded from No. cexxxiv., page 261. 
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this tragedy, would have done no discredit to the academy of Locusta, 

or the tuition of Toffana. The poisons administered to Overbury, were 
procured of Franklin, a { eaggees and mixed by her. The first poison 
was of a green and yellow colour, what Lord Coke calls roseacre, 
other writers, rosalgar. The second was white arsenic ; the powder of 
spiders, lapis causticus and cantharides followed. Mrs. Turner requested 
Franklin that they might be all slow poisons, ‘ that would not kill a 
man presently, but lie in his body a certain time, wherewith he might 
languish by little and little,” and she gave him four angels, with which 
he bought agua fortis. She tried it upon a cat, which languished and 
cried pitifully two days, and then died. For this reason she deemed 
aqua fortis two strong, and upon his saying that arsenic was too vio- 
lent also, she proposed powder of diamonds, and gave him money to 
buy some. Mrs. Turner was hung; but in the hour of death she could 
not deny her vanity the slight gratification of making her last appear- 
ance in a ruff, stifiened with yellow starch—a favourite fashion, im- 

ported by herself from France, but to which this exhibition of it proved 
immediately fatal. 

Let us now turn our attention to France, a soil in which crime has 
flourished in its utmost luxuriance. There the art of secret poisoning 
was practised from the most remote period of the monarchy, and was 
at last most effectually put down by judicial punishment. 

When Louis XIII. attained his majority (22d of May, 1624) the 
parliament of Paris was presented to their youthful monarch, de- 
livered to him a remonstrance against the many acts of absolute power 
committed in his name, and entreated him to put in force the laws 
against anabaptists, Jews, poisoners, and magicians; thus proving the 
prevalence of the crime in France during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

It has been insinuated by some writers, that the death of Father 
Joseph, Richelieu’s confidential agent and confessor, aman of whom 
Brulart, the diplomatist, used to say that he had nothing of the Ca- 
puchin but the frock, and nothing of the Christian but the name, was 
caused by poison administered to him by the cardinal’s directions; but 
this imputation on ‘the King of the King,” is unsupported by evi- 
dence, and generally discredited. 

As in Rome, this terrific crime made its appearance in the most flou- 
rishing period of the republic, so it broke out in its worst form in 
France, in the proudest and most prosperous days of the monarchy. 

A few weeks after the return of the youthful and beautiful Henrietta 
Anne, Princess of England, Duchess of Orleans, sister of Charles II. of 
England, and grandi 1ughter of Henri 1V.cf France, from her too-well 
known journey to England, she died. On the 29th of June, 1670, after 
dining at St. Cloud, “she lay down on a pile of cushions, and, in con- 
versing gaily with her ladies, fell asleep. While she slept, her coun- 
tenance suddenly changed, ‘and on awakinz zx, and drinking a glass of 
succory water, she was seized with a shivering, succeeded by a burn- 
ing heat, which threw her into the most excruciating torments. She 
cried out that she was poisoned, and loudly demanded oil and antidotes. 
The physicians, on arriving, were struck with horror at her appearance, 
pronounced her case beyond medical art, and advised her to seek aid 
elsewhere. She heard them with firmness, and recollecting that Bos- 
July.—VOL, LIX. NO. CCXXXV. 28 
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suet had attended her mother in her !ast moments, directed him to be 
sent for. Three couriers were successively despatched for the hol 
man. Meanwhile, she made a general confession to the Abbé Feuillet, 
When her confession was over, and her attendants readmitted, the 
scene was afflicting and horrible. Her lamentable shrieks, the austere 
churchman treated as acts of rebellion against the divine will, and 
told her that her sins were not punished as she deserved. In the 
midst of her convulsions, she received his reproofs with mildness, but 
frequently inquired of Madame de la Fayette, who was at her bedside, 
if Bossuet were not yet come. 


“ Death having prey’d upon the outward parts, 
Left them insensible ; ; and his siege was now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds, 
With many leg ‘gions of strange fantasies ; 
Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 


Confound themselves.” 


At midnight Bossuet arrived at St. Cloud. As soon as the princess 
saw him, she made him promise not to quit her until she breathed her 
last. Ile knelt down, dissolved in tears, leaning on her bed, holding 
a crucifix in his hand. She followed the prelate, “with a voice scarcely 
audible, in the prayers he addressed to heaven for her. He filled her 
soul with faith, with compunction, with calm, with resignation. She 
recollected that the crucifix which Bossuet had i in his hands was the 
same which he had given to her mother, the Queen Dowager of Eng- 
land to hold in her agony. She took it from him, and kept it clasped 
in her hands until it dropped from them in the convulsions of death. 
At three in the morning the princess expired. 

Louis XIV. ordered her ghostly attendant to pronounce her funeral 
oration, which he did in one of the most eloquent sermons he ever de- 
livered. Bossuet chose for his text the verse of Ecclesiastes, sO suit- 
able for the occasion: ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” After 
describing in strains worthy of his genius, always eloquent, but always 
mournful, the short, but brilliant career of the princess; so highly 
placed, so greatly gifted, so widely admired, and so generally beloved 
—the idol of France,—the pride of her august family,—the delight of 
all who approached her; he pictured in dismal strains of harrowing 
eloquence her death. ‘‘ We have always,” exclaimed the eloquent 
prelate, ‘* sufficient reason to be convinced of our nothingness; but if, 
to wean our hearts from the fascination of the world, the wonderful 
and astonishing be necessary, what we now behold is sufficiently terrible. 
Oh, night of woe! Qh, night of horror! When, like a peal of 
thunder, the dreadful cry burst on us, Henrietta is dying !—Henrietta 
is dead! ! Nothing could be heard but cries; nothing was discernible 
but grief, despair, and the image of death!” When Bossuet pro- 
nounced these words, the whole audience rose from their seats, terror 
was visible in every countenance, and for some moments the preacher 
himself was unable to proceed. 

The princess believed herself poisoned. The court and city of 
Paris had the same belief. The English ambassador—all Europe was 
persuaded of it. One of her household, named to Voltaire the person 
who administered the poison, and stated ‘that it consisted of diamond 
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dust, strewed on strawberries with sugar. St. Simon fixes the guilt on 
the Chavalier de Lorraine, and names one of the domestics of the 
Duke of Orleans, as the instrument by which it was effected. Vol- 
taire, however, thought that she died a natural death, and that the 
malice of mankind, and the love of the marvellous, alone suggested 
the idea of poison, and several later writers agree with him. But the 
manner of her death, and the express declaration of Louis XIV. of his 
knowledge of the fact of her having been poisoned, more than counter- 
balance the weight of Voltaire’s opinion. 

Marie d’Aubray, daughter of Dreux d’Aubray, was married in 1651, 
to the Marquis de Brinvilliers. She added to her husband's fortune, 
estimated at 30,000 livres, 200,000 livres. Brinvilliers was quarter- 
master of the regiment of Normandy; during his military services, 
a young man of distinguished family, but poor, Godin de Sainte Croix, 
ingratiated himself into his good opinion, became a constant visiter in 
his house, and finally domesticated in his family. Not long after the 
last event, the Marquis died. 

A discreditable connexion was soon formed between Madame de 
Brinvilliers and the young Sainte Croix. They lived together extrava- 
gantly. The father of the former, to arrest and punish the scandal, 
obtained a lettre de cachet for the confinement of the latter to the bas- 
tille. It so happened that at this time two Italians, one of whom was 
named Evili, were confined there as prisoners. They had commenced 
business in Paris as apothecaries, and took to the practice of astrology 
and divination, and the vending of secret poisons. This was discovered, 
and they were arrested. One of them died. The other, Exili, found 
the means, from the interior of the bastille, of carrying on his nefarious 
trade. 

Sainte Croix was placed in the same apartment with Exili. The secret 
of the latter was soon disclosed. After a year’s imprisonment they were 
both released, but Sainte Croix kept Exili with him, till he had made 
himself master of his art. As soon as he had acquired it himself, he 
taught it to the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, who assumed the charac- 
ter of one of the sisters of charity, distributed food to the poor, and 
nursed the sick in the hospitals, in order that she might have an op- 
portunity of trying the strength of her poisonous preparations, on the 
unhappy wretches who came under her care. 

Possessed of this frightful instrument of malice, Brinvilliers now dis- 
closed a demoniac temper. She bribed La Chausee, the servant of her 
paramour, to poison the magistrate D’Aubray, her father, and his bro- 
ther, a counsellor of parliament, who resided with him. An attempt 
was then made on her sister, but suspicionswas awakened, and she 
escaped. The guilty pair, however, proceeded so cautiously, that the 
suspicions did not fall on them. 

An accident betrayed the horrid mystery. Sainte Croix,when en- 
gaged in preparing the poison, was accustomed to wear a glass mask. 
It happened on one occasion to drop off while he was thus engaged, and 
he was discovered dead in his lau ‘ratory. On searching his effects, a 
small box was found, addressed in ve enebeitions of Sainte Croix to 
the marchioness, with directions that it might be conveyed to her. This 
box was opened, and its contents were a number of preparations of 
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poison, of different kinds, with labels indicating their quality. When 
the knowledge of these incidents reached the marchioness, she en- 
deavoured, by bribing the officers of justice, to get possession of the 
casket; and failing in the attempt she fled the kingdom. La Chausée, 
Sainte Croix’s servant, was arrested, and confessed to several murders 
not before suspected. He was tried, and broke alive on the wheel in 
1673. 

The marchioness took refuge first in England, but afterwards in a 
convent at Liege. Desgrais, an agent of the police, was sent to ap- 
prehend her. Unable to remove her by force from her sanctuary, he 
disguised himself as an abbe, found means to make her acquaintance, 
assumed the character of a lover, induced her to accompany him on a 
party of pleasure, and arrested her. Among her effects, seized at the 
convent, was a full confession of her crimes, written out in her own 
hand. She therein acknowledged that she had set fire to houses, and 
that she had, by poisoning, occ casioned the death of more persons than 
any one suspected. She was brought to Paris, tried, convicted, and con- 
fessed her enormities. She even madea show of penitence, and went 
with great firmness to the place of execution, on the 16th of July, 1676, 
Beholding the great crowd assembled to see her die, she exclaimed, i in 
a contemptuous manner, ** You have come to see a fine spectacle!’ She 
had Hattered herself with the hope of pardon, and when undeceived on 
the scatiold, coolly remarked, ‘* They are in earnest, it seems.” She was 
beheaded and afterwards burned. 

The execution of the Marchioness de Brinvilliers did not put a stop 
to the horrible practice of secret poisoning. Mysterious deaths were of 
frequent occurrence, and the Archbishop of Paris was informed, from 
different parts of his diocese, that the crime of poisoning was frequently 
detailed in the confessional. The number and consideration of the 
persons suspected was so great, that it was deemed expedient to in- 
stitute, at the bastille, a tribunal to direct and punish them. This 
court was established in 1679, under the name of Chambre de Poison, 
or Chambre Ardente. Two women, La Vigoreux, and La Voisin, a 
priest, named Le Sage, and more than forty other persons, were ar- 
rested, for carrying on a traflic in poison. To cover this horrible trade 
they pretended to necromancy and the raising of spirits, and fur- 
nished love potions and philters to those who desired them; prac- 
tised arts for the discovery of secrets, for the recovery of things lost or 
concealed, and for the prediction of the future. Many persons, 
probably without criminal intentions, urged by curiosity or su- 
persution, resorted to these impostors, who carried on their business un- 
molested for three vears after the execution of Madame de Brinvilliers. 
La Voisin kept a list of all her dupes, on the authority of which they 
were arrested and brought to private trial, before the Burning Chamber. 
Some of the first personages of the kingdom were thus implicated ; 
amony them two nieces of the Cardinal Mazarin, the Duchess of Bouil- 
jon, and the Countess of Soissons (mother of the famous Prince Eu- 
gene), and the Marshal Luxembourg. Nothing was proved against the 
Duchess of Bouillon, but that she had resorted to Le Sage, in his ca- 
pacity of sorcerer. He pretended to fortel the future, and to gratify 
those, who consulted him, with the sight of his satanic majesty. La 
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Reynie,* one of the judges of the Burning Chamber, had the curiosity to 
ask the duchess if she had ever seen the devil. She gravely replied, 
‘*T see him at this moment, he is very ugly, and very hideous, and is 
arrayed as a judge!” The imprudent magistrate was satisfied ; he asked 
no more questions. 

The charges against the Countess de Soissons, and the Marshal de 
Luxembourg were attended with more embarrassing results than that 
against the Duchess de Bouillon. Le Sage, La Voisin, and La Vi- 
goreux unquestionably dealt in secret poisons, and particularly in a 
powder, which was wittily denominated succession powder—trom the 
real or supposed frequency with which it used to hasten or change the 
succession in the families of the rich. The names of all who resorted to 
them had been reported to government, with the charge of purchasing 
poison. Louis XIV., instigated by the recollection of his attachment 
to Madame de Soissons, when Olympia Mancini, intimated to her, that, 
if she was guilty, she had better escape by flight. She replied she was 
innocent, but that she was not fond of being interrogated. She 
fled from Paris, and took refuge in Spain, where the daughter to her 
former friend, Henrietta of Orleans, dwelt as queen. An intimacy soon 
arose between her and the royal personages of Spain, which, however, 
was soon terminated by the sudden death of the young queen, and the 
rapid flight of the Countess de Soissons from Madrid. It 1s said that 
the queen had been imprudent enough to take a cup of milk from her 
hand, that Charles sent orders to arrest her, but found that, every thing 
having been prepared beforehand for departure, the countess was gone, 
Whatever may have caused the death of the young queen, one thing is 
certain, that strong and horrible suspicions attached to the Countess de 
Soissons from that moment, and that she, who had lived all the earlier 
part of her life in the most luxurious splendour, the admiration of royalty 
itself, wandered about Europe shunned, even by her son, feared and 
hated until herdeath. That event took place at Brussels in 1708, while 
her son, Prince Eugene was signalizing himself by victories over the 
armies of that king, who had once been the lover of his mother. 

Francis Henry de Montmorency Boutteville, duke, peer, and marshal 
of France, who united the truly great name of Montmorency, to that of 
the imperial house of Luxembourg, already renowned as a great captain 
in Europe, was denounced. to the Chambre Ardente. The charge 
originated thus: The marshal wished to recover some lost papers of 
value. Bonard, his intendant, applied to Le Sage, to know where they 
were to be found. Here, perhaps, the trite commonplace how little 
human nature is improved by the progression of ages, may not be in- 
appositely recorded, when we know that crowds of Parisians even now 
daily resort to the abode of a fortuneteller, in the Rue de Tournon, 
on similar errands. The old lady’s name escapes our recollection, 
but we refer to her, who forwarded to the person, now claiming the 
Earldom of Stirling, the old map of Canada, with its various endorse- 
ments, which latter were to establish his title, but which the good sense of 
a Scotch jury, pronounced to be forgeries. But to return to our narra- 


—— 








* This anecdote, which rests on the authority of Voltaire, has been doubted so far 
as it applies to La Reynie. That celebrated judge, it is said, was at the time of the 
Duchess de Bouillon’s trial, merely master of requests, and unconnected with the 
Chambre Ardente, 
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tive: Bonard’s first solicitations, and Le Sage’s early conjurations were 
unsuccessful. The former, in despair, applied to his master, the Marshal 
Luxembourg, for a written authority, to do all things necessary to re- 
cover the papers; and in this instrument, between the body of the paper 
and the signature were two lines, in a different handwriting, by which 
the marshal bequeathed himself to the devil. Thus far the charge, i in 
its utmost extension, would have worn the aspect of ridicule, or at the 
worst would have seemed to be a piece of indiscreet trifling. But Le 
Sage, on his apprehension, and the consequent discovery of his list of 
clients, swore, that the marshal had applied to him to poison a young 
girl, named Dupin, who was possessed of the wished-for documents, 

but who refused to give them up; and his worthy accomplices testified, 

that they had accordingly poisoned her, cut her body in pieces, and 
thrown it into the river; “and all this at the instigation of the marshal. 

Such were the chief ‘charges against this accomplished soldier. He 
voluntarily surrendered himself to prison. He was confined by order 
of Louvois,’ the minister, who was his enemy, in a dungeon six feet and 
a half in length, of the foulest description. He fell ‘sick, and all ac- 
cess to him was denied. He was brought to trial, and finally con- 
fronted with Le Sage and one of his “confederates ; ; and he freely 
admitted, that he had once resorted to his accuser to have his horo- 
scope cast. 

To the absurd and wicked accusation of having sold himself to the 
devil, as the price of a marriage between his son aud the daughter of the 
minister Louvois, the gallant soldier made a simple and noble reply : 
‘When my ancestor, Matthew de Montmorency,” he said calmly, 
“ married the widow of Louis le Gros, he did not consult the devil, 
but the States-general of France, which declared, that in order to se- 
cure to the king, in his minority, the support of the Montmorencies, 
the marriage was expedient !”’ 

The trial of the marshal was prolonged fourteen months, and he was 
finally acquitted on the 14th of May, 1680. La Voisin, La Vigoreux, 
her brother, a priest, and Le Sage, were burned alive in the Place de 
Greve. The Marshal de Luxe mbourg was ordered for a time to retire 
to one of his country-seats, and not to approach within twenty leagues 
of Paris; but these restrictions were soon removed, and he returned to 
court to resume his functions as captain of tlie royal guards. He did 
not see the minister Louvois; and Louis, it was remarked, never spoke 
with him upon the past, but showed him no diminution of esteem. On 
the contrary, he was afterwards more distinguished than before by the 
favour of the monarch. The brilliant achievements of his subsequent 
compaigus, replied to all the charges of his enemies, and amply repaid 
the favours of his sovereigns, 

The punishment of Le Sage and his collaborateurs, was salutary. 
Poisoning, as an organized business, passed away, and murder deviated 
or was directed into other channels. Rumours, it is true, were still 
heard from time to time of similar crimes, it would appear they were 
without foundation; and though the Chambre Ardente still continued 
to sit, its attention was chiefly turned to other affairs. The Chambre 
Ardente has, however, been esteemed by some writers, to have been a 
political engine thus disguised. 

















LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
THE BANKER-LORD-* 


Tue present season has been unusually fertile in new aspirants for 
literary fame, in the popular department of prose fiction; yet we have 
still another to usher into public favour, whose pretensiuns are higher 
and more varied than those of any writer in the same line that we have 
recently had occasion to notice. Even the novel of the season— 
Mrs. Maberly’s charming and already extensively popular ‘“* Emily”— 
will, if we mistake not, be obliged to vail its claims before the capital 
production, the title of which stands at the head of this notice. Not 
that any thing can be better in its way—that is to say, more true 
and more agreeable—than Mrs. Maberly’s light, graceful, and off-hand 
sketches of fashionable, and would-be-fashionable life. But the anony- 
mous writer (also a lady, we have no doubt) of the ** Banker-Lorp,” 
with all the ease and lightness of Mrs. Maberly, when depicting, like her, 
the “‘ airy nothings” that float upon the surface of modern manners, and 
the glittering ephemera of an hour that flit across the atmosphere of 
artificial life, is infinitely more discursive in the range of her observa- 
tion ; penetrates much deeper into the secrets of our social condition; 
paints human character with a stronger, a bolder, and a more original 
hand ; and touches with a more Ithuriel-like spear the mysteries of the 
human heart. 

In fact, ‘‘ The Banker-Lord,” if it really be, as we are led to believe 
it, the first production of a female writer, promises a revival of the 
palmy days of Miss Edgeworth, in this delightful department of com- 
position, and this too in the most difficult and most amusing feature of 
Miss Edgeworth’s hitherto unrivalled stories—the Jrish pictures which 
lend them so irresistible a charm. There are portraits of Irish character 
in this novel, which will bear comparison with the best that have ever 
been painted from that inexhaustible storehouse of originals—portraits 
that have the rare merit and attraction of combining all the moral 
and historical interest of a class with all the personal interest of 
individuals: and they belong to every grade of Irish life—from the 
pompously inane old peer, and his accomplished and high-minded 
son Rochford, the protestant pastor of his father’s parish, and 
the virtual hero of the story (a character drawn with no less force 
than delicacy), down to the incomparable Mrs, Kelly (an “‘ abstract and 
brief chronicle” of the whole Irish character—its wildness, oddity, and 
humour, inextricably mixed up with its strong sense and shrewdness, 
and its still stronger sensibility) and the exquisite Tracey, one of the 
most touchingly true and simple, while it is one of the most racy, 
original, and entertaining sketches of the kind that was ever put on 
paper. 

The foregoing are but a few even of the Irish characters in this ca- 
pital novel; while in the English department we have an equal variety, 
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424 The Banker-Lord. 


drawn with corresponding skill, though (on account of the different 
quality of the material) not producing quite such novel and entertaining 
results. There is nothing in its way more spirited, original, and true, 
than Lady St. Clair, —the widowed countess-actress—with her exqui- 
sitely feminine airs and graces—her half-theatrical, half-aristocratic 
affectations of finery—her open and heartless yet irresistible coquetries 

—and finally the admirable award of “ poetical justice” that awaits the 
completion of her designs on the hand and heart of the ‘ Banker- 
Lord.” Then the “ Banker-Lord” himself—half peer, half plebeian— 
half honourable, half knavish—half deceiver, half dupe—in short, half- 
and-half in all things—even to the balancing between his affection for 
his noble-hearted daughter, and the sacrifice of her peace to his own 
sordid and selfish ends—is an edifying example of the effect of “ mixed 
motives” on the human character. The bankrupt and blackleg ba- 
ronet, Sir Charles Wilton, and his two time-serving and temporizing 
sisters, ‘form another excellent group, and offer admirable contrasts to 
the delightful Dr. Clarendon (evidently a sketch from the life), and the 
pure, loftv-minded, and deep- -hearted Rochford, the very ideal of 
what a Christian minister should be. There is in fact not a character 
in this novel that is not at once true to nature, and more or less 
original, both in its conception and execution: and not one from which 
excellent moral results are not deduced, at the same time that they are 
made subservient to that intellectual entertainment, which is and ought 
to be the main design of works of this nature. 

If we may judge by its rarity, a well-conceived and well-developed 
slot is the most difficult of all achievements within the whole range rs 
feones skill: and in this important particular the “ B: anker-Lord” 
not more happy than most of its recent predecessors in this class of 
composition. But we have seldom felt the deficiency so little as in 
the present instance—on account, no doubt, of the perpetual bustle 
and movement that are maintained, the repeated change of scene, the 
profusion ¢ of incident, both serious and humorous, and above all, the 
great variety of characters in which we are made to feel an interest. 

The result is a work of which the entertainment never flags, the in- 
terest and excitement are of the most wholesome kind, and the general 
execution gives promise of a high degree of future excellence in the 
same de ‘partment of literary composition. 

As much of the Irish character, manners, and costume depicted in 
this novel, is unlike any thing of a similar class that occurs in modern 
fiction, we should do it injustice not to afford a taste of its quality in 
this particular; though we can scarcely afford space for an extract 
sufficiently complete to convey a fair notion of the sort of painting in 
which the Irish portion of the « ——. -Lord” is so rich. We shall 
take one almost at random. The reader of it is to imagine “ The 
Banker-Lord” as having recently succeeded to the title and estates of 
his uncle, Lord Lisbrian, an Irish peer, and to have just arrived for the 
first time, with his daughter and some ‘‘ fashionable” friends, at the 
family-seat, in one of the most outlandish districts of the island, after a 
series of adventures, that include some of the cleverest scenes of broad 
Irish faree, blended with strange and striking truth of character and 
costume, that are any where to be found in modern fiction. 
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“ Having shown the party into the drawing-room, Tracey left them to send 
up lights and the ladies’ maids ; and Lady Rosa, having, at her father’s sug- 
gestion, despatched Boothe in search of the housekeeper, the person repre- 
senting herself as such presently made her appearance in her chamber, dressed 
in a recent suit of mourning, which gave somewhat of a respectable appearance 
to her portly person. 

“Oh! are you the housekeeper, pray ?” Lady Rosa asked. 

**¢ At your sarvice, my lady, for want of betther,’ the woman replied, drop- 

ing her lowest reverence. 

“ Lady Rosa then proceeded to make some general inquiries into the state 
of the establishment, markets, facilities for procuring provisions, &c. In the 
course of which examination it appeared, that though the town of Lisbrian, 
which was about two miles from the castle, was supposed to contain from four 
to five thousand inhabitants, it retained little more than the name of a market- 
day, where the chief business transacted was some trifling exchanges between 
the very lowest classes, of the bare necessaries of life; and that it could by no 
means be relied on for a regular supply of any thing beyond them. Lady Kosa 
inquired what the people did for meat. 

**Oh, why the most of the fam’lies that ett mate,’ Mrs. Mulloy said, '‘ had 
pigs and fowls within themselves ; and there was one man killed a mutton now 
and agin, when the gentry promised not to lave it on his hands; but to be sure, 
things would take a turn now.’ 

“* But they cannot turn lean sheep or cows into fat ones in a day,’ Lady 
Rosa said, in some dismay. ‘1 trust there are some here ?” 

«Oh, plinty, plinty !° Mrs. Mulloy assured her. 

“¢ And bread’ How are you supplied with bakers ?” 

“* Whethen, Pat Aynes was as good a warrant to make bread as ever dipped 
hands in flour; but the crathur hadn't the manes to lay in what was wantin’, 
and so it wasn’t often as it should be; but he had ruz a few shillin’s from 
Misther Tracey on the sthrenth of the lord’s comin’, and there was as iligant a 
batch below as ever tooth was set in.’ 

**Lady Rosa asked if all the country parts of Ireland were in the same 
state. 

“¢QOh, no,’ she said, ‘they were not. There was the town of Still-Organ, 
about ten miles beyant, where every thing was to be had like Dublin in a man- 
ner, though it was not above half the size of Lisbrian.’ 

Lady Rosa asked to what its prosperity was attributed. 

“« Whethen, I don’t know, mee lady, unless that they look afther their poor 
tinnants so much, though they say they’re far from rich now—more’s the pity 
—and th’ oul man half-mad with some lawsuit he lost ; that’s Lord Still-Organ, 
my lady, the father of the new young clergyman that’s come to this parish. 
And there’s another town, my lady, very happy and comfortable, about fifteen 
or sixteen miles off, where | come from, my lady, belungin’ to a widah lady 
too.’ 

“‘¢ Protestants still, of course ?’ 

“¢QOh, St. Patrick save us, my lady!’ crossing herself. ‘Is it my Lady 
Shannonyiew ?—that would be a sight to see! Oh, no, mee lady, but a fine 
Catholic itself, and all belongin’ to her.’ 

“* And yet—but I beg your pardon—I wished to inquire about one or two 
other matters—the servants, for stance. What servants are there in the 
house ?” 

“*Oh, my word, my lady, I doubt if I could count them at once that way ; 
and holding up her fingers, and tapping them alternately, she began, ‘ There’s 
first and foremost, Pat Mooney, the butler, my oul lord’s own fostherer that he 
took when the Frenchman died, and that was bred and born upon the place, and 
never was out of it; and there’s the coachman, only he isn’t in it—he went to 
see his people and isn’t come back ; and there’s Pat, and James, and Joe, and 
the ph 23 and the steward, and two or three gossoons and stable-men, and 
maybe about as many more women, my lady.’ 
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“*But of what sort? What are they, I mean?’ 

«* Why, then, they’re some single, and some marri'd, as they happen to be, 
my lady. There’s myself, your humble sarvint,’ courtesying, ‘a widah, plase 

our honour, nor never marri’d agin, though ’tisn’t but I might, indeed, my 

dy, though J say it; and there’s Mary Houlahan, she’s never married, nor like 
to be, I'm thinkin’, though she doesn’t think so; and there’s Peggy Madden, 
her they call ‘ Peg o’ the Cashel, from bein’ so long in it—I’m thinkin’ she 
won't long have that story to tell, for she has a stockin’ full o’ money gathered 
already, and has plenty axin’ her on the head of it; but they say 

“*But it was of their various stations I wished to inquire,’ interrupted 
Lady Rosa. “ However, it is no matter at present. You have a cook, of 
course ?’ 

“¢ Oh, I have, my lady, by coorse—hem " 

*** What countryman or woman?” 

“*QOuh! such as she is ; she is an Irishwoman, plase your honour.’ 

““* What do you mean by such as she is ?’ 

“«* Because it’s ather myself or Peggy, my lady.’ 

“¢ What do you mean ? Lady Rosa repeated. 

“Why you see, my lady, my lord was a gentleman, and no way extrornary ; 
and we didn’t keep our separate places all out so particlar, but just did as we 
did.” Lady Rosa sighed at the prospect of superintending this random sort of 
establishment: and seeing no use in prolonging the interview just then, she 
inquired about the beds.’ 

«Qh, we have, my lady, plenty,’ Mrs. Mulloy replied. ‘If there’s one 
thing better than another in the cashel it’s beds ; and they’re as dhry as bones, 
my lady; for, indéed, I'd make the girls sleep on them if it was only to hear 
the prayers they offer up for the sowl of the man that left such iligant beds 
undher poor crathurs’ sides !'* 

Lady Rosa, though not exactly entering into the spirit of this answer, was 
fain to be content with it; and intimated to the woman that she might now 
retire. She seemed, however, on her part, not to understand intimations, and 
stood still, her eyes wandering with a strange expression, alternately scruti- 
nizing and covetous, between Lady Rosa and some of her travelling-trunks, 
which lay, half-unpacked, in the room. Lady Rosa requested her to send her 
maid. 

“*« T will, my lady, I will,’ she answered ; but still made no attempt to move. 
Lady Rosa now began to feel alarmed, having gathered from words and signs 
in the course of their conversation, that the woman was a Roman Catholic. 
She glanced round the room, but seeing no bell, and thinking with horror of 
the extent of the castle, even if there had been, she began to edge towards the 
door in the hope of making her escape. The woman perceived her intention, 
however, and stepping backwards towards it herself, evidently to prevent her, 
said, ‘1 humbly ax you pardon, my lady ; but there’s just one little word I'd 
wish very much to say to you, if I might make so bould.’ Relieved by this 
address, Lady Rosa encouraged her to speak. She fastened her eyes again on 
the open trunks ; and then, in a low, confidential tone, said, ‘ Whethen see, 
my lady, maybe it’s to your maid I ought to spake about such thinks; but 
jist not likin’ to expose the house at the first goin’ off, and, to be sure, why 
wouldn’t you have more feelin’ for it thananother? Whethen it’s this, mee 
lady, to see if you'd be so kind, all out, as % lend me the loan of them sheets 
I see hingin’ out of your boxes!’ pointing, as she spoke, to the packing-sheets ; 
and unconscious of the sensations which her language and manner excited in 
Lady Rosa, who was standing in silent alarm before her, the woman continued 
— Do you think, would you? for to tell yon God’s truth, mee lady, and as 
well as we're off for beds, and so ill are we for sheets!’ 

“Lady Rosa now ventured to ask what she meant. 

“« Why, you see, mee lady, there’s no great store in the house, and it’s a 





* Verbatim as it was said to the author in simple sincerity. 
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great pull so many to be called for at once. There'll be a pair for your own 
bed, my lady ; a pair for aitch of the young ladies, for Miss Boothe tould me 
they'd by no manes sleep together ; and then there’s my lord and your brither, 
and I’ll engage your maid ’Il be expecting a pair herself,—so you see, my lady 
—may I slip them out ?’ and she advanced to the trunks. 

“ «No, no, I say!’ Lady Rosa exclaimed. ‘Do not touch my dresses! I 
really do not understand what you have been saying ?” 

“*Oh, well, never heed it, my lady; it’s no matther! I’m sorry I min- 
tioned it to you!’ she said, in a tone half disappointed, half reproachful. 

“<« But did you say there are not sheets enough for the beds ? 

“Oh, no, my lady, I did not. It’s no matther sure; not that I’d have 
harmed your dhresses one bit. I’d have jest slipped them up, purtily, by the 
sides, and you could lock your boxes for a day or two, and then tell your maid 

u gev them toa beggar. But, as I say,’ seeing she did not make the desired 
impression, ‘ I’ve a shift of my own that'll do a’most as well.’ 

“* What!’ Lady Rosa exclaimed. 

“* Whethen, I'll tell you, my lady. We're not at all so ill off for table- 
linen ; and sure I can jest clap a pair of nice, clane tablecloths on the young 
gentleman and the French girl’s bed, and who'll be the wiser? What do they 
know of Irish manifacthors ? and without waiting for an answer, she left the 
room, with a very low opinion of Lady iiosa’s esprit de corps.”—Vol. i., pp. 
253—259. 


We predict that, in virtue of its Irish’scenes alone, ‘‘ The Banker- 
Lord” will obtain a permanent place among the novels of the year. 





THE DREAM AND OTHER POEMS 


Tue recent losses which the poetical world has sustained in the pre- 
mature deaths of Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon, have left Mrs. 
Norton the undisputed Queen of Song; a distinction purchased at all 
times at a costly price, and peculiarly so, if we err not, in the instance 
of this gifted lady, the founts of whose inspiration are evidently a world- 
wearied spirit, and a wounded heart. Such, at least, is the case now, 
whatever it may have been in earlier and happier times. With the same 
affluence of thought, the same elegance of fancy, the same fervid, yet 
purely feminine flow of sentiment, the same carnest ease and voluptuous 
grace of style which characterized Mrs. Norton’s former poctical works, 
we find pervading the entire tissue of the present volume ‘‘ a pale cast of 
thought,” a tone of trembling tenderness, hovering ever on the verge 
of a settled melancholy, which gives to the whole production a charm 
more touching and attractive than any other that can belong to poeti- 
cal writing in the present day. We speak of the present day emphati- 
cally,—when the frivolous and purely fugitive character of our popular 
literature, and the empty and heartless nature of those social tastes 
and habits which constitute the business and the pleasure of one-half of 
mankind, and contrast so fearfully and unnaturally with the perpetual 
and ill-requited labour of the other half, render poetry more than ever 





* The Dream and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
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essential to the cultivation and preservation of that high and unworld] 
tone of sentiment, which the essentially commercial and _ utilitarian 
spirit of the time threatens to banish from what is called “ civilized” 
society, and render it a denizen of the desert, the cloister, and the un- 
tamed forest alone. The greatest of our living poets has strangely 
hinted that poetry is allied ‘to madness, and has a natural tendency to 
that most fatal and assuredly most unpoetical of all moral consumma- 
tions. But this most ‘* unholy” of all alliances was predicated during 
one of those accessions of melancholy which unquestionably are 
allied to the poetical temperament, and which, in Ais case—the most 
healthy of all poetical constitutions on record—was brought on by that 
base denial and heartless scorn of his claims, which the sordid and 
frivolous taste of his early day called forth. It was only when Words- 
worth was (to use the words of Mrs. Norton in a similar case) “ pining 
to be known”— it was only when he felt too bitterly and severely, 


“ What a wealth of hope lies hush’d 
As in a grave, when men like these are crush’d,” 


that he recorded the sad mistake we have referred to. Of all fatal 
diseases of the mind, madness is the one to which poetry is the least 
allied: and the melancholy to which it zs allied is any thing but a 
disease, when wisely entertained and treated. Witness the delightful 
volume from which we have too long detained the reader’s special 
attention. The haze, or rather the halo, of tender melancholy that per- 
vades and infolds it, is its fairest charm, and will help, more than 
any other of its qualities, to lift it into that universal favour among 
poetical readers which it is destined to attain. 

The chief poem in the volume is entitled ‘The Dream,” and no- 
thing can be more simple yet poetical in its plan, more salutary in its 
objects, or more perfectly satisfactory in its immediate as well as its 
prospective results. 

A youthful beauty relates to a fond parent—who is happily as wise 
as she is fond—the ‘* Dream” that the gentle slumber of a summer’s 
eve has brought to her from the land of visions—a dream of that un- 
broken and unmingled flow of brightness and of joy, which dreams 
alone bring to us poor ** human mortals.” 

Here is the delicious commencement of it : 


“«Methought, oli! gentle Mother by thy side 

I dwelt no more as now, but through a wide 

And sweet world wander’d; nor even then alone; 
For, ever in that dream’s soft light stood one,— 

I know not who,—yet most familiar seem’d 

The fond companionship ofwhich I dream'd! 

A Brother's love, is but a name to me; 

A Father's, brighten’d not my infancy ; 

To me, in childhood’s years, no stranger’s face 
Took, from long habit, friendship’s holy grace ; 
My life hath still been lone ; and needed not, 
Heaven knows, more perfect love, than was my lot 
In thy dear heart: how dream’d I then, sweet Mother, 
Of any love but thine, who knew no other ? 
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‘ We seem'd, this shadow and myself, to be 
Together by the blue and boundless sea : 
No settled leone was present to my thought— 
No other form my clouded fancy brought ; 
This one Familiar Presence still beguiled 
My every thought, and look’d on me and smiled. 
Fair stretch’d in beauty lay the glittering strand, 
With low green copses sloping from the land ; 
And tangled underwood, and sunny fern, 
And flowers whose humble names none cared to learn, 
Small starry wild flowers, white and gold and blue, 
With leaves turn’d crimson by th’ autumnal hue, 
Bask’d in the fervour of the noontide glow. 
Whose hot rays pierced the thirsty roots below. 
The floating nautilus rose clear and pale, 
As though a spirit trimm’d its fairy sail, 
White and transparent; and beyond it gleam’d 
Such light as never yet on Ocean beam’d : 
And pink-lipp’d shells, and many-colour’d weeds, 
And long brown bulbous things like jasper beads, 
And glistening pearls in beauty faint and fair, 
And all things strange, and wonderful, and rare, 
Whose true existence travellers make known, 
Seem’d scatter'd there, and easily my own. 
And then we wove our ciphers in the sands, 
All fondly intertwined by loving hands ; 
And laugh’d to see the rustling snow-white spray 
Creep o’er the names, and wash their trace away.”—pp. 27—29. 
The “ moral” which the gentle mother draws from this fair dream of 
her fair child is as wise and just in tone and thought, as it is beautifully 
expressed, and every clause of it is worth whole tomes of homilies, 
Among the miscellancous pieces which fill up the remainder of this 
volume, we have no hesitation in preferring those which are the result 
of the writer’s personal and individual feelings: which are in fact ever 
the main source of inspiration to female poets. We allude to such 
pieces as the touching ‘“ Dedication” to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the “* Winter’s Walk” with the poet Rogers, the lines *‘ To Ferdinand 
Seymour,” those on the ‘‘ Christening” of the same, &c. &c, 





THE BOOK OF THE GREAT SEA DRAGONS. 


Wuar a title is here! And what a book does that title usher into 
notice! Unquestionably the most strange and extraordinary, in all 
points of view, that we have been called upon to examine and charac- 
terize during the not brief course of our critical career. Listen, reader, 
to the subject matter—the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri of the ante- 
diluvian world —the extinct monsters of the ancient earth— the 
‘‘Gepotim Tanrnim” of the sacred book of Genesis—in brief, the 
things and creatures referred to by Berossus, the Chaldean sage, when 





* The Book of the Great Sea Dragons. By Thomas Hawkins, Esq., F.G.S., &c. 
1 vol. 4to, 
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he declares that, ‘A time was when the universe was darkness and 
water, wherein certain animals of frightful and compound forms were 
generated. There were serpents and other creatures with the mixed 
shapes of one another, of which pictures are kept in the Temple of 
Belus, at Babylon!” Such is the subject matter of this extraordinary 
publication—every feature of which is of corresponding strangeness : its 
origin has been that rare and noble enthusiasm which lifts the mind in 
which it dwells to that of a poet; its size is gigantic as its theme; its 
illustrations overrun fourfold the pages which hold them, and are 
lapped fold within fold like the enormous wings of the monsters that 
they represent; and finally, its style is more strange and Titanic than 
all the rest—the most wondrous of all the features of this book of 
wonders! In aword, the entire work is antediluvian, and would re- 
quire floods of ink, acres of paper, and a pen from the wing of a pre- 
adamite condor to do it justice. 

In most sober seriousness, we utterly despair of conveying, to the 
reader who has not the means of examining it bodily, the strange cha- 
racter and the strong interest which belong to this ‘* Book of the Great 
Sea Dragons.” All we can do, therefore, is to state its main objects, 
and afford a specimen of its marvellous contents. Its general subject 
is, the fossil remains of the monsters of the antediluvian world ,—using 
the latter phrase strictly in the scriptural sense of it; one of the chief 
designs of the book being to prove that the bible affords the only true 
explanation of all modern geological discoveries, and at the same 
time to 

*‘ Vindicate the ways of God to man,” 
by showing that Evil came into the world only with the Fall, and is 
being gradually exterminated, or is wearing itself out, as we approach 
nearer and nearer to the Millennium. Listen for a moment to the 
Titanic style of our author, who writes like one possessed. 


“The malefactor Adamites, gigantic in the fall, so were the grim brutes 
giants which battled with them for blood. These, too, leave their ancestral 
bones in many an antre vast, and they both together perish in the wild exu- 
lant flood. * * * Old Ammon invented not the story of Titanides. The 
first among the postdiluvian nations, amidst silence and desolation, and the 
scarcely-withdrawn tokens of God's wrath, it was related to him by Osiris in 
the shadow of the pillars which Seth gravened with now accomplished pro- 
phecies, and the most piercing lore of the departed giants. * * * From 
fallen Adam to the Flood satanic fury rules. By this golden book of books, 
we decipher the momentous fortunes of mankind to Eternity itself: through 
gulfs of molten blood battling with Hell and Death, and at last dashing 
the Kraaken fiends over the walls of God's wailing creation, down, down unto 
the Abyss of Toplet !” 

Our author may well add— 

“ But the theme belongs to another occasion.” 


Proceed we to the more immediate topic of the work; and listen, 
reader, to its annunciation in the author's own words. 


“« There is no subject, perhaps, within the vision of man about which so 
many fascinating objects revolve as ours—the chronicle of the great sea dragons 
which ruled the ridgy deep, and sunk empire and life in the profundity of pre- 
Adamic times” 


“ The bony outline of an extinct monster isa faded cartoon of nature, by which 
we study abstractest beauties, analyze the most subtle conceptions, and revi- 
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vify matter itself. It is also the figure of a moral quantity by which, sub- 
limising Time, we descry through his agitated shadows the elemental order of 
things in heaven and the earth. Hence the vital interest which attracts to 
fossil organic remains, and their incalculable value in the scale of metaphysics 
when found.” 


“ By these extinct dragons we navigate the pre-Adamite seas to their very 
margin, and look over the edge of matter into chaos, lifting the veil of Isis— 
metamorphosed as gods.” 


Once more and we have done. Our author being “ himself alone,” 
and desiring that his marvellous discoveries (and such in sober truth 
they are) shall stand equally distinct and removed from all existing” 
things, even in name, declares as follows : 


“ We propose to restore these lost tribes to a kingdom of their own. Be- 
longing to ages so infinitely removed from ours—squared confessedly to a crea- 
tion for ever passed—and formed on the most latent principles in nature, with 
no surviving analogue, their numeral is unknown. The vertebral sub-regna, 
mammalia, aves, reptilia, et pisces, severally reject them. They are the Jews of 
Creation—alone in the actual world, and peculiar in the one bygone. These 
unparalleled phenomena demand a style and title of their own. [The former 
assuredly they have now attained.}] Throughout the Greek, Latin, and all 
the derivative languages living, float traditional notices of a supposed chimera, 


under the term Dragon. Backing this word through the most ancient Semitic 


tongues, we come at last to its root in the most ancient of all, the blessed He- 
brew. There, in the inspired annals of earth, we read of the Gedolim Tani- 
nim, the great sea-serpents, the frightful dragons of dead times, the long-lost 
ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri of which we treat.” 


Gedolim Taninim, therefore—or more properly p 55574 proq4— 
shall henceforth be the Generic title of the ‘‘Gorgons and hydras, 
and chimeras dire,” which Mr. Hawkins now introduces, bodily, as 
it were, to the astonished eyes of us pigmy moderns. 

Our limits forbid further reference to the text of this extraordi- 
nary ‘‘ Book of the Great Sea Dragons,” and the noble plates which 
illustrate it—no less than thirty in number, and some of them four feet 
long by a corresponding width, We can only say that the whole of 
them—but those in particular which are drawn (on stone) by Mr. G. 
Scharf—are truly admirable and full of the deepest interest, in con- 
nexion with the elaborate descriptions that are given of them, and with 
the still more inviting fact that the actual objects from which they are 
drawn are open to public inspection in our great national depository, 
the British Museum. 

In conclusion, let us protest, in the most distinct manner, against 
any idea that we have sought to cast ridicule upon this extraordinary 
and important work, by the peculiar terms in which we have introduced 
it to the notice of our readers. On the contrary, we highly respect 
the noble enthusiasm which could alone have called it into existence, 
and what is still more to the purpose, could alone have led to the dis- 
covery of the wonderful Remains to which it relates; and if the somes 
what eccentric style in which the work is written and put together, has 
tempted us to blend a momentary smile with our admiration of the re- 
sult, it is tinctured by no feeling other than a respectful one: and our 
only regret is that we cannot enter more fully into the real results of 
Mr. Hawkins’s noble and astonishing labours. 
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NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Alison's History of Europe, Vol. VIII.—Thia excellent and sterling specimen of modern 
history approaches its close. The eighth volume is now before us, and is at least as 
full of merit and interest as those which have preceded it, and of which we have be- 
fore spoken. The period related to is the important one, extending from 1809 to 
1812. The exclusively English portion of the present volume relates to the domestic 
history of Great Britain under George Ill. ; and the connexion of England with con- 
tinental events includes the commencement of the war in Spain; the campaign of 
Wellington on the Portuguese frontier: and the first campaign of the British forces in 
Spain under Wellington (not very properly called by Mr. Alison in his heading of 
chapters—‘‘ The invasion of Spain by Wellington”). ‘The portion devoted to France, 
chiefly relates to the war between France and Russia, avd the advance to and retreat 
from Moscow. We bave also an interesting chapter devoted to the Turkish empire. 


Nautical Sketches. By Hamilton Moore, Jun.—The “ excuse” offered by the writer of 
this volume ‘‘in presuming to invite public notice” to his efforts is, according to his 
own account, precisely that ‘of all others least likely” to justify the publication, 
namely, ‘* the ungovernable desire of appearing in print.” Yet what can one Say toa 
gentleman whose desire to do a dangerous thing is ‘‘ ungovernable?” Clearly nothing 
beyond lamenting his unlucky predicament. Nevertheless, these ‘* Nautical Sketches” 
are by no meaus without merit and amusement to those who affect such reading,—of 
which, bowever, the world bas had more than a sufficient number within the last few 
years. The chief attraction (such as it is) of these ** Sketches” will be found in the 
circumstance of their relating (unlike almost all others of the naval pictures we have 
hitherto had) to the present ‘‘ peace-establishment” condition of the navy : an advan- 
tage which is gained at a cost of cutting us off from the infinitely more sterling themes 
connected with that soul of a British sailor's life—war, and its concomitants. Still, we 
repeat, the Sketches will be found readable, by those whose literary digestion is not 
already sea-sick—which we frankly confess ours to be : a fact which precludes us from 
offering further critical remark on Mr, Moore’s volume. 


The Hope of the World. By Charles Mackay.—The writer of this volume assures us 
in his preface, that the new aspirants for poetical fame in the present day’ “ offer 
verses and call them poetry ; and when neglect enshrouds them, instead of doing better 
for the future, they complain that the age is against them—that it is engrossed with its 
steam-engines, and has no relish for song.” We cannot give him any very strong hope 
that be himself has, in his present ‘‘ experiment,” avoided the first clause of this cen- 
sure; and can only recommend him to eschew the second. He is quite right in believing 
that ‘‘the age of poetry” is not past ; but we should mislead him culpably if we were 
to encourage in him the belief that he is destined materially to assist in reviving the 
taste for it, People read nowadays the ‘* drawing-room poetry” of which be complains, 
because they can get no better ; and they will not be deterred from doing so by “ a 
return” to any other school—even a better. What they want is a poet born of the 
times: such an one, and no other, can again (as Byron did twenty years ago), make 
poetry “fashionable” among us. In the mean time we can scarcely hope for such an 
advent in the person of a writer who places Pope at the head of “ the simple and natural 
school.” 


The Sunyassee and other Poems. By J. Hutchinson, E’sq.—This volume seems to have 
found its way to us after a voyage round the world,—on the same principle, probably, 
on which they send certain wines to the Indies and back, to improve their flavour. It 
ought to have reached us, according to its date, at least two years ago. The experiment 
has decidedly not succeeded in the present instance. ‘Two years ago the class of 
** easy writing,” of which this volume is composed, was more in fashion than itis now: 
as the extinction of balf the annuals, and the fuiling popularity of all, amply testify. 
Nevertheless, the chief poem in this volume, ‘ The Sunyassee,” will probably be read 
with some interest by those who are acquainted wiih the peculiar locality of India in 
which the scene is laid, 
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